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treatm;ent.^ Cosmogony, mythology, ; a 
applications to astrology must be dis- 
tinguished as clearly separated problems 
—not in order to be disregarded but to 
make possible the study of the mutual 
influence of essentially different streams 
of development. On the other hand, it is 
necessary to co-ordinate intimately the 
study of ancient mathematics and astron- ■ 
omy because the progress of astronomy 
depends entirely on the mathematical 
tools available. This is in conformity with 
thJ coiLcept of the ancients themselves: 
one need only refer to the original title of 
Ptolemy's ''d-Zmagesi,” namely, /‘Mathe- 
matical Composition." 

3. The study of ancient astronomy will 
always hme its center of gravity in the in- 
vestigation of the Hellenistic-Roman pe- 
riod, represented by the names of Hip- 
parchus and Ptolemy, From this center 
three main lines of research naturally 
emerge: the investigation of the previous 
achievements of the Near East; the in- 
vestigation of pre-Arabic Hindu astron- 
omy; and the study of the astronomy of 
late antiquity in its relation to Arabic and 
medieval astronomy. This last-mentioned 
extension of our program beyond antiq- 
uity proper is not only the natural con- 
tinuation of the original problem but con- 
stitutes an integral part of the general ap- 
proach outlined here. Astronomy is the 
only branch of the ancient sciences which 
survived almost intact after the collapse 
of the Roman Empire. Of course, the 
level of astronomical studies dropped 
within the boundaries of the remnants of 
the Roman Empire, but the tradition of 
astronomical theory and practice was 
never completely lost. On the contrary, 
the rather clumsy methods of Greek trigo- 
nometry were improved by Hindu and 
Arabic astronomers, new observations 
were constantly compared with Ptolemy's 
results, etc. This must be paralleled with 


the total loss of understanding of the high- 
er branches of Greek mathematics before 
one realizes that astronomy is the most 
direct link connecting the modern sci- 
ences with the ancient. In fact, the work 
of Copernicus, Brahe, and Kepler can be 
understood only by constant reference to 
ancient methods and concepts, whereas, 
for example, the meaning of the Greek 
theory of irrational magnitudes or Archi- 
medes' integrations were understood only 
after being independently rediscovered in 
modern times. 

There are, of course, very good reasons 
for the fact that ancient astronomy ex- 
tended with an unbroken tradition deep 
into modern times. The structure of our 
planetary system is such that it is simple 
enough to permit the achievement of rela- 
tively far-reaching results with relatively 
simple mathematical methods, but com- 
plicated enough to invite constant im- 
provement of the theory. It was thus pos- 
sible to continue successfully the “an- 
cient" methods in astronomy at a time 
when Greek mathematics had long 
reached a dead end in the enormous com- 
plication of geometric representation of 
essentially algebraic problems. The crea- 
tion of the modern methods of mathe- 
matics, on the other hand, is again most 
closely related to astronomy, which 
urgently required the development of 
more powerful new tools in order to ex- 
ploit the vast possibilities which were 
opened by Newton's explanation of the 
movement of the celestial bodies by 
means of general principles of physics. 
The confidence of the great scientists of 
the modern era in the sufficiency of 
mathematics for the explanation of nature 
was largely based on the overwhelming 
successes of celestial mechanics. Essen- 
tially the same held for scholars in classi- 
cal times. In antiquity, mathematical 
tools were not available to explain any.^ 
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physical phenomena of higher complexity 
than the planetary movement. Astronomy 
thus became the only field of ancient sci- 
ence where indisputable certainty could 
be reached. This feeling of the superiority 
of mathematical astronomy is best ex- 
pressed in the following sentences from 
the introduction to the Almagest: “While 
the two types of theory could better be 
called conjecture than certain knowledge 
“theology because of the total invisibil- 
ity and remoteness of its object, physics 
because of the instability and uncertainty 
of matter — .... mathematics alone .... 
will offer reliable and certain knowledge 
because the proof follows the indisputable 
ways of arithmetic and geometry.’’*^ 

II. EGYPT 

4. A few words must be said about 
Elgyptian mathematics before discussing 
the astronomical material. Our main 
source for Egyptian mathematics con- 
sists of two papyri'*^— certainly not too 
great an amount in view of the length of 
the period in question! Still, it seems to 
be a fair assumption that we are well 
enough informed about Egyptian mathe- 
matics. Not only are both papyri of very 
much the same type but all additional 
fragments which we possess match the 
same picture — a picture which is paral- 
leled by economic documents in which oc- 
cur precisely those problems and methods 
which we find in the mathematical papyri. 
The Egyptian mathematical texts, fur- 
thermore, find their direct continuation 

2 Almagest T, 1 (ed. Heiberg I, 6, 11 £f.). 

3 Math. Pap. lihiiid IPeot R MP; Chaco R MP\ and 
Moscow mathomaticai papynis [Struve MPM]. For a 
discussion of Egyptian arithmetic .see Neugobauer [X]» 
for Egyptian geometry Neiigebauer [21, and. in gen- 
eral, Neugobauer VorL The most nxent attempt at a 
syntlu^is of Egyptian science, by Flinders Petrie 
{Windum of the Egyptians [London, 1040]), must un- 
fortunately be considered as dilettantish not only be- 
cause of its disregard of essential source material bxit 
also because of its lack of understanding for the mathe- 

^natical and astronomical problems as such. 
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in Greek papyri,'^ which again show the 
same pattern. It is' therefore safe to say 
that Egyptian mathematics . never rose 
, above a very primitive level. So far as 
astronomy is concerned, numerical meth- 
ods are of primary importance, and, for- 
tunately enough, this is the very part of ■ 
Egyptian mathematics about which we 
are best informed. Egyptian arithmetic 
can be characterized as being predomi- 
nantly of an “additive’ t character, that is, 

, its main tendency is to reduce all opera- 
tions to repeated additions. And, l^ecatise 
the process of division is very poorly 
adaptable to such procedures, we can say 
that Egyptian mathematics does not pro- 
vide the most essential tools for astro- 
nomical computation. It is therefore not 
surprising that none of our Egyptian as- 
tronomical documents requires anything 
more than simple operations with integers. 
Where the complexity of the phenomena 
exceeded the capacity of Egyptian mathe- 
matics, the strongest simplifications were 
adopted, consequently leading to little 
more than qualitative i-esults. 

6. The astronomical documents of 
purely Egyptian origin are the following: 
Astronomical representations and in- 
scriptions on ceilings of the New King- 
dom,^ supplemented by the so-called “di- 
agonal calendars” on coffin lids of the 
Middle Kingdon/’ and by the Demotic- 
Hieratic papyrus “Garlsberg 1.”’’ Second- 
ly, the Demotic papyrus “Garlsberg 9,” 
which shows the method of determining 
new moons. ^ Though written in Roman 

^ The continuation of this tradition is illustrated 
by the following texts; Demotic: Revillout U]; Coptic: 
Crum CO, No. 480, and Sethe ZZ, p. 71; Greek: Rob- 
bins Ul or Baillot [1]. For (Irook computational meth- 
ods in general, see Vogel Ul- 

6 Examples; The Nut-pictures in the cenotaph of 
Seti I (Frankfort CSA) and Ramses IV (Brugsch 
Thes. 1) and analogous representations in the tombs 
of Ramses VI, VII, and IX. 

6Cf. Pogo [1] to 14]. 

? Ijange-N exigebauer [ 1 ] . 

8 Neugebauer-Volten [1], 
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times (after a.d;144), this text undoubt- 
edly refers 'to much older periods and is 
uninfluenced by Hellenistic methods, A 
third group of documents, again written 
in Demotic, concerns the positions of the 
planets.® In this case, however, it seems 
to be very doubtful whether these tables 
are of Egyptian origin rather than prod- 
ucts of the Hellenistic culture; we there- 
fore^ postpone a discussion to the section 
on Hellenistic astronomy.^® The last group 
of texts is again inscribed on ceilings and 
has i)eeiL frequently discussed because of 
their representation of the zodiac. There 
can be no doubt that these latter texts 
were deeply influenced by non-Egyptian 
concepts characteristic for the Hellenistic 
period. The^ same holds, of course, for the 
few Coptic astronomical documents we 
possess.^2 It is, finally, worth mentioning 
that not a single report of observations is 
preserved, in strong contrast to the abun- 
dance of observational records from Meso- 
potamia. It is hard to say whether this re- 
flects a significant historical fact or merely 

9 Neugebauer [3]. Of. below, p. 24. 

11 1 know of the following representations of zodi- 
acs: No. 1 (Ptolemy III and V, i.e., 247/181 b.c.): 
northwest of Esna, North temple of Khnum (Porter- 
Moss TB Yl, p. 118); Nos, 2 and 3 (Ptolemaic or Ro- 
man): El-Sarnmani, Rock tombs (Porter-Moss TB V, 
p. 18); mentioned by L’HOte, LE, pp. 86-87. No. 4 
(Ptolemaic-Roman; Tiberius): Akhmira, Two de- 
stroyed temples (Porter-Moss TB V, p. 20); men- 
tioned by Pococke DE, I, pp. 77-78. No. 5 (Tiberuis): 
Dendera, Temple of IJathor, Outer hypostyle (Por- 
ter-Moss TB VI, p. 49). No. e (Augustus-Trajan): 
Dendera, Temple of IJathor, East Osiris-chapel cen- 
tral room, ceiling, west half (Porter-Moss TB VI, p. 
99). Nos. 7 a 7 id 8 (1st cent, a.d.): Athribis, Tomb 
(Porter-Moss TB V, p. 32). No. 9 (Titus and Commo- 
dus) : Esna, Temple of Khnum (Porter-Moss TB VI, 
p. 116). No. 10 (Roman): Dealer in Cairo, publ. 
Daressy [1], pp. 126-27, and Boll, Sphaera,Bl. VI. 
Five other representations of the zodiacal signs are 
known from coffins, all from Ptolemaic or Roman 
times. On the other hand, the original Egyptian con- 
stellations are still found on coffins of the Saitic or 
early Ptolemaic periods, 

12 The only nonastrological Coptic documents 
known to me are the tables of shadow lengths pub- 
lished by U. Bouriant and Ventre-Bey [1].-“P. Bou- 
riant [1] did not recognize that the text published by 
him was a standard list of the planetary “houses” 
with no specihc reference to Arabic astronomy. 


that we are at the mercy of the accidents 
of excavation. 

Speaking of negative evidence, three 
instances must be mentioned which play 
a more or less prominent role in literature 
on the subject and have contributed much 
to a rather distorted picture of Egyptian 
astronomy. The first point consists in the 
idea that the earliest Egyptian calendar, 
based on the heliacal rising of Sothis, re- 
veals the existence of astronomical activ- 
ity in the fourth millennium b.c. It can be 
shown, however, that this theory is based 
on tacit assumptions which are very im- 
plausible in themselves and that the whole 
Egyptian calendar does not presuppose 
any systematic astronomy whatsoever. 
The second remark concerns the hypothe- 
sis of early Babylonian influence on 
Egyptian astronomical concepts.^'^ This 
theory is based on a comparative method 
which assumes direct influence behind 
every parallelism or vague mythological 
analogy. Every concrete detail of Baby- 
lonian and Egyptian astronomy which I 
know contradicts this hypothesis. Nothing 
in the texts of the Middle and New King- 
dom equals in level, general type, or de- 
tail the contemporaneous Mesopotamian 
texts. The main source of trouble is, as 
usual, the retrojection into earlier periods 
of a situation which undoubtedly pre- 
vailed during the latest phase of Egyp- 
tian history. This brings us to the third 
point to be mentioned here: the assump- 
tion of an original Egyptian astrology. 
First of all, there is no proof in general for 
the widely accepted assertion that astrol- 
ogy preceded astronomy. But especially 
in Egypt is there no trace of astrological 
ideas in the enormous mythological litera- 
ture which we possess for all periods.^® 

18 Neugebauer [4j, Winlock [1], Neugebauer [5]. 

14 Sponsored especially by the “Pan-Babylonian" 
school. 

15 It is interesting to observe how deeply imbedded 
is the assumption that astrology must precede as- 
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The earliest horoscope from Egyptian 
: soil; written ' in Demotic, 'refers - to ' a.d. . 
13 the ^ earliest Greek horoscope from ' 
Egypt concerns the^ year 4 We shall 
presently see that the assumption of a 
v(Ty late iiitrochiction of astrological ideas 
into Egypt corresponds to various other 
'.facts, 

6, It is much easier to show that cer- 
tain familiar ideas about the origin of 
astronomy are historically untenable than 
to give an adequate survey of our real 
knowledge of Egyptian astronomy. A. 
Pogo is to be credited with the recognition 
of the astronomical importance of in- 
scriptions on the lids of a group of coffins 
from the end of the Middle Kingdom,^® 
apparently representing the setting and 
rising of constellations, though in an ex- 
tremely schematic fashion. The constella- 
tions are knowm as the ^hlecans'^ because 
of their correspondence to intervals of ten 
days. He furthermore saw the relation- 
ship between these simple pictures and 
the elaborate representations on the ceil- 
ings of the tombs belonging to kings of the 
New KingdomJ-^ 

It can be safely assumed that the coffin 
lids are very abbreviated forms of con- 
temporaneous representations on the ceil- 
ings of tombs and mortuary temples of the 
rulers of the Middle Kingdom. The logical 
place for these representations of the sky 

tronorny. Brugsch called Ids edition of cosmogonic and 
mythological texts “a.stroiu)mische und astrologische 
Inschriften” in spite of the fact that these texts do not 
betray the slightest hint of astrology. 

Nongobauer [(>]. 

Pap. Oxprh. 804 . From this time until a.d. 500 
more than sixty individual horoscopes, fairly equally 
distributed in time, are known to me, 

^8 at 0. 

Some of Pogo’s assumptions must, however, be 
• abaiicioaed, becaiise they are baaed on the distinction 
of different types of sneh codln inscriptions. A close 
exainination of thme texts (and also unpublished ma- 
terial) shows that all preserved samples belong to the 
same type, A systematic edition of all these texts is 
urgently needed if we are to obtain a solid basis for 
the study of Egyptian constellations. 

'v, y ' ;V: 


.on . ceilings explains: their destruction ; 
easily enough. The earliest preserved ceil- ' 

■ ing, discovered in the unfinished tomb of 
Senmut, the vezir of Queen Hatsliepsut,^® 
is about three centuries later than Jlie 
■coffin lids. Then come the well-preserved 
ceiling in the subterranean cenotaph of 
Seti and its close parallels in the tomb 

of Ramses I V‘^2 ^nd later riilers.^E TliC' 
difficulties we have to face in an attempt' ■ 
to explain these texts can best be illus- 
trated by a brief discussion of the above- 
. mentioned ■ papyrus ^"'.Garlsberg 'This ■ 
papyrus was written . more than . a. tlioii- 
sand , years after the Seti text but w'as , 
clearly intended to be a commentary to 
these inscriptions. In the papyrus we find 
the text from the cenotaph spKt into short 
sections, written in Hieratic, which are 
followed by a word-for-word translation 
into Demotic supplemented by comments 
in Demotic. The original text is frequently 
written in a cryptic form, to which the 
Demotic version gives the key. We now 
know, for instance, that various hiero- 
glyphs were replaced by related forms in 
order to conceal the real contents from the 
iminitiated reader. How successfully this 
method worked is shown by the fact that 
one such sign, which is essential for the 
understanding of a long list of dates of 
risings and settings of the decans, was 
used at its face value for midnight in- 
stead of evening.^^ It is needless to em- 
phasize what the recognition of such sub- 
stitutions moans for the correct under- 
standing of astronomical texts. A com- 
plete revision of all previously published 
material is needed in the light of this new 

^0 Wiiilock £2], pp. fT., reprinted in Wiiikxsk 
BDPB, pp. i;-18 ff., and l*ogo 15], The final publication 
has not yet appeared. 

Frankfort CSA. 

*2 Brugsch Thea. I oppo.site pp. 174^75, but in- 
complete (cf, Lange-Neugebauer |IJ, p. 00). 

28 Of. n. 5. 

Bethe, ZAA, p. 293, n. 1, and Lange-Neugebauer 
11], P. 63. 
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insight into the Egyptian scheme of de- daric problems ai 
scribing the rising and setting of stars the ing forces here a 
year round. One point, however, must be lists of the Mid 
kept in mind in every investigation of The two Carlsbe 
Egyptian constellations. One must not very consistent p 
ascribe to these documents a degree of and lunar astron( 
precision which they were never intended lations and are ir 
to possess. I doubt, for example, very level known fro: 
much whether one has a right to assume pyri. 
that the decans are constellations covering Before leaving 
exactly ten degrees of a great circle on the tian science, brie 
celestial sphere. I think it is much more of the much-di 
plausibl# that they are constellations “scientific" char 
spread over a more or less vaguely deter- matics and asti 
mined belt around the .sky, just as we word “scientific’ 
speak about the Milky Way. It is there- The usual idenl 
fore methodically wrong to u.se these star with that of th 
lists and the accompanying schematic purpose of our d 
date lists for accurate computations, as satisfactory. On 
has frequently been attempted. physics unseien 

The second Demotic astronomical doc- eminently pract 
ument, papyrus Carlsberg 9, is much possible nor relc 
easier to understand and gives us full ac- motives of a sci 
cess to the Egyptian method of predicting truistic or selfis 
the lunar phases with sufficient accuracy, for systematizat 
The whole text is based on the fact that petitive success. 
25 Egyptian years cover the same time the concept “ 
interval as 309 lunations. The 25 years scribed as a qu 
equal 9125 days, which are periodically motives. In the 
arranged into groups of lunar months of astronomy, the 
29 and 30 days. The periodic repetition of pie. The critei 
this simple scheme corresponds, on the matics must be 
average, very well with the facts ; more was eept of proof; i: 
apparently not required, and, we may add, tion of all argi 
more was not obtainable with the avail- clusively basec 
able simple mathematical means which mathematical ( 
are described at the beginning of this sec- hypothesis as 
tion. The purpose of the text was to locate acter of the m( 
the wandering lunar festivals within the tian mathemal 
schematic civil calendar, as is shown by a level of argume 
list of the “great” and “small” years of the name of proof, 
cycle, which contain 13 or 12 lunar fes- highly develo; 
tivals, respectively .2® Accordingly, calen- matics hardly 

“The “great” and “small” years (already men- techmque for 
tioiied in an inscription of the Middle Kingdom) have 

given rise to much discussion (cf., e.g., Ginzel Chron., See the disci; 

I, pp. 176-77) which can now be completely ignored. 203 ff. 
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Egyptian astronomy was satisfied with' a 
very rough qualitative description of the 
phenomena— here, too, we miss any trace 
of scientific method. The first scientific at- 
tack of mathematical problems was made 
in the fifth century b.g. in Greece. We 
shall see that scientific astronomy can be 
found shortly thereafter in Babylonian 
texts of the Seleiicid period. In other 
words, the enormous interest of the study 
of pre-Hellenistic Oriental sciences lies in 
the fact that we are able to follow the de- 
velopment far back into prc-scientific pe- 
riods which saw the slow preparation of 
material and problems vrhich deeply in- 
fluenced the shape of the real scientific 
methods which emerged to full power for 
the first time in the Hellenistic culture. 
It is a serious mistake to try to invest 
Egyptian mathematical or astronomical 
documents with the false glory of scien- 
tific achievements or to assume a still un- 
known science, secret or lost, not found in 
the extant texts. 

HI. MESOPOTAMIA 

1 . Turning to Babylonian astronomy, 
one^s first impression is that of an enor- 
mous contrast to Egyptian astronomy. 
This contrast not only holds in regard to 
the large amount of material available 
from Mesopotamia but also with respecjt 
to the level finally reached. Texts from 
the last two or three centuries b.c. permit 
the computation of the lunar movement 
according to methods which certainly 
rank among the finest achievements of 
ancient science — comparable only to the 
works of Hipparchus and Ptolemy. 

It is one of the most fascinating prob- 
lems in the history of ancient astronomy 
to follow the different phases of this de- 
velopment which profoundly influenced 
all further events. Before giving a short 
sketch of this progress as we now restore 
it according to our present knowiedge, we 


■ must underline the incompleteness uf the .t, 
, present state of /research, which is due to 
the fact that we do not yet have reliable 
and complete editions of the text material. 
The observation reports addressed to the 
Assyrian kings were collected by It. G. 
Thompsoii^^ and in the editions of Assyr- 
ian letters published and translated by 
Harper,^* Waterman,^®' and Pfeiffer^® 
much related material is quoted in the 
publications of Kiigler,^^ Weidner,^^ and 
others. But Thompson’s edition gi^^® the 
original texts only in printed type, sub- 
ject to all the misunderstandings of this 
early period of Assyriology, and very lit- 
tle has been done to repair these original 
errors. Nothing short of a systematic 
^‘corpus” of all the relevant texts can pro- 
vide us with, the requisite security for 
systematic interpretation. The great col- 
lection of astrological texts, undertaken 
by Virolleaud*'*^ but never finished, con- 
fronts the reader with still greater diffi- 
culties, because Virolleaud composed com- 
plete versions from various fragments and 
duplicates without indicating the sources 
from which the different parts came. And, 
finally, the tablets dealing with the move- 
ment of the moon and the planets were 
discussed and explained in masterly fash- 
ion by Kugler;®^ but here, too, a syste- 
matic edition of the whole material is 
necessary. Years of systematic work will 
be needed before the foundations foi" a re- 
liable history of the development of Baby- 
lonian astronomy are laid. 

8. Kugler uncovered step by step the 
ingenious methods by which the ephemer- 

Thompson Rep, (1900). as Waterman 

Harper Letters. an Pfeiffer SLA. 

31 fCiigler SSB and Kugior Ml>. 

32Weidner Hdb., Weidner [I], [2J, and numerous 
articles in the pre-war volumes of Bahylonui^^- 
Virolleaud A Ch, 

34 Kugler BMR and SSB. 

Such an edition by the present author is ui P^^P" 
aration; it is quoted in the following as ACT. 
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ids of^the moon, and the planets which we ■ 
find inscribed on tablets ranging from 
205 B.c. to 30 B.c. were com piited.®® It can 
justly be said that his discoveries rank 
among the most important contributions 
toward an understanding of ancient civili- 
zation. It is very much to be regretted 
that historians of science often quote 
Kugier but rarely read him;®^ by doing 
this^ they have disregarded the newly 
gained insight into the origin of the basic 
methods in exact science. This is not the 
place to»describe in detail the Babylonian 
^^celestial mechanics/’ as it might properly 
be called; that will be one of the tasks of 
a history of ancient astronomy which re- 
mains to be written. A few words, how- 
ever, must be said in order to render intel- 
ligible the relationship between Babylon- 
ian and Greek methods. The problem 
faced by ancient astronomers consisted in 
predicting the positions of the moon and 
the planets for an extended period of time 
and with an accuracy higher than that ob- 
tainable by isolated individual observa- 
tions, which were affected by the gross 
errors of the instruments used. All these 
phenomena are of a periodic character, to 
be sure, but are subject to very compli- 
cated fluctuations. All that we know now 
seems to point to the following reconstruc- 
tion of the history of late Babylonian as- 


The first tentative (but very successful) steps 
were made by Epping A R (1889). Then follow Kug- 
ier ’s monumental works BMR (1900) and SSB (pub- 
lished between 1907 and 1924), supplemented by 
Schaumberger's explanation of the determination of 
first and last visibility of the moon (1935) and con- 
tinued by the present author with respect to the theo- 
ry of latitude and eclipses (Neugebauer [8], [id. Fanne- 
koek [2] and van der Waerden [1]) . The theory of plan- 
ets is treated in Kugier SSB, to be supplemented by 
pannekoek [1], Schnabel [2], and van der Waerden [2]. 
All previously published texts and much unpublished 
material will be contained in Neugebauer ACT. The 
whole material amounts to about a hundred ephemer- 
ids for the moon and the planets, covering the above- 
mentioned two centuries. 

37 Abel Rey, La Science orientale avant lea grecs 
(Paris, 1930), and E. Zinner, Geachichte der Stern- 
kunde (Berlin, 1931), are brilliant examples showing 
complete ignorance of Kugler’s results. 


troHomy. A systematic observational ac- 
tivity during the Late Assyrian and Per- 
sian periods (roughly, from 700 b.c. on- 
ward) led to two different results. First, 
the collected observations provided the 
astronomers with fairly accurate average 
values for the main periods of the phe- 
nomena in question; once such averages 
were obtained, improvements could be 
furnished by scattered observational rec- 
ords from preceding centuries. Secondly, 
from individual observations, for exam- 
ple, of the moment of full moon^^ or of 
heliacal settings, etc., short-range predic- 
tions could be made by methods w^hich we 
would call linear extrapolation. Such 
methods are frequently sufficient to ex- 
clude cexioka phenomena (such as eclipses) 
in the near future and, under favorable 
conditions, even to predict the date of the 
next phenomenon in question. After such 
methods had been developed to a certain 
height, apparently one ingenious man 
conceived a new idea which rapidly led 
to a systematic method of long-range pre- 
diction. This idea is familiar to every mod- 
ern scientist ; it consists in considering a 
complicated periodic phenomenon as the 
result of a number of periodic effects, each 
of a character which is simpler than the 
actual phenomenon.^® The whole method 
probably originated in the theory of the 
moon, where we find it at its highest per- 
fection. The moments of new mcions could 
easily be found if the sun and moon would 
each move with constant velocity. Let us 
assume this to be the case and use average 
values for this ideal movement; this gives 
us average positions for the new moons. 
The actual movement deviates from this 
average but oscillates around it periodi- 
cally. These deviations were now treated 


38 Frequently mentioned in the “reports” to the 
Assyrian court (e.g., Thompson Rev-)- 

39 A classic example is the treatment of sounds as 
the result of the superposition of pure harmonic vi- 
brations. 
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as new periodic plieiiomeua and, for the 
sake of easier mathematical treatment, 
werc^ considered as linearly increasing and 
decreasing. Additional deviations are 
caused by the inclination of the orbits. 
But liere again a separate treatment, 
based on the same method, is possible. 
Tims, starting with average positions, the 
corrections required by tlie periodic devia- 
tions are applied and lead to a very close 
description of the actual facts. In other 
v'ords, we have here, in the nucleus, the 
idea of ^'perturbations,’’ which is so funda- 
mental to all phases of the development of 
eeiestiai mechanics, whence it spread into 
every branch of exact science. 

We do not know when and by whom 
this idea was first employed. The consist- 
ency and uniformity of its application in 
the older of the two known "systems” of 
lunar texts point clearly to an invention 
hy a single person. From the dates of the 
preserved texts, one might assume a date 
in the fourtli or third century b.c.^^ This 
basic idea was aprdied not only to the the- 
ory of the moon (in two slightly modified 
forms) but also to the theory of the plan- 
ets, In this latter theory the main point 
consists in refraining from an attempt to 
describe directly the very irregular move- 
ment, substituting instead the separate 
treatment of several individual phenom- 
ena, siudi as opposition, heliacal rising, 
etc,; each of these phenomena is treated 
with the mc^thods familiar from the Umar 
theory as if it were the periodic movement 
of an independent celestial body. After 
dates and positions of each characteristic 
pluaioniijenon are det(a*mincd, the inter- 
mediate positions arc^ found by interpola- 

^0 'riie attempts to determine a more precise date 
(Sefenabel B0r., pp. 319 tf,., and SePnaW UJ,, pp, 15 ff.) 
are bimed on nnsatMactory mfefcbods. The generally 
accepted statement that Nahnrlmannu w-as the 
foimdor of the older system of the lunar theory relies 
on nothing more than the occurrence of this name in 
one of the latest tablets in a context which is not per- 
fectly 'dear. ‘ ‘ ' 


tion between these fixed points/^' It must , 
be said, however, that the planetary the- 
ory was not developed to the same degree 
of refinement as the lunar theory; the 
reason, might very well l)e that the lunar 
theory was of great practical importance 
for the question of the Babylonian calen- 
dar: whether a month would ha\u^ 30 or 29 
days. For the planets no similar reason for 
high accuracy seems to iiave (existed,,, and 
it was apparently sufficient merely to 
compute the approximate dates of phe- 
nomena, which, in addition, are fVequent- 
ly very difficult to observe accurately. 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that 
the essential point in the above-described 
methods lies not in the comparatively 
high accuracy of the results obtained but 
in their fundamentally new attitude to- 
ward the whole problem. Let us, as a 
typical example, consider the movement 
of the sun.^“ Certain simple obstirvations, 
most likely of the unequal kmgth of the 
seasons, had led to the dis<50very that the 
sun does not move with constant velocity 
in its orbit. The naive method of taking this 
fact into account would be to compute the 
position of the sun by assuming a regular- 
ly varying velocity. It turned out, how- 
ever, that considerable mathematical diffi- 
culties were met in computing the syzy- 
gies of the moon according to such an as- 
sumption. Conse<iuently, another velocity 
distribution was substituted, and it was 
found that the following "model” was 
satisfactory: the sun moves with two dif- 
ferent velocities over two unequal arcs of 
the ecliptic, whore velocities and arcs 
were determined in such a fashion that the 
initial empirical facts were eorrecdly ex- 
plained and at the same time the compu- 
tation of the conjunctions became suffi- 

< I This is shown by a tablet for Mercury, to be 
published in Neugebauer ACT. The interpolation is 
not simply linear but of a more complicateti typp 
known from analogous cases in the lunar theory. 

42 For details see Neugebauer [iO] and [9] § 2. 
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ciently simple. is self »evide,D.t ' that the ■ 
: ,„,man who .devised: this method did not 
. ' think that the sun moved for abo'iit half a ' 
year with constant velocity and theii/hav- ' 
ing reached a certain point in the ecliptic 
: suddenly' started to. move with another, 
much Hgher veiocity for the rest of the 
year. His problem was clearly this: to 
make a very complicated problem ac- 
cessibie to mathematical treatment with 
the only condition that the final conse- 
que]^ces of the computations correctly cor- 
respond® to the actual observations — in 
our example, the inequality of the seasons. 
The Greeks^^ called this a method “to 
preserve the phenomena^’ ; it is the method 
of introducing mathematically useful 
steps which in themselves need not be of 
aiiy physical significance. For the first 
time in history, mathematics became the 
leading principle for the structure of phys- 
ical theories. 

9. It will be clear from this discussion 
that the level reached by Babylonian 
mathematics was decisive for the develop- 
ment of such methods. The determination 
of characteristic constants (e.g., period, 
amplitude, and phase in periodic motions) 
not only requires highly developed meth- 
ods of computation but inevitably leads 
to the problem of solving systems of equa- 
tions corresponding to the outside condi- 
tions imposed upon the problem by the 
observational data. In other words, with- 
out a good stock of mathematical tools, 
devices of the type which we find every- 
where in the Babylonian lunar and plane- 
tary theory could not be designed. Egyp- 
tian mathematics would have rendered 
hopeless any attempt to solve problems of 
the type needed constantly in Babylonian 
astronomy. It is therefore essential for our 
topic to give a brief sketch of Babylonian 
mathematics. 

43 E.g., Proclus, Hypotyposis astron. pos. V. 10 (edl. 
Manitius, 140, 21). t 


I think it can be justly said that we 
have a fairly good knowledge of the char- 
acter of mathematical problems and meth- 
ods in the Old Babylonian period (ca. 1700 
B.G.). Almost a hundred tablets from this 
period are published;^'^ they contain col- 
lections of problems or problems with 
complete solutions — amounting to far 
beyond a thousand problems. We know 
practically nothing about the Sumerian 
mathematics of the previous periods and 
very little of the interval between the Old 
Babylonian period and Seleueid times. 
We have but few problem texts from the 
latter period, but they give us some idea 
of the type of mathematics familiar to the 
astronomers of this age. This material is 
sufficient to assure us that all the essential 
achievements of Old Babylonian times 
were still in the possession of the latest 
representatives of Mesopotamian science. 
In other words, Babylonian mathematical 
astronomy was built on foundations inde- 
pendently laid more than a millennium 
before. 

If one wishes to characterize Babylo- 
nian mathematics by one term, one could 
call it “algebra.’’ Even where the founda- 
tion is apparently geometric, the essence 
is strongly algebraic, as can be seen from 
the fact that frequently operations occur 
which do not admit of a geometric inter- 
pretation, as addition of areas and lengths, 
or multiplication of areas. The predomi- 
nant problem consists in the determina- 
tion of unknown quantities subject to 
given conditions. Thus we find prepared 
precisely the tools which were later to 
become of the greatest importance for as- 
tronomy. 

Of course, The term “algebra” does not 
completely cover Babylonian m^themat- 

44 These texts were published in Neugebauer MKT i 
(1935-38) and in Neugebauer-Sachs MCT (1945). A 
large part of the MKT material was republished in 
Thureau-Dangin TUB (1939). For a general survey 
see Neugebauer Vorl. 
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ics. Not only were a certain number of 
geometrical relations well known but, 
more important for our problem, the basic 
properties of elementary sequences (e.g., 
arithmetic and geometric progrejssions) 
were developed. The numerical calcula- 
tions are carried out everywhere with the 
greatest facility and skill. 

We possess a great number of texts 
from all periods which contain lists of 
reciprocals, square and cubic roots, multi- 
plication tables, etc., but these tables 
rarely go beyond two sexagesimal places 
(i.e., beyond 3600). A reverse influence of 
astronomy on mathematics can be seen in 
the fact that tables needed for especially 
extensive numerical computations come 
from, the Seleucid period; tables of recip- 
rocals are preserved with seven places 
(corresponding to eleven decimal places) 
for the entry and up to seventeen places 
(corresponding to twenty-nine decimal 
places) for the result. It is clear that nu- 
merical computations of such dimensions 
are needed only in astronomical prob- 
lems. 

The superiority of Babylonian numeri- 
cal methods has left traces still visible in 
modern times. The division of the circle 
into 360 degrees and the division of the 
hour into 60 minutes and 3600 seconds re- 
flect the unbroken use of the sexagesimal 
system in their (*omputations by medieval 
and ancient astronomers. But though the 
base 60 is the most conspicuous feature of 
the Babylonian number system, this was 
by no means essential for its success. The 
great number of divisors of 60 is certainly 
very useful in practice, but the real ad- 
vantage of its UB(^ in the mathematical and 
astronomical texts lies in the place-value 

<6 Incideutally, we also have an example (Neuge- 
bauer-Sachs MOT, Problem-Text A) of purely number 
theoretical type from Old Babylonian times (so-called 
“Pythagorean numbers”) ; but it should be added that 
we do not find the slightest trace of number mysticism 
anywhere in these texts. 


notation,^® which is consistently employed r 
in all scientific computations. This gave ' 
the Babylonian number system the same 
advantage over all other ancient systems 
as our modern place- value notation holds 
over the Roman numerals. The impor- 
tance of this invention' can well be , com- 
pared with that of the alphabet. Just as 
the alphabet eliminates the concept of 
writing as an art to be acquired only after 
long years of training, so a place- value no- 
tation eliminates mere computation ^^s a 
complex art in itself. A companion with 
Egypt or with the Middle Ages illustrates 
this very clearly. Operation with fractions, 
for example, constituted a problem in it- 
self for medieval computers; in place-val- 
ue notation, no such problem exists, thus 
eliminating one of the most serious obsta- 
cles for the further development of mathe- 
matical technique. 

The analogy between alphabet and 
place-value notation can be carried still 
further. Neither one was the sudden in- 
vention made by a single person but the 
final outcome of variouvS historical proc- 
esses. We are able to trace Mesopotamian 
number- writing far back into the earliest 
stages of civilization, thanks to the enor- 
mous amount of economic documents pre- 
served from all periods. It can be shown 
how a notation analogous, to the Egyptian 
or Roman system was gradually replaced 
by a notation which developed naturally 
in the monetary system and which tended 
toward a place-value notation. The value 
60 of the base appears to be the outcome 
of the arrangement of the monetary 

48 Piaco-value notation consists in the use of a very 
limited number of symbols whose magnitude is de- 
termined by position. Thus 51 does not mean 5 plus I 
(as it would with Roman or Egyptian numerals), but 5 
times 10 plus 1. Analogously in the sexagesimal sys- 
tem, five followed by one (we transcribe 5,1) means 5 
times 60 plus 1 (i.e., 301). 

47 Example: to add or to multiply 1.5 and 1.2 re- 
quires exactly the same operations as the addition or 
multiplication of 15 and 12. 
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Outside of mathematical texts, the 
place-value notation , was always over- 
lapped by various other notations, and 
toward the end of Mesopotamian civiliza- 
tion a . modified system became predomi- 
nant. It seems ^ very possible, however, 
that the idea of place-value writing was 
never completely lost and found its way 
through astronomical tradition into early 
Hindu astronomy.^® whence our present 
number system originated during the first 
half of the first millennium a.d. 

lo .®We now turn to the periods pre- 
ceding the final stage of Babylonian as- 
tronomy which culminated in the mathe- 
matical theory of the moon and the plan- 
ets described above. It is not possible to 
give an outline of this earlier development 
because most of the preliminary work re- 
mains to be done. A few special problems, 
however, which must eventually find their 
place in a more complete picture, can now 
be mentioned. 

In our discussion of the methods used 
in the lunar and planetary theories, we 
had occasion to mention the extensive use 
of periodically increasing and decreasing 
sequences of numbers. A simple case of 
this method appears in earlier times in the 
problem of describing numerically the 
changing length of day and night during 
the year. The crudest form is the assump- 
tion of linear variation between two ex- 
tremal values.^^ Two much more refined 
schemes are incorporated in the texts of 
the latest period, but it seems very likely 
that they are of earlier origin. Closely re- 
lated are two other problems: the varia- 
bility of the length of the shadow of the 

« For details see Neugebauer {11] and Neugebauer 
Vorh, chap, iii § 4. The theory set forth by Thurean- 
Dangin SS (English version Thureau-Dangin [1]) 
does not account for the place-value notation, which 
is the most essential feature of the whole system. 

Of. Datta-Singh HHM I and Neugebauer [12], 
pp. 266 ff. 

5“E.g., Weissbach BM, pp. 50-51. 


^^nomon’’^^ and the measurement of the 
length of the day by water clocks.^^ The 
latter problem has caused considerable 
trouble in the literature on the subject be- 
cause the texts show the ratio 2:1 for the 
extremal values during the year. A ratio 
2:1 between the longest and the shortest 
day, instead of the ratio 3:2, which is 
otherwise used,^® would correspond to a 
geographical latitude absolutely impossi- 
ble for Babylon. The discrepancy disap- 
pears, however, if one recalls the fact that 
the amount of water flowing from a cylin- 
drical vessel is not proportional to the 
time elapsed but decreases with the sink- 
ing level.^4 It jg worth mentioning in this 
connection that the outflow of water from 
a water clock is already discussed in Old 
Babylonian mathematical texts.®^ This 
whole group of texts, however, leads to 
nothing more than very approximate re- 
sults. This is seen from the fact that the 
year is assumed, for the sake of simplicity, 
to be 360 days long and divided into 12 
months of 30 days each.®® This schematic 
treatment has its parallel in the schemes 
which we have met in Egyptian astron- 
omy and which we shall find again in 
early Greek astronomy; we must once 
more emphasize that elements from such 
schemes cannot be used for modern cal- 
culations, since this would assume quanti- 
tative accuracy where only qualitative re- 
sults had been intended. 

The calendaric interest of these prob- 
lems is obvious. The same is true of the 

61 weidner [1], pp. 198 ff. 

62 Weissbach BM, pp. 50-51; Weidner [1], pp. 195- 
96. 

63 Schaumberger Erg., p. 377. 

64 isTeugebauer [19]. 

65 Thureau-Dangin [2] and Neugebauer MKT, I, 
pp. 173 ff. 

66 This schematic year of 360 days, of course, does 
not indicate that one assumed 360 days as the correct 
length of the solar year. A lunar calendar makes cor- 
rect predictions of a future date very difficult. The 
schematic calendar is in practice therefore very con- 
venient for giving future dates which miist, at anj^ 
rate, be adjusted later. 
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oldest preserved astronomical documents 
from Mesopotamia,' the so-called ^^astro- 
labosd’^’^ These astrolabes are clay tablets 
inscribed with a figure of three concentric 
circles, divided into twelve sections by 
twelve radii. In each of the thirty-six fields 
thus,, obtained' we find the name of, a con- 
stellation and simple numbers whose sig- 
nificance is not yet clear. But it seems evi- 
dent that the whole text constitutes some 
kind of schematic celestial map which 
represents three regions on the sky, each 
divided into twelve parts, and attributing 
characteristic numbers to each constella- 
tion. These numbers increase and decrease 
in arithmetic progression and are un- 
doubtedly connected with the correspond- 
ing month of the schematic twelve-month 
calendar. It is clear that we have here 
some kind of simple astronomical calendar 
parallel (not in detail, but in purpose) to 
the “diagonal calendars’! in Egypt. In 
both cases these calendars are of great in- 
terest to us as a source for determining the 
relative positions and the earliest names 
of various constellations. But here, too, 
the strongest simplifications are adopted 
in order to obtain symmetric arrange- 
ments, and much remains to be done be- 
fore we can answer such questions as the 
origin of the “zodiac.” 

11. Few statements are more deeply 
rooted in the public mind or more often 
repeated than the assertion that the origin 
of astronomy is to be found in astrology. 
Not only is historical evidence lacking for 
this statement but all well-documented 
facts are in sharj) contradiction to it. All 
the above-mentioned facts from Egypt 
and Babylonia (and, as we shall presently 
see, also from Greece) show that calen- 
daric problems directed the first steps of 

This name is rather misleading and is merely dne 
to the circular arrangement. Schott [1], p. intro- 
duced the more appropriate name ** twelve-times- 
J^hree.'* Such texts are published in OT 33, Fk. tl 
and 12. "pf. also W€d<iiier Mdb,, pp. 62 iSt, and Sehott pj. ■ 


astronomy. Determination of the season, 
measurement of time, lunar festivals— 
these '.are the.: problems which shaped 
astronomical development for many cen- 
turies; and we have seen that ev.eii the 
last phase of Mesopotamian astronomy, 
characterized by the mathematical ephem- 
erids, was mainly devoted to problems of 
the lunar calendar. It ,is .therefore tone of 
.the most difficult problems in the history 
of ancient astronomy to uncover the real 
'roots of astrology and to establish their 
relation, to astronomy. Very little hss been 
done in this direction, mainly because of 
the prejudice in favor of accepting with- 
out question the prioiity of astrology. 

Before going into this problem in great- 
er detail, we must clarify our terminology. 
The modern reader usually thinks in 
terms of that concept of astrology which 
consists in the prediction of the fate of a 
person determined by the constellation of 
the planets, the sun, and the moon at the 
moment of his birth. It is well known, 
however, that this form of astrology is 
comparatively late and was preceded by 
another form of much more general char- 
acter (frequently called “judicial” astrol- 
ogy in contrast to the “genethlialogical” 
or “horoscopic” astrology just described). 
In judicial astrology, celestial phenomena 
are used to predict the imminent future 
of the country or its government, particu- 
larly tlie king. From halos of the moon, 
the approach or invisibility of planets, 
eclipses, etc., conclusionvS are drawn as to 
the invasion of an enemy from the cast or 
west, the condition of the coming harvest, 
floods and storms, etc.; but we never find 
anything like the “horoscope” basexi on 
the constellation at the moment of birth 
of an individual. In other words, Meso- 
potamian “astrology” can be much better 
compared with weatlier prediction from 
phenomena observed in the skies than 
with astrology in the modern sense of the 
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woixl. Historically,, .astro^^^^ in Alesopo- 
tam.ia is merely one form of predicting, 
future events; as, .such, it belongs . to ' the 
' enormous field of omen literature which is 
so familiar to every student of Babylonian 
eivilization.^® 

Indeed, it can hardly be doubted that 
astrology emerged' from the general prac- 
tice of prognosticating through omens, 
which was based on the concept that ir- 
regularities in nature of any type (e.g., in 
the appearance of newborn animals or in 
the stiticture of the liver or other internal 
parts of a sheep) are indicative of other 
disturbances to come. Once the idea of 
fundamental parallelism between various 
phenomena in nature and human life is 
accepted, its use and development can be 
understood as consistent; established rela- 
tions betw^een observed irregularities and 
following events, constantly amplified by 
new experiences, thus lead to some sort of 
empirical science, which seems strange to 
us but was by no means illogical and bare 
of good sense to the minds of people who 
had no insight into the physical laws 
which determined the observed facts. 

Though the preceding remarks certain- 
ly describe the general situation adequate- 
ly, the historical details are very much in 
the dark. One of the main difficulties lies 
in the character of our sources. We have at 
our disposal large parts of collections of 
astrological omens arranged in great “se- 
ries” comprising hundreds of tablets. But 
the preserved canonical series come main- 
ly from comparatively late collections (of 
the Assyrian period) and were thus un- 
doubtedly subject to countless modifica- 
tions. We must, moreover, probably as- 
sume that the collection of astrological 
omina goes back to the Cassite period (be- 
fore 1200 B.c.) — a period about which our 

58 A comprehensive study of the development of 
the astrological omina literature by E. P. Weidiier is 
in course of publication (Weidner [2]). 






general information is pretty flimsy. From 
the Old Babylonian period only one iso- 
lated text is preserved*^® which contains 
omina familiar from the later astrology. 
Predictions derived from observations of 
Venus made during the reign of Ammipa- 
duqa {ca. 1600 B.c.) are preserved only in 
copies written almost a thousand years 
later®® and clearly subjected to several 
changes during this long time. We are thus 
again left in the dark as to the actual date 
of the composition of these documents ex- 
cept for the fact that it seems fairly safe 
to say that no astrological ideas appear 
before the end of the Old Babylonian pe- 
riod. Needless to say, there are no astrolo- 
gical documents of Sumerian origin. 

The period of the ever increasing im- 
portance of astrology (always, of course, 
of the above-mentioned type of “judicial” 
astrology) is that beginning with the Late 
Assyrian empire. The “reports” men- 
tioned previously, preserved in the ar- 
chives of the Assyrian kings, are our wit- 
nesses. But here, again, a completely un- 
solved problem must be mentioned: we do 
not know how the “horoscopic” astrology 
of the Hellenistic period originated from 
the totally different omen type of astrol- 
ogy of the preceding millennium. It is, in- 
deed, an entirely unexpected turn to make 
the constellation of the planets at a single 
moment responsible for the whole future 
of an individual, instead of observing the 
ever shifting phenomena on the sky and 
thus establishing short-term consequences 
for the country in general (even if repre- 
sented in the person of the king). It seems 
to me by no means self-evident that this 
radical shift of the character of astrology 
actually originated in Babylonia. We shall 
see in the next section that the horoscopic 
practice flourished especially in Egypt. It 
might therefore very well be that the new 
tendency originated in Hellenistic times 

69 Sileiko lX]i fioLangdpn VT. 
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outside Mesopotamia and was reintro- 
duced there in its modified form. It might 
bo significant that only seven horoscopes 
are preserved, from Mesopotamia, all of 
which were written in the Seleucid pe- 
riod, a ridiculously small number as com- 
pared with the enormous amount of textu- 
al material dealing with the older “Judici- 
al” astrology. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, that the oldest horoscopes knowm are 
of Babylonian origin. On the other hand, 
at no specific place can all the elements be 
found wiiich are characteristic for astrology 
from Hellenistic times onward. Neither 
Babylonian astrology nor Egyptian cos- 
mology furnishes the base for the funda- 
mental assumption of horoscopic astrol- 
ogy, namely, that the position of the 
planets in the zodiac decides the future. 
And, finally, it must be emphasized that 
the problem of determining the date and 
place of origin of horoscopic astrology is 
intimately related to the problem of the 
date and origin of mathematical astrono- 
my. Horoscopes could not be cast before 
the existence of methods to determine 
the position of the celestial bodies for a 
period of at least a few decades. Even 
complete lists of observations would not 
be satisfactory because the. positions of 
the planets in the zodiac are required re- 
gardless of their visibility at the specifi(i 
hour. This shows how closely interwoven 
are the history of astrology and the his- 
tory of planetary theories, 

IV. THE HELLENISTIC PERIOD 

12 , Before beginning the discussion of 
the Hellenistic period, we must briefly de- 
scribe the preceding development in 

Two are published by Kugler SSB, II, 554 fl!., 
and refer to the years 258 and 142 b.c., respectively. 
One (probably 233 b.c.) is published in. Thompson 
AB 251. Among four unpublished horoscopes, dis- 
covered by Dr. A. Sachs, two are very small frag- 
ments, one can be dated 235 n.c., and the last was 
cast for the year 263 b.c. ; the last is the oldest horo- 
•^cope in the world. 


Greece. Our direct sources of information 
about astronomy and mathematics before 
Alexander are ■ extremely , meagre. The 
dominating ' influence ■ of ; Euclid’s Ele- 
ments succeeded in destroying almost all 
references to pre-Eiiclidean writings, and 
essentially the same effect /was produced 
by Ptolemy’s works. Original documents 
are, of course, not preserved— one must 
not forget that even our oldest ■ manu- 
scripts of Greek mathematical and , astro- 
nomical literature were wTitten many cen- 
turies after the originals.*’- It is thereloro 
not surprising that our present-day 
knowdedge of early Greek science is mucdi 
more incomplete and subject to conjec- 
ture than the history of Mesopotamian or 
even Egyptian achievements w^here origi- 
nal documents are at our disposal One 
point, however, can be established beyond 
any doubt: early Greek astronomy show/s 
very strong parallelism wdth the early 
phases of Egyptian and Babylonian as- 
tronomy, with respect to scope as well as 
primitiveness. The astronomical writings 
of Autolycus**’^ and EuclicP*^ struggle in a 
very crude w^ay with the problem of the 
rising and setting of stars, making very 
strong simplifications which were forced 
upon them by the lack of adequate meth- 
ods in spherical geometry. The final goal 
is again to establish relations between the 
celestial phenomena and the seasons of 
the years; the prolilem is thus of essen- 
tially calendaric interest. In addition to 
these simple treatises, howuver, w'e do 
find one work of outstanding character: 
the planetary theory of Eudoxos, Plato’s 
famous contemporary. He made an at- 
tempt to explain the peculiarities ,of a 
planetary movement known as retrogra- 

The oldest preserved manuscript of Euclid’s Ele- 
ments was written about twelve hundred years after 
Euclid (cf., e.g., Heath Euclid, .1, p. 47). 

83 Autolycus, ed. Hultsch (Leipzig, 1885). 

84 Euclidis opera omnia, Vol, YIII, ed. Monge 
(Leipzig, 1916). 
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^ datioji by the ..assumption of the super- 
position of the rotation of two concentric 
spheres around inclined axes and in oppo- 
site directions. In this way he reached a 
satisfactory explanation of the general 
type of planetary- movement and thereby 
inaugurated a new period in the history 
of astronomy which was marked by at- 
tempts to explain the movements of the 
planetary system by mechanical models. 
It contains the nucleus for all planetary 
theories of the follomng two thousand 
ye^s, «iiamely, the assumption that ir- 
regularities in the apparent orbits can be 
explained as the result of superposed cir- 
cular movements. It is only since Galileo 
and Newton that we know that the circu- 
lar orbits do not play an exceptional role 
and that the great successes of the Greek 
theory were merely due to the accidental 
distribution of masses in our planetary 
system. It is, nevertheless, of great his- 
torical interest to see how a plausible ini- 
tial hypothesis can for many centuries de- 
termine the line of attack on a problem, 
simultaneously barring all other possi- 
bilities. Such possibilities were actually 
contained in the approach developed by 
the Babylonian astronomers in the idea of 
superposing linear or quadratic periodic 
functions. These arithmetical methods 
were, however/almost completely aban- 
doned by the Greek astronomers (at least 
so far as we know) and survived only in 
the treatment of certain smaller problems. 

One of these smaller problems is again 
related to calendaric questions but also to 
a basic problem of mathematical geogra- 
phy: the determination of the geographi- 
cal latitude by means of the ratio of the 
longest to the shortest day. We have al- 
ready mentioned the Babylonian methods 
of describing the change in the length of 
the days by means of simple sequences. 
These ''linear” methods reappear in 
Greek literature and can be followed far 


into the early Middle Ages^’t in spite of 
the invention of much more accurate 
methods.®^ The term "linear” does not re- 
fer so much to the fact that the sequences 
in question form arithmetic progressions 
of the first order but is intended to em- 
phasize the contrast with the "trigono- 
metric” method applied to the same prob- 
lem and explained in the first book of the 
Almagest, Here the exact solution of the 
problem by the use of spherical trigonom- 
etry is given. In contrast thereto, the 
linear methods yield only approximate 
results, but with an accuracy which was 
certainly sufficient in practice, especially 
when one takes into account the inaccura- 
cy of the ancient instruments used in 
measuring time. Historically, however, the 
main interest lies much less in the perfec- 
tion of the results than in the method em- 
ployed and in its influence on the further 
development. A close investigation of 
early Greek astronomy and mathematics®^ 
reveals an interesting fact. The determi- 
nation of the time for the rising and set- 
ting of given arcs of the ecliptic, which lies 
at the heart of the question of the chang- 
ing length of day and night, appears to be 
the most decisive problem in the develop- 
ment of spherical geometry. It is typical 
for the whole situation that a Greek 
"mathematical” work, the Sphaerics of 
Theodosius (ca. 200 b.c.), does not con- 
tain a single astronomical remark. The 
structure and contents of the main theo- 
rems, however, are determined by the as- 
tronomical problem in question; the meth- 
ods applied constitute a very interesting 
link between the Babylonian linear meth- 
ods and the final trigonometrical methods. 

Trigonometry undoubtedly has a very " > 

86 Neiigebauer [13] and [18], 

88 Almagest II, 7 and 8. Of. also Tetrabiblos I, 20 
(ed. Robbins, p. 94), 21 (ed. Boll -Boer, pp. 46, 47 ff.). 

67 This investigation has been carried out by Olaf 
Schmidt (doctoral thesis. Brown Univ., 1943 [un- 
published]). 
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long history. We find the basic relations 
between the chord and diameter of a circle 
already in use in Old Babylonian texts 
which employ the so-called “Thales'" and 
“Pythagorean" theorems.®® In sharp con- 
trast to the Greek models for the move- 
ment of the celestial bodies, which oper- 
ate with circles and therefore necessarily 
recpiire trigonometrical functions, we find 
no applications of trigonometry in the 
cuneiform astronomical texts of the Seleu- 
cid period which are exclusively based on 
arithmetical methods described above. 

So far as we know, spherical trigonome- 
try appears for the first time in the Sphae- 
vie of Menelaos®® (m. a.d. 100). The as- 
tronomical background of this work is 
much more outspoken than in Theodosius, 
but here, too, much is left to the reader, 
wlio must be familiar with the methods of 
ancient, astronomy to understand all the 
astronomical implications. The modern 
scholar faces an additional difficulty, 
namely, the modification of the Greek 
text by the Arabic editors. The Greek 
original is lost, and what we possess is only 
the Arabic version made almost a thou- 
sand years later. In this interval falls the 
gradual transformation of Greek trigo- 
nometry, operating with chords, to the 
modern treatment, wliich uses the sine 
function. It is well known that this change 
goes back to Hindu astronomy, where the 
chords sulitended by an angle were re- 
placed by the length of the half-chord of 
the half-angle,'^® i.e., our “sin a." It is, 
however, a much more involved ciuestion 
to separate tlxese new methods from those 
used originally by Menelaos; this ques- 
tion must be answered if we wish to un- 
derstand the development of ancient 
spherical astronomy. Tliis, in turn, is 

»»Cf. NftUgebau©r«Struye flj, .pp. 90-91; Neuge- 
bauer MKT^ I, p. 180; and Nengebaiier-Sachs MCT, 
,ProbI©m-rT6»:t A, 

Cf„ e,g,, Bi-auninUhl GT, chap. 3. ^ 


necessary in. order to .appreciate tlie^,.: con- 
tributions made by the Hindii-Arabic as- 
tronomers which eventually led to the 
modern form of . spherical trigonometry. 

13. It is of great interest to see that the 
very same problem — the determination of 
rising times— leads to still other methods 
which are now known partly as “nomog- 
raphy," partly as “descriptive geometry." 
We have a small treatise, 'mitten .by 
Ptolemy, called the AnalemmaJ^ He first 
introduces in a very systematic way three 
different sets of spherical coordinates, each 
of which determines the position of a 
point on the celestial sphere. Then these 
coordinates are projected on different 
planes, and these planes are turned into 
the plane of construction, just as we do 
today in descriptive geometry. Finally, 
certain scales are used to find graphically 
the relations between different coordi- 
nates, again following principles which we 
now use in nomography. The Arabs used 
and developed these methods in connec- 
tion with the construction of siindials.^^ 
Another method of projection, today 
called “stereographic," is given in Ptole- 
my's Planisphaenum. The theory of per- 
spective drawing in the Renaissance is di- 
rectly connected with this work.^® 

The practi(;al importance of the deter- 
mination of the rising times or the length 
of the days is not restricted to the theory 
of sundials. The Icmgth of the longest day 
increases with the geographical latitude, 
thus giving us the means to determine the 
latitude of a place from the ratio of the 

Ptolemy, Opera fl, ])}>. lS7-'223. No complete 
fcraoslation of this badly preserved text has yet X)een 
published, but an excellent commentary has been 
given by Luckey {11. I'hese methods, using descrip- 
tive geometry, are of an older date, as is evident from 
the fact that they are already menti()ned hy Vitruvius 
(beginning of our era). Of. Nougehauer [14] and Luck- 
ey {21. 

Of., e.g., Garbers ES and Luckey {,2]. 

’'s Ptolemy, Opera II, pp, 225-59, translated in 
Dreckor 11]; cf. also Loriain M. Cantor, Ge^ichichte der 
Mathematikf IV, p. 582. 
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shortest to the longest day. The ratio 3 : 2 
accepted by Babyloiiian astronomers for 
the ratio of the longest to shortest day- 
light led the. Greek geographers to deter- 
mine erroneously 'the latitude of Babylon' 
as 35° (instead of 32|°). This error seri- 
ously affected the shape of the eastern 
part of the ancient map of the world.'^'^ 
The precise relationship can only be es- 
taWished by using spherical trigonome- 
try, but here, too, the ^dinear’^ methods 
wer^applied to various values of the basic 
ratio if order to give the law for the 
changing length of the days for the corre- 
sponding latitude. It must be remarked, 
however, that at this stage of affairs the 
concept ^latitude” does not yet actually 
appear, but the ratio of the longest to the 
shortest day itself was used to charac- 
terize the location of a place. Zones of the 
same ratio were considered as belonging 
to the same “clima,” a concept which 
plays a great role in ancient and medieval 
geography. The difference in character 
and behavior of nations living in different 
climates furnished one of the main argu- 
ments for the influence of astronomical 
phenomena on human life.’^® 

The second geographical coordinate — 
the longitude — caused more trouble. The 
difference in longitude between two places 
on the earth is essentially equivalent to 
the difference in local time. But there 
existed no clocks or signals to compare the 
local time at far-distant places. Only one 
phenomenon could be used as a time sig- 
nal, namely, records of simultaneous ob- 
servations of a lunar eclipse from two dif- 
ferent places. If each observer took note 
of the local time at which he observed the 
beginning and end of a lunar eclipse, a 

74 For the determination of the size of the earth by 
Eratosthenes (about 250 b.c.), Mariniis of Tyre 
(about A.B. 100), and Ptolemy (about a.d. 150), see 
Mzik EGM, pp, 96 ff., and, in general, Heidel GM, 
chap. xi. Of. also Hoiiigmarm SK and Neugebauer [131, 

75E.g., Tetrabiblo$ H, 2. 


comparison of these records would then 
furnish the needed information. Hippar- 
chus proposed the use of this method for 
an exact construction of the map of the 
world, but his program was never carried 
out. Only one pair of simultaneous ob- 
servations seems to have been made, the 
eclipse of 331 b.c., September 20, record- 
ed three hours earlier in Carthage than at 
Arbela,*^® Actually the difference in local 
time between these two localities is much 
smaller, and consequently the ancient 
map of the world suffers from a serious 
distortion in the direction from east to 
west. Here we see one of the most essen- 
tial differences between ancient and mod- 
ern science at work. Ancient science suf- 
fered most severely from the lack of scien- 
tific organization which is so familiar in 
our own times. In antiquity, generations 
passed before a new scientific idea found a 
follower able to use and develop methods 
handed down from a predecessor. The 
splendid isolation of the great scholars of 
antiquity can only be paralleled with the 
first beginnings of the new development 
in the European Renaissance. It seems to 
me beyond any doubt that even centers 
like Alexandria or Pergamon during their 
height would appear very poorly equipped 
if compared with a modern university of 
moderate size. And these centers them- 
selves were few and practically isolated at 
any particular time; and at all times they 
were dependent upon the mood of some 
autocratic ruler. No wonder that the 
great achievements of antiquity are either 
the result of priestly castes of sufficiently 
stable tradition or of a few ingenious men 
who expended tremendous energy in restor- 
ing and enlarging the structure of a science 
known to them from the written legacy of 
their predecessors. One must not think 

7s Ptolemy Geographia i. 4. 2 (ed. Nobbe, p. 11). 
Of. aliso M^k-Hopfaer PJOB, p. 21, n. 3. For Hip- 
parclms’ program see Strabo Geography i. 0. 7; also , 
Berger pp. 12 fl. 
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that mathematics and astronomy, like the 
popular philosophical systems or the art 
of rhetoric, were taught in the same man- 
ner from generation to generation. Three 
centuries separate Hipparchus from Ptol- 
emy, one Eudoxos from Euclid, Euclid 
from Archimedes and Apollonius. To be 
sure, the literary tradition was never in- 
terrupted between these outstanding men, 
but most of the intermediate literature at 
best merely preserved and commented. 
This explains not only why ingenious 
ideas were frequently lost (e.g., Archi- 
medes’ methods of integration) but also 
why it was so easy to destroy ancient sci- 
ence almost completely in a very short 
time. Astronomy alone had a slight ad- 
vantage because of its practical usefulness 
in navigation, geography, and time-reck- 
oning, supplemented by the fortunate ac- 
cident that the Easter festival followed 
the lunar calendar of the Near East, thus 
sanctioning lunar theory when other secu- 
lar sciences fell into total desuetude. 

The extreme paucity of scientists at al- 
most any given time in antiquity gave rise 
to another phenomenon in Greek litera- 
ture; the publication of commentaries 
and popularizing works. A work like the 
Almagest, written in purely scientific 
style, was certainly unintelligible to the 
majority of people who needed or wanted 
to know a modest amount of astronomy. 
Hence books were written which attempt- 
ed to explain Ptolemy’s text sentence by 
sentence,'^’ or which gave abstracts ac- 
companied liy explanations of the main 
principles as far as this could be done 
without mathematics.'** We can observe 
the same phenomenon in geography. The 
first chapter of Ptolemy’s Geography’’^ 

The commentaries of Pappus and Theon of Alex- 
andria (and presumably of Hypathia) are of this type. 
For tiles© texts cf, Kom© CPT. 

Kepresented, e.g., by Theon of Smyrna (second 
cent. A.D.) or Proclus (fifth cent. a.d.). 

Edited by Nobbe (1843). The first chapter is 
excellently discussed by M2ik and Hopfner PDP. 


con.tains a very interesting theory oi map 
projeetion, whereas the remaining twelve 
chapters constitute an enormous cata- 
logue of localities from all over the then 
known world and the ■ corresponding 
values of longitude and latitude to be 
plotted into the network which was to be 
constructed according to the method ex- 
plained in the first chapter. This, again, 
was not geography for the entertainment 
of the. general reader. To satisfy popular 
tastes, there was another literature, I’gpre- 
sented by works like Strabo’s Geo0aphy.^^ 
These more pleasant writings furnished 
serious competition to the strictly scien- 
tific literature and determined to a large 
extent the character of the field in late 
antiquity and the Middle Ages. 

14. For the modern historian of ancient 
astronomy it is therefore of the greatest 
value to have an additional source of as- 
tronomical literature in which the earlier 
tradition was kept alive without interrup- 
tion for a much longer period: the astro- 
logical texts. We have already mentioned 
that astrology in the modern use of the 
word appeared very late in antiquity. 
The art of casting horoscopes can be said 
to be a typical Hellenistic product, the re- 
sult of the close contact between Greek 
and oriental cultures.®^ We possess Greek 
papyri from Egypt from the beginning of 
our era to the Arabian conquest showing 
us the application of astronomical meth- 
ods in a great number of specific horo- 
scopes and in minor astronomical trea- 
tises. In addition, an enormous astro- 
logical literature is preserved, catalogued 
during the last fifty years in the twelve 
volumes of the Catalogus by Cumont and 

Edited and translated in the “ Loeb Ohissical 
Library” by H. L. Jones (8 vols.; 19I7™32). 

Of., e.g., Oapeile [1], who show^s that only weak 
traces of astrological ideas in Greek literature can b© 
followed as far back as 400 b.c. 

82 Concerning horoscopes, see above, ii. 17. Ex- 
amples of astronomical treatises are Pap. Ryl. 27, 
464, 622/24, 527/28, or Ourtis-Robbius [ij. 
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his collaborators:^ Finally, A^ettiiis Va- 
lens, who wrote shortly before Ptolemy, 
and Ptolemy himself as the author of the 
famous Tei5ra5^6Zos, must be mentioned. 
Modern scholars have not yet made full 
X use of this vast material. The reason is 
only too clear: the amount of work to be 
. done surpasses by far the power of a single 

individual, and the work itself is certainly 
not very pleasant. The astronomical part 
must be extracted from occasional re- 
marks, short computations, and similar 
instances submerged beneath purely as- 
trological matter of a very unappealing 
character. But this work must eventually 
be done and will give valuable results. As 
an example might be mentioned the ques- 
* tion of discovering the principle accord- 

, ing to which the equinox was placed in 

I the zodiac. This question must be an- 

I swered, for on it depend our calculations 

I in the determination of constellations, 

I chronology, etc. Moreover, systematic 

checking of astrological computations will 
I frequently yield information about the 

I . character of the astronomical tables used 

I /'at the time. ' 

We touch here upon a point of great 
importance for the modern attitude to- 
1 ward ancient astronomy. The usual treat- 

■ ment of ancient sciences as a homogeneous 

type of literature is very misleading. It is 
necessary to realize that very different 
levels of astronomy or mathematics were 
coexistent, almost without mutual con- 
tact or interference. One misses the es- 
: sential points in the understanding of an- 

cient astronomy if one naively considers 
various documents in their chronological 
: order. Even works by the same person 

must sometimes be separated from one 
another. Ptolemy's Almagest is purely 
r mathematical, the Tetrabihlos (written 

l 83 Cf. also Boll [2]. 

84 Kroll VV. 

83 Ptolemy, Opera III, 1, and “Loeb Classical Li- 
brary” (ed. F. E. Robbins). 


after the AlmagesiY^ is purely astrologi- 
cal, and his Harmonics^'^ contains a chap- 
ter on the harmony of spheres employing 
concepts of the planetary movements 
which contains such strong simplification 
of the actual facts that one wnuld try in 
vain to find similar assumptions in any of 
the other works of Ptolemy. In other 
words, it is necessary to evaluate each 
text in its proper surrounding and accord- 
ing to its traditional style. One cannot, for 
example, speak without qualification of 
the contact between Babylonian and 
Greek astronomy. Such a contact might 
even have worked in opposite directions 
in different fields. For instance, we have 
already referred to the possibility that 
Hellenistic astrology returned to Baby- 
lonia in the form acquired in Egypt or 
Syria, whereas observational material 
from Mesopotamia undoubtedly influ- 
enced Greek mathematical astronomy 
deeply. In general, it can be said that the 
growth of ancient sciences shows much 
more irregularity and stratification than 
modern scientists, accustomed to the fact 
of the uniform spread of modern ideas 
and methods, are prone to assume. 

The lack of uniformity in the whole 
field of ancient astronomy in general nec- 
essarily interferes also with the investiga- 
tion of any special problem. We have al- 
ready mentioned the fact that astrology 
in the Assyrian age differed considerably 
from the horoscopic type which prevailed 
in late antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
But there exists a third type, standing be- 
tween the omina type (^Vhen this and 
this happens in the skies, then such and 
such a major event will be the conse- 
quence") and the individual birth horo- 
scope, namely, the ' 'general prognostica- 
tion," explained in full detail in the first 
two books of the Tdrabiblos, This type of 

88 This follows from^^the iatroduction to the Tetra- 
hiblos. ^ 

87 During HP and PPM. 
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First canfciiry cf. for this date Nettgehaiier 

[14], pp. 

Usually dated about a.d. 300; cf., iu> weyer, 
Klein HI, p. i;^3, n. 23. 

»» Greek text ed. Hoche (Leipzig, hsoti); English 
translation: D’Ooge-Robbins-Karpinski Nic. 

Vogei [2]; Gandz [3]. 

s^Gandz 1,1 j, t2j. 131. 

Opera VIII; cf. above, p. IG. 

Opera VI. 


»s Wot the whole complex of the aiident JuBtihca- 
tipna of astrology, see Duhem, SM, II, 274 ft, 

TMs is the asstimption of Kroll H]* p. 2t0, for 
the tendency exhibited in Ploieniy’s Tetmbibloa, 

* OD Cf. the excellent survey of this situation in 


astrolcgy is acimiily primitive cosmic 
physics built on ti vast general izatiori of 
the evidiuit iufiueiice of the position of the 
SLiu in the zodiac on tlie weatlier on earth. 
The infiuciice of t]u3 moon is considered 
as of almost equal importance, and from 
tills point of departure an intricate system 
of (‘haraeterization of the parts of the zo- 
diac!, the nature of the planets, and their 
mutual relations is developed.®^ This 
whole astronomical meteorology is, to be 
sure, based on utterly naive analogies and 
generalizations, Init it is certainly no more 
naive and plays no more with words than 
the most admired philosophical systems of 
antiquity. It would lie of great interest 
for the understanding of ancient physics 
and science in general to know where and 
when this system was developed. The 
question arises ^vlletller this is a Greek in- 
vention, replacing the Babylonian omen 
literature, which must at any rate have 
lost most of its interest with the end of 
independent Mesopotamian rule, whether 
it precedes the invention of the horoscopic 
art for individuals or merely represents 
an attempt to rationalize the latter on 
more general princaples.^® Thus we see 
that even in a single field of ancient as- 
tronomical thought the most heterogene- 
ous influences are at work; the analysis of 
these influences has repercussions on al- 
most every aspect of the study of ancient 
civilizations.'*® 

15. The same branching-off into very 
different lines of thought must also be rec- 
ognized in tlie development of Greek 
mathematics. The line of development 
characterized by tlie names of Eudoxus, 
Euclid, Archimedes, and Apollonius is to 
be separated sharply from writings like 


Heron®* and Diophaiitus®“ or tlie Arithme- 
tic of Nicomaclius of Gc^rasa.®'* Hero, again, 
the question of oriental inliuenc.o (aiiinut 
be discussed as one common pficnomenoii. 
Egyptian caknilation technique and men- 
suration were certainly continued in simi- 
lar works in Hellenistic Egypt and found 
their way into Roman and medieval prac- 
tices. At the same time, Babylonian nu- 
merical methods influenced Alexandrian 
astronomy. How Babylonian algebraic 
concepts eventually reached Greek 
ers like Diopliantus is still completely un- 
known, but that it did is supported by 
tlie strong paralieiisru in methods and 
problems.®-^ ICqually Licking is detailed in- 
formation as to the revival of these meth- 
ods in Moslem literature.®'^ On the other 
liand, the jiroblems whicii (anerged from 
the discovery of tlie irrational mmiliers 
are undoubtedly of Greek origin. It is, 
however, not correct to consider writings 
of the same person as ecpially representa- 
tive of “Greek’’ mathematics. Those parts 
of Euclid’s Elements (the majority of the 
work) whicli deal more or less directly 
with the problem of irrational numbers 
are, as we said before, Greek. Most likely 
of equally Greek origin is Euclid’s as- 
tronomical treatise ('tilled Phenomena, 
which is written on so elementary a level 
that nobody would attribute it to the au- 
thor of the Elements if the authorship 
were not so firmly established. And, final- 
ly, Euclid’s Data^'^ contains the treat- 
ment of purely algebraical problems Iiy 
geometrical means— which can bo. inter- 
preted as tlie direcit gcornetric^al trarisia- 
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tioQ of metliods well known to Babylonian 
niatheniatics.^^ These metk of ''geo- 
metrical algebra'' ill turn determine the 
whole structure of Apollonius' theory of 
■ conic sections.^® 

' ; Greek mathematics is by far the best- 
investigated, field of ancient science (and 
I : of' the history of science in general) the 

I' situation with respect to the source ma- 

I terial is very good^^*^^ — except where only 

Arabic manuscripts are preserved.^®" But 
I oim must not forget that, also this tradi- 

■ tion fliffers from severe gaps. This is due 

not only to the destruction of manuscripts 
over a period of two thousand years but 
also to the effect of literary influence. I re- 
fer not only to the above-mentioned elimi- 
nation of older treatises by the overshad- 
owing of the great works of the Hellenistic 
period. The Greeks themselves contribut- 
ed to the distortion of the picture of the 
actual development by inventing seem- 
ingly plausible stories where the real rec- 
ords were already lost. The oft-repeated 
stories about Thales, Pythagoras, and 
other heroes are the result.’ We should 
now realize that we know next to nothing 
about earlier Greek mathematics and as- 
tronomy in general and about the contact 
with the Near East and its influence in 
particular. The method which involves 
the use of a few obscure citations’®^ from 

Ncugebaucr [ir>] . 

Zeutheri KA and Neugebaiier [16]. 

10" Best exposition: Heath GM and and 

Euclid. A selection of texts is given in Thomas GM W. 

nn Most of the texts are edited in the Teubneriana 
collection. 

Menelaos alone is now edited (Krause 
but Books V, vi, and vii of Apollonius' Conic. Sections 
are still unavailable in a modern edition. Archimedes’ 
construction of the heptagon is published in a free 
translation of the Arabic version in Schoy TLAB, pp. 
74-01; cf. also Tropfke [1]. 

103 As an example might be mentioned the criticism 
of the story of the Thales eclipse by Pannekoek [3], 
p. 955; Dreyer /{PS, p. 12, n. 2; Neugebauer [9], pp. 
295-96. Cf. also Frank, Plato, or Heidel [1]. 

10* The fragments collected by Diels not only 
give an extremely incomplete picture of the lost writ- 
ings but were certainly very much distorted by the 


late authors for the restoration of the 
history of science during the course of . 

centuries seems to me doomed to failure. : 

This amounts to little more than an at- 
tempt to understand the history of mod- 
ern science from a few corrupt cpiotatioiis 
from Kant, Goethe, Shakespeare, and | 

Dante. 

16. Undoubtedly the most spectacular ; 

advances in the history of astronomy until 
very recent times were scored in the theo- 
ry of the planets. The catch-words “Pto- 
lemaic" and “Copernican" refer to differ- i 

ent assumptions as to the mechanism of j 

the planetary movement. This is not the I 

place to underline the fact that the Coper- > 

nican theory is by no means so different 
from or so superior to the Ptolemaic the- I 

ory as is customarily asserted in anniver- I 
sary celebrations, but we must briefly ' 

analyze Ptolemy’s own claims to having | 

been the first one who was able to give a 
consistent planetary theory.’®® This claim | 

seems to contradict not only the existence f 

of pre-Ptolemaic planetary tables in , j 
Roman Egypt as well as in Mesopotamia I 
but also Ptolemy’s own reference to such 
texts. What Ptolemy means, however, be- ) 
comes clear if one reads the details of the ' | 
introduction to Ms own theory. He re- ’ | 
quires an explanation of the planetary 
movement by means of a combination of 
uniform circular movements which re- 
frains from simplifications like the as- 
sumption of an invariable amount for the 
retrograde arc and similar deviations from 
the actual observations. Indeed, in order 
to remain in close agreement with the ob- 
servations, Ptolemy had to overcome diffi- 
culties which Hipparchus was not able to 


authors from whose works they are taken. One needs 
only to look at the picture of oriental writings ob- 
tained from Greek tradition as compared with the 
originals. 

The correct estimate can be found in Thorndike 
BM, Vol. V, chap, xviii. 
lOB Almaffest IX, 2. 
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master and which led Ptolemy to a model 
which is very close to Kepler's final solu- 
, tion of the problem, by assuming not only 
an eccentric position of the earth but also 
an eccentric point around which the 
movement of the planetary eccenter ap- 
pears to be uniform. The resulting orbit is 
of almost elliptical shape with these two 
points as foci .^07 whole theory is 

closely related in method to the explana- 
tion of the ^'evection” of the moon (a pe- 
riodic perturbation of the moon's orbit 
discovered by Ptolemy) by a combination 
of eccentric and epicyciic movements. 
Both theories are real masterpieces of 
ancient mathematical astronomy which 
far surpassed all previous results. 

It is not surprising that Ptolemy's re- 
sults overshadowed all pre\doiis works. All 
that we know about his forerunners comes 
mainly from the Almagest itself. We hear 
that Hipparchus used eccenters and epi- 
cycles for the explanation of the anomalies 
in the movement of the sun and the 
moon/o^ and we learn about theorems for 
such movements proved by Apollonius.^®^ 
This brings us to the very period (about 
200 B.c.) from which the oldest cuneiform 
planetary texts are preserved— computed, 
however, on entirely different principles. 
These cuneiform texts cover the two cen- 
turies down to the time of Caesar. A direct 
continuation, chronologically speaking, 
but of still another type, are planetary 
tables from l^gypt, written in Demotic or 
Greek. These tables give the dates at 
which the planets enter or leave the signs 
of the asodiae. Sucli tables were known to 
Cicero^^^ and are most likely the ‘‘eternal 
tables" quoted with contempt by Ptole- 

Of. Schumacher UI for the Ptolemaic theory of 
Veniw and Mercury. For the Oreek planetary theory 
in general, see Heras GB I, 

Almagest III, 4. 

Almagest XII, 1 ( #= Apollonius, ed. Heiberg, 

II, 

^ no Neugebauer {3}. Of. above, p. 5. 

nj Cicero De divinatione ii. 6, 17; cf. also a, 71, 146. 


jny_ii 2 We do not know how these tables 
were computed, and their occurrence in 
Greek as well as in Demotic leaves u.s in 
doubt as to their origin — showing us only 
the degree of interrelation we can expect 
in Hellenistic times. 

The most interesting question would, of 
course, be to learn more about Hippar- 
chus’ astronomy. He is most famous as 
the discoverer of the precession of the 
equinoxes. Though this fact cannot be 
doubted,^'® underlining its importance 
lays the wrong emphasis on a plnSiome- 
non which gained its importance only 
from Newton’s theory, which showed 
that precession depends on the shape of 
the earth and thus opened the way to 
test the theory of general gravitation by 
direct measurements on the earth. For 
ancient astronomy, however, precession 
played a very small role, requiring nothing 
more than sufficiently remote and suffi- 
ciently reliable records of observations of 
positions of fixed stars. The change in 
positions must then eventually become 
evident; and little difficulty was en- 
countered in incorporating this slow 
movement into the adoptect model of 
celestial mechanics. What we actually 


■<» Alniageni IX, 2. 

Schnaber.s attempts (Schnabel [ID to prove 
that procession was taken into consideration in the 
cuneiform texts are, to say the least, inconclusive and 
in part based on mere scribal errors. 

114 Schmidt [ 1 ]. 
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■ ,' lem^ in connection with Hipparchus is, of 
course, the problem of the dependence of 
Hipparchus (and Greek astronomy in gen- 
eral) on Babylonian results and methods. 
Whatever the conclusions derived from a 
deeper knowledge of Hipparchusb as- 
tronomy may turn out to be, one thing is 
clear: the century between Alexander’s 
I conquest of the Near East, and Hippar- 

I chys’ time is the critical period for the 

origin of Babylonian mathematical as- 
^ tronomy as well as for its contact with 

J Gr^k^ astronomy. Since Kugler’s dis- 

( eoveries, which showed the exact coinci- 

dence between numerical relations in 
cuneiform tablets and in Hipparchus’ 
theory, no one has doubted Babylonian 
, priority. It is an undeniable fact that the 

Babylonian theory is based on mathe- 
j matical methods known already in Old 

i Babylonian times and does not show any 

1 trace of methods considered to be charac- 

teristically Greek. The problem remains, 

I however, to answer the question: What 

^ caused the sudden outburst of scientific 

I astronomy in Mesopotamia after many 

I centuries of a tradition of another sort? 

I On what background can we understand, 

for example, the report^^® that the “Chal- 
daean” Seleucus from Seleucia on the 
Tigris^^’^ completed the heliocentric the- 
ory, previously proposed as a hypothesis 
by Hipparchus? Greek influence on late 
Babylonian astronomy must not be de- 
nied or asserted on aprioristic grounds, if 
we really want to understand a phenome- 
non of great historical significance. 

These remarks are not intended to 
make Greek influence alone responsible 
for the new developments in Mesopo- 
tamia. As a matter of fact, this answer 
would only raise the equally unsolved 

115 Kugler BikfE, p. 40. 

115 Plutfarch Plat, quaest. vii. 1. 1006 O (ed, Ber- 
jnardakis, Moralia, VI, 138), Cf, also Heath, 4*8, pp. 
805 ff, and Duhem SM, I, 423 ff. 

117 Strabo xvi. 739. Seleuciis may have lived about 
150 B.c. 


question why Greek astronomy suddenly 
emerged from many centuries of primi- 
tiveness to a scientific system. The alter- 
native, Greek or Babylonian, might even 
exclude the right answer from the very 
beginning. It also seems possible that the 
rise of mathematical astronomy in Hel- 
lenistic times resulted from the suddenly 
intensified contact between several types 
of civilization, in some respects to be 
paralleled with the origin of modern sci- 
ence in the Renaissance. In other words, 
neither the Greeks nor the Orientals 
might have been alone responsible for the 
new development but rather the enormous 
widening of the horizon of all members of 
the culture of the Hellenistic age. One re- 
sult of this process was probably the new 
attitude toward the relationship between 
the individual and the cosmos, expressed 
in the new form of horoscopic astrology. 
In this case it is quite evident that Egypt 
and Greece — ^and perhaps Syria as well- 
contributed about equally much to the re- 
finement and spread of this new creed. It 
is equally possible that the contact be- 
tween Greek scholars, trained to think 
in geometrical terms which Greek 
mathematics had developed in the fifth 
century, and Babylonian astronomers, 
equipped with superior numerical meth- 
ods and observational records, brought 
into simultaneous existence two closely 
related types of mathematical astronomy : 
the treatment by arithmetical means in 
Babylonia and the model based on circu- 
lar movements in the Greek centers of 
learning in the eastern Mediterranean. It 
may well be that competition, not bor- 
rowing, was the chief contributor to the 
initial impetus.^^^ At any rate, it is clear 
that each detail in the development of 
Hellenistic astronomy which we will be 
able to understand better will reveal a new 
aspect in the fascinating process of the 

; Nengebauer tl7], pp, 30-31. 
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creation of the new world which was 
destined to the foundation of the 

Roman and medieval civilizations. 

The nniciiie role of the Hellenistic pe- 
riod in the field of sciences; as in other 
fa^lds, can be described as the destruction 
of a cultural tradition which dominated 
the Near East and tlic Mediterranean 
coiintiicvs for many centuries, but also the 
founding of a new tradition which held 
following generations in its spell. The his- 
tory of astronomy in the Hellenistic age 
is especially well suited to demonstrate 
that the great energies liberated by the 
disintegration of an old cultural tradition 
are very soon transformed into sta))ilizing 
forces of a new tradition, which includes 
about as many elements of development 
as of stagnation. 

y, SPECIAL PROBLEMS 

18. Every research program in a com- 
plex field will face the need of constant 
modification and adjtistment to unfore- 
seen complications and new ramifications. 
Problems can arise and results be ob- 
tained without having been anticipated in 
the original question. The context of a 
mathematical text, for example, can de- 
termine with absolute certainty the mean- 
ing of a word otherwise only vaguely de- 
fined; sign-forms in a papyrus which is 
exactly dated by astronomical means may 
furnish, valuable information for purely 
paleographical probk^ms. From dates and 
positions given in Demotic* astronomical 
texts, it follows that the Alexandrian cal- 
endar introduced by Augustus was used 
by Egyptian s(*ribes only a few years after 
the reform very much in contrast to the 
common opinion that the lilgyptians were 
especially conservative , in general and in 
calehdaric matters in particular., In short, ■ 
from few, but solidly established, facts we 
c*an learn more than from all general spee- 
t Illations. ' , 


Eastern Studies 

; . One of the problems which at'. first sight 
lies- very ' rniicli , outside 'the history of. an- 
cient astronomy is the study of social and 
economic conditions of the ancient civili- 
zations. There are, however, several points 
of . contact between these studies and 
astronomy. We are indebted to Ciiniont 
for a masterly iniT^stigation of tie in- 
formation contained in the astrological 
literature from Hellenistic Egypt.'*-*-^® His 
results a.re . not ■ only of interest for the 
liistory- of .ancient civilization but also 
illustrate very well the baekgroiSncr of 
the men who used and' transmitted tlie 
astronomical material known to us from 
_ the planelary taibkvs or from Vettius 
Valeris. It turns out that tla? soil in 
which llu\se praeti(*es were rooted was 
essentially iCgyptian, in spit(i of the use 
of the Grec^k language in the do(*umonts. 
This is in perfect harmony with the close 
parallelism between Greek and Demotic 
planetary texts mentioned ' above. . and, 
shows the constant interaction of Greek 
and native influences in Hellenistic Egypt. 
It also shows how dangerous it is to de- 
cide the autliorship of Hellenistic doc- 
trines or methods simply on the basi>s of 
such superficial grounds as tlie language 
used. 

The analogous question for lEibylonia 
seems to he easier to answer. The Mesopo- 
tamian origin of the astrological omina 
cannot be doubted. We would, however, 
like to know more aliout the background 
of the astrmiorners of tlie latest period. 
It is well known that the names of tlirce 
Babylonian astronomers appear in Grec^k 
literature^-^ and tliat two of them actually 
were found on astronomicjal tablets, 
though in an unclear context. For one 
particular place, tfie famous city of Uruk 
in South Babylonia, we can go much fur- 
ther. It can be shown that the scribes and 
owners of our texts belong to one of two 

^20 Oumont EA. Bee also Krol! { 1 |. 

Oumout {Ij. 
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^^families/’ or perhaps “'guilds,” of scribes 
who frequently call ' themselves scribes of 
the omen-series “Eniima Ann Enlild'^-’^ 
We can follow the work of these scribes 
very closely for almost a hundred years 
until the school’of Uruk, ceased to exist, 

: probably because of the Parthian invasion 
of Babylonia in 141 B.c, In contrast there- 
to, the school of Babylon survived the 
collapse of the Greek regime, as is proved 
by a continuous series of astronomical 
texts down to 30 b.c. This is an interesting 
resMhin comparison with the assumption 
that Babylon practically ceased to exist 
after the Parthian occupation. The group- 
ing of our texts according to well-defined 
schools is also of interest from another 
point of Anew. It can be shown that tAvo 
different systems of computation existed 
side by side for a long time. Competing 
schools of this sort constitute a phenome- 
non which is usually considered charac- 
teristic for Greek culture. 

19. Countless thousands of business 
documents are preserved from all periods 
of Mesopotamian history. For the urgent- 
ly needed inA'Cstigation of ancient eco- 
nomics, a precise knowledge of the metro- 
logical systems is of the greatest impor- 
tance. Unfortunately, the scientific study 
of Babylonian measures has been sadly 
neglected. Fantastic ideas about the level 
and importance of astronomy in the earli- 
est periods of Babjdonian history led to 
theories AAhich brought measures of time 
and space in close relationship with al- 
leged astronomical discoveries. We know 
today that all these assumptions of the 
early days of Assyriology must be aban- 
doned and that Babylonian metrology 
must, be studied from economic and re- 
lated texts clearly separated according to 
period and region. For the determination 
of Old Babylonian relations between 
various measures, the mathematical texts 

Eor this series cf. BoU-Bezold-Gimdel SS, pp. 
2 ff., and Weidner (2]. 


are of great A^alue because they contain 
numerous examples which giAm detailed 
solutions of problems in which metrologi- 
cal relations play a major role. The conse- 
quences of such relations, established Avith 
absolute certainty, are manifold. For ex- 
ample, Ave noAV know from Old Babylonian 
mathematical texts the measurements of 
seAmral t3?'pes of biicks^-^ as well as the pe- 
culiar notation used in counting bricks. It 
is evudent that such information is of im- 
portance for the understanding of con- 
temporary economic texts dealing with 
the deliAmry of bricks for buildings, thus 
leading to purely archeological questions. 
AI etrological relations are also needed if 
Ave AAdsh to gain an insight into wages and 
prices. Returning to our subject, it must 
be said that metrology is of great impor- 
tance not only for the histoiy of the eco- 
nomics of Mesopotamia but also for pure- 
ly astronomical problems. Distances on 
the celestial sphere are measured in as- 
‘ tronomical texts by units borrowed from 
terrestrial metrology. The comparison be- 
tAveen ancient obserA^ation and modern 
computations thus requires a knoAvledge 
of the ancient relations between the vari- 
ous units. This problem is by no means 
simple because our astronomical material 
belongs to relatively late periods, Assyrian 
and Neo-Babylonian, and the metrologi- 
cal system of these times is much more 
involved than the Old Babylonian. Math- 
ematical texts would certainly be of great 
help here too, but the few tablets from 
this period are so badly preserved that 
they present us with at least as many new 
questions as they answer. Neo-Babyloni- 
an economic texts will therefore furnish 
the main point of departure for the study 
‘ , ^ I./ . 

Neugel>au©r-S 3 chs MCT, Problem-Text O and 
Sachs [1], , . 

WasChow p], p. 277, found, in discii^ing mathe- 
matical texts, tha;t the value of the area-measure “se” 
must be changed by a factor CO against older assump- 
tioni^, It is obvious how such facts influence the inter- 
pretation of economic texts. 



Almagmi VIT, 4 (ed. Heiberg, p. 37). 

^28 Cf., e.g., Tetrabihlos I, 20 (ed. Bobbins, pp. 94~- 
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of the latest phase of Mesopotamian me- 
trology and its astronomical applications. 

It m,ight be mentioned, in this connec- 
tion, that theories about direct relation- 
ship between early Mesopotamian me- 
trology and astronomy also gave rise to 
the;, rather' unfortunate concept of 'high 
accuracy in the determination of weights, 
measures of length, etc. It is of great im- 
portance to realize that the absolute val- 
ues of all metrological units are subject to 
great margins of inaccuracy and local and 
temporal variations. The first step in a 
historical investigation of Mesopotamian 
metrology must therefore be to establish 
from economic and mathematical texts 
the ratios between the units; these ratios 
have an incomparably better chance of 
showing unformity than the absolute 
values deduced from accidental archeo- 
logical finds. 

20. Closely related to metrological prob- 
lems is the question of the accurate identi- 
fication of ancient star configurations. 
Much work remains to be done before it 
will be possible to give a reliable history 
of the topography of the celestial sphere 
in general, or even of the zodiacal con- 
stellationsd*^''^ In spite of attempts to make 
Egypt responsible for many forms, 
predominant influence of Babylonian con- 
cepts on the grouping of stars into pic- 
tures must be maintained. But neither 
Babylonian nor higyptian developments 
are known in detail. The identification of 
Egyptian constellations is especially diffi- 
cult, mainly because it must be based on 
relations between the times of rising and 
setting and therefore depends on elements 
which are grossly schematized in the texts 
at our disposal. The situation in Mesopo- 
tamia is slightly better because we have 

actual observations in addition to the 

r 

126 The best simimary is given by the Boli-Gundel 
article, “Sternbilder,” in Boscher GRM, Vol. VI 
^ (1937), cols. 867-1072. 

Cf. osp. Gundel BD and B T and the criticism 
of Schott 12J. 


schematic lists, at least for the later peri- 
ods which are of special importance' for 
the Hellenistic forms of the constella- 
tions. 

F or the period following the publication 
of the Almagest, we must take into ac- 
count the possibility of still other compli- 
cations. We know from explicit remarks 
in the Almagest that Ptolemy ^s star cata- 
logue : introduced deviations from, older 
■ catalogues.^-2^ Astrological works, how- 
ever, may very well have maintained -pre- 
Ptolemy standards both with resg^e^',, to 
the boundaries of constellation and the 
counting of angles in the zodiac. We have 
already mentioned the stubborn adher- 
ence of astrological writers to methods of 
computation which were made obsolete 
by the development of spherical trigo- 
nometry.^^^ For the modern historian it is 
therefore of importance to establish the 
specific standard according to which a 
given document was written, especially 
when chronological problems are in- 
volved. 

21. While metrology is a much-needed 
implement for economic history and the 
understanding of ancient astronomy, as- 
tronomy itself serves general history in 
chronological problems. Chronology is 
the necessary skeleton of history and 
owes its most important fixed points to 
astronomical facts. We need not empha- 
size the use of reports of ('(‘lips(\s, especial- 
ly solar eclipses, for the determination of 
accurate dates to form the framework into 
which the results of relative chronology 
must be fitted. It must be underlined, 
however, that the available material is by 
no means exhausted. A better understand- 
ing and reinvestigation of tlie reports of 
the Assyrian astronomers will certainly 
furnish new information of chronological 
value. It must be stated, on the other 
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hand, that not too much is to be expected 
from older material. In order to make an- 
cient observations accessible to modern 

computation, a certain degree of accuracy 
must be granted; this accuracy seems to 
be missing in the earlier phases of the de- 
velopment of astronomy. This, for in- 
stance, makes the older Egyptian material 
so ill suited for chronological purposes. 
For dater periods, however, Egypt has 
furnished and will furnish much informa- 
tion from astrological documents. It is 
partie>^iiiirly calendaric questions, such as 
the use of eras and similar problems, 
which have been illuminated by the dat- 
ing of horoscopes. 

The great variety of calendaric sys- 
tems, local eras, and older methods of dat- 
ing raises many diiOSculties in ancient 
chronology. This difficulty was clearly 
felt also by ancient astronomers and was 
the cause of the early use of consistent 
eras in Babylonian and Greek astronomy. 
The Babylonian texts always use the 
Seleucid Era, whereas Ptolemy reduces all 
dates to the Nabonassar Era but uses the 
Old Egyptian years of constant length. 
This crossing of Egyptian and Babylonian 
influences is paralleled by the subdivision 
of the day into hours. The Egyptians di- 
vided the day into twelve parts from sun- 
rise to sunset, thus obtaining hours whose 
length depended on the season. The Baby- 
lonian astronomers used six subdivisions 
of day and night, but these units were of 
constant length. Combining the Egyptian 
division into 24 hours with the Babyloni- 
an constancy of length, the Hellenistic 
astronomers used “equinoctiah^ hours for 
their computations and solved the prob- 
lem of finding the relationship between 
seasonal and equinoctial hours by spheri- 
cal trigonometry. One sees here again 
what a multitude of relations, problems, 
and methods contributed to shape con- 
cepts such as a continuous era or the 24- 

Almagest II. 9, 


hour day which are so familiar to us 
today. 

Ancient chronology and the accurate 
analysis of ancient reports have turned out 
to be of interest even to a modern astro- 
nomical problem. In 1693 Halley dis- 
covered the fact^^° that the moon’s posi- 
tion appeared to be advanced compared 
with the expected position as computed 
from positions recorded by Ptolemy. This 
^^acceleration” can be explained by a slow 
increase in the length of the solar day or 
by a decrease in the rotational velocity of 
the earth. Such a decrease is caused by 
tidal forces, and it is of great interest to 
determine the amount as accurately as 
possible. For this purpose, accurate posi- 
tions of the moon in remote times are of 
great value, and such positions can, in- 
deed, be derived from records in cunei- 
form texts.^^^ Modern measurements of 
high precision can thus be supplemented 
by observations in antiquity. 

22. Not only are Hellenistic astronomy 
and Hellenistic astrology the determining 
factors for the astronomy and astrology 
of the Middle Ages in Europe, but its in- 
fluence is equally important for the de- 
velopment of astronomical methods and 
concepts in the Middle and Far East. We 
must therefore at least mention an enor- 
mous field which still awaits systematic 
research: Hindu science. This does not 
mean that there is not an extensive litera- 
ture on this subject; indeed, even a small 
number of original texts are published.^®^ 
The main trouble lies, however, in the 
tendency of the majority of publications 
by Hindu authors to claim priority for 
Hindu discoveries and to deny foreign in- 
is® Edm. Halley, ’‘Emendationes ac notae AbatMi 
observationes astronomicas, cum restitutione tabu- 
larum lunisolarum ejusdem authoris,” Philosophical 
Transactions, 17 (1693), No. 204, pp, 913-21. 

131 Of., e.g., Jeffreys [1]. 

132 P. V. Neugebauer [1]. 

133 For the literature until 1899, see Thibaut A AM, 
The best discussion of Hindu astronomy is still Bur- 
gess SS (1860). 
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fliien(*o, as well tis in the opposite tendency 
of sonic Eiiropc'an s(*holars. This tendency 
has bc'cii ospc‘(‘ia,]iy strong so far as Hindu 
rnatheiiuxti(*s is concerned/'^^^ and it ivS ag- 
giTU’atcHl by the inadequate publication of 
the original documents; from which usual- 
ly only scaatterod fragments are cited in 
order to prove some specific statement. As 
a result, there is no means today to obtain 
an independent judgment from the study 
of the original texts which are preserved 
in enormous number, though of relatively 
late date for the most part. 

The situation with respect to Hindu 
astronomy is not much better. There can 
be little doubt that the original impetus 
came from Hellenistic astronomy; the use 
of the eccentric-epicyclic model alone 
would be sufficient proof even if we did 
not also find direct witness in the use of 
Greek terminology.^'^’’' Tliis fact is inter- 
esting in itself, but it may very well be 
that the period of reception lies between 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy; systematic 
study might therefore reveal information 
about pre-Ptolemaic Greek astronomy no 
longer preserved in available Greek 
sources. Hindu astronomy would in this 
ease (constitute one of the most important 
missing links between late Babylonian 
astronomy and the fully developed stage 
of Greek astronomy represented by the 
Almagest. 

^The fundamental difficulty in the 
study of Hindu astronomy lies in the 
character of the pr(3served textual mate- 
rial. The published and commented texts 
consist exclusively of cryptically formu- 
lated verses giving the mien for comput- 
ing certain phenomena, making it ex- 
tremely difficult to understand the actual 

Of., IDa»ttiar*Stogh BFiM (reviewed to Neu- 
gebauer lOJ). 

TMbaut A AM, pp. 43 R. Tbe BaLylotoan ratio 
3 : 2 for the ratio between the longest and shortest 
days of the year also occurs in India (Thlbant A AM, 
pp. 26-27; Kugl^ BMR, pp. 82 an(i 195)» though it 
would be suitable only for the latitude of the northern 
comer of India. For the planetary theory^ see Kugler 
BB, p. 120; Schnabel [2], p. 112; Schnabel {IK p. 60. 
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process to^ be followed. It is : evident/ 
On the,: other hand, IJiat no , astronoiny ' 
of ■'an, advanced, levcd ' can ' exist without 
actually. cco,mpiited ephemerids. It m, list 
therefore be the. first task of the histo.rian 
of Hindu ,astrono,my to .look, for texts' 
which contain actual, computations. Sucli; 
texts are, indeed; preserved in great num- 
ber, Though actually w,ritten in very late 
periods.' Poleniaii’s catalogue^-®*' of San- 
skrit maniisc.ripts in .American collections 
lists about' a hundred such manuscripts in ^ 
the D. E. Smith .collectkm J.n Qafembia 
University .in New York. In their general: 
arrangement, these texts are reminiscent 
of the cuneiform ephemerids from Sekni- 
cid times and must re\’'eal many details 
of the Hindu theory of the planetary 
movement if attacked by the same metli- 
ods which have proved so successful in tiie 
case of the Babylonian material. Tlie com- 
plete publication of this material is an 
urgent desideratum in the exploration of 
oriental astronomy. 

As mentioned above, the texts in the 
D. E. Smith (‘olleetioii are of very recent 
origin, only a few centuri(3s old. This does 
not mean that the methods used are not 
of very much, earlier date. This is sliown 
by the investigation of one of these 
texts, which deals with the problem of 
the varying length of the days during the 
year. Though written about 1500, the 
(imputations are bascal on methods going 
back to a much okk^r period. Analogous 
results can be expected in the remaining 
material, and there is no reason to assume 
that the D. E. Smith collection exhausts 
all the preserved material 

23. In the pnieding sections we ha\T) 
frequently touched on metliodok >gi(‘.a] 
questions. In closing, I wish to underline 
a few principles in a more general way. As 
is only natural, th(^. study of the develop- 
ment of ancient science began under the 

13* Poleinan CIM, pp. 231 F. See also Emeneau 
PIT, pp,318t. 

137 sebmidt {2]. 
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influeijce of the ancient tradition. He- 
rodotus, Diodorus, the commentators of 
Plato, etc., were the sources which de- 
termined the picture of the early stages of 
Greek and oriental mathematics and as- 
tronomy. But while students of political 
histoiy, art, economics, and law learned in 
the early days of systematic archeological 
research to consider this literary tradition 
about the ancient Orient as nothing more 
than a supplementary source to be 
checked by the original documents, the 
majorJt> of historians of the exact sci- 
ences have remained in a stage of naive in- 
nocence, repeating without criticism the 
nursery stories of ancient popular writers. 
This is all the more surprising because 
many of these stories should have revealed 
their purely fictitious character from the 
very beginning. Every invention consid- 
ered of basic importance is attributed to a 
definite person or nation; Thales “dis- 
covered” that a diameter divides the area 
of a circle into two equal parts, Anaxi- 
mandes and several others are credited 
with the discovery of the obliquity of the 
ecliptic, the Egyptians discovered geome- 
try, the Phoenicians arithmetic — and so 
on, according to an obvious pattern of 
naive restoration of facts the origins of 
which had been totally forgotten. Modern 
authors then add stories of their own, 
such as the idea that the construction of 
the pyramids required mathematics, the 
assumption of supposedly marvelous skies 
of Mesopotamia,***® and the notion of 
Egyptian Stone Age astronomers indus- 
triously determining the heliacal rising of 
Sirius or carrying out a geodetic survey of 
the Nile Valley. 

It is clear that the replacement of the 
traditional stories by statements based ex- 
clusively on results obtainable from the 
original sources will not be very appealing. 
This is the inevitable result in the devel- 


For the poor conditions of actual observation cf. 
Koideway WB, p. 192; Vogt [IJ, pp. 38-39; cf. also 
BoH [l], pp. 48 and 157. 


opment of every science; for increased 
knowledge means giving up simple pic- 
tures. In the history of science, an addi- 
tional element must be added to the 
steady increase of complexity resulting - 
from a better understanding of our 
sources. Not only do we learn to interpret 
our material more accurately but we also 
learn to see everywhere the immense gaps 
in our preserved sources. We will more 
and more be forced to admit that many, 
and essential, steps in the development of 
science are hopelessly destroyed; that we, 
at best, are able to sketch mere outlines 
of the history of science during certain 
sharply limited periods; and that many of 
the driAung forces might actually liave 
been quite different from those which we 
customarily restore on the analogy of 
later periods. 

One consequence of this situation seems 
to me to be evident: unless the history of 
science now enters the stage of specializa- 
tion, it will lose all value in the framework 
of historical research. It must be clearly 
understood that the history of science 
must work with methods and must con- 
sider its problems from viewpoints which 
correspond to the methods and standards 
of other branches of historical research. 
The idea must definitely be abandoned 
that the history of science must adapt its 
level to the alleged requirements of the 
teaching of the modern fields of science. 
The intrinsic value of this research must 
be seen in its contribution to our under- 
standing of the historical processes which 
shaped human civilization, and it must be 
made clear that such an understanding 
cannot be reached without the closest 
contact with the other historical fields. 
The call for specialization is not very 
popular. I am convinced, however, that a r 
well-founded insight into the details of a 
single essential step in the development is 
at present of higher value and more fas- 
cinating than any attempt at general syn- 
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thesis. It is ridiculous to believe that we 
are anywhere able to reach “finaF^ re- 
sults in the study of the development of 
human civilization. But the overwhelming 
richness of all phases of human history 
can be appreciated only if we occupy our- 
selves with the real facts as accurately as 
possible and do not attempt to hide their 
manifold aspects under the veil of hazy 
generalizations or let our judgment be 
guided by the naive idea of human “prog- 
ress.” Every synthesis written fifty years 
ago is now completely antiquated' and at 
best enjoyable for its literary style; the 
careful study of the original wnrks of the 
ancients, however, will reveal to everyone 
and at any time the development of their 
aciiievements.^^'^ 

The call for specialization must not be 
misunderstood as a plea for the disregard 
of the general oiitlino^s of the historical 
conditions. On the contrary, specialized 
work can be accomplished successfully 
only if the points of attack are selected 
under constant consideration of possible 
interference from other problems and 
other fields. It is indeed the most gratify- 
ing result of detailed research on a well- 
defined problem that it necessarily un- 
covers relationships which are of primary 
importance for tlie understanding of larger 

^3»AtJ excellent example is Delarnbre 11 A A, pub- 
lished in 1817 and .still net surpassed or even equaled 
because of its tlimd. contact with the original sources. 
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Baillet [1] 
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Berger GFH 
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Boll [1] 

Boll [2] 
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historical processes. The actual wprking 
'program,'; however, needs restriction and 
minute detail wurk. The. most essential 
task is t,hat of inaking the original sources 
accessible as easily as possible in their 
best available form. By the indefatigable 
work of Heiberg, Hultsch, Tannery, and 
many others, .'we, possess today , a, great 
part of the extant writings of , the .Greek 
scientists in excelle,nt editio.iis. 'We owe to,' 
Sir Thomas Little Heath many brilliant 
commentaries and " translations of Greek 
.mathematicians.^''^^ To make Gi«5I?k and 
oriental source material ■ more, generally 
accessible, supplemented, of Gourse, by 
modern translations and commentaries, 
will be the foremost problem of the fu- 
ture. The extension of this program to in- 
clude medieval material, on the one hand, 
and Middle Eastern documents, on the 
other, appears as a logical consequence, 
worthy of the serious efforts of all scholars 
who wish to contribute to the understand- 
ing of the past of our own culture. 

Beow'n University 

On the other hand, much remains to be done to 
repair thci harm caused by classical philologists who 
made their editions inaccossi])Ie to modern scientists 
by translating them into Latin instead of a modern 
language. Great opportunities have been spoiled by 
this absurd attitude. It has fortunately never occurred 
to Orientalists to translate their texts into Hebrew. 
It should be mentioited, however, that the Arabic ver- 
sion of Euclid’s was pubiished in Latin! !) 

translation by ne.sthorn, Heiberg, and others (<h)pon- 
hagen, 18P7-~ 19:12). 
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OLD PERSIAN TEXTS 


BOLAND G. KENT 

VI. DARIUS'’ NAQS-I-RUSTAM B INSCRIPTION 

at the foot of a panel below the third or 
Elamite version, which is the most dam- 
aged and is still unread. Herrfeld’s Plate 
III gives a portion of the OP text, from an 
excellent photograph. 

After the receipt of Herzf eld’s volume, 
I attempted a complete presentation of 
the OP version in Language ^ (1939), 

160-75, following Herzf eld in most mat- 
ters connected with DNb, but seeking to 
fill as many as possible of the remaining 
gaps. This text can now be somewhat 
modified and improved with the aid of 
photographs taken for Erich F. Schmidt 
in 1938, which have courteously been 
placed at my disposal by the authorities 
of the Oriental Institute of the University 
of Chicago. Professor George G. Cameron 
has also allowed me to use his own unpub- 
lished transcript of the first 41 lines of the 
OP text (of DNb), made from the 
Schmidt photos without reference to other 
sources and thus avoiding possible errone- 
ous presuppositions, with his subsequent 
critical notes; he has also meticulously 
compared my text and notes with en- 
largements of the Schmidt photographs, 
and allowed me to incorporate the results 
of this comparison. His more than friendly 
help has been so thoroughgoing that in 
fairness I must insist that any merits 
which this article may have are attribut- 
able quite as much to him as to me. 

The Schmidt photographs were taken 
in a horizontal position from a gigantic 
scaffolding erected in front of the inscrip- 
tion, and show the entire OP text of DNb 
(corresponding photos of the other ver- 
sions were made, but th^^^^^ interpretation 


T he trilingual inscriptions on the 
tomb of Darius the Great at Naqs-i- 
Rustam are among the most inter- 
esting of the ancient Persian records, con- 
taining not merely Darius’ own statement 
of his'^hievements, but also his evalua- 
tion of his own character; however preju- 
diced his account, it is a Persian’s account 
of what a Persian ought to be. Now these 
inscriptions, apart from the smaller leg- 
ends attached to individual figures in the 
sculptures, consist of two sets of panels: 
the upper, known as Darius NRa, or more 
briefly DNa (which is my preference), 
with Darius’ account of his achieve- 
ments; and the lower, known as Darius 
NRb or DNb, with his account of his 
character. 

DNa is more easily legible, and the 
complete text of the three versions has 
long been known in virtually correct form, 
though a few revisions have been made in 
recent years as a result of renewed scru- 
tiny and new photographs. But DNb, 
which is more poorly preserved, has been 
known only in very defective form until a 
few years ago, when Ernst Herzfeld made 
a painstaking examination, the results of 
which he published in 1938 in his Alt- 
persische Inschrijten, pages 4-13, with 
charts of the OP and Akkadian versions 
in the original cuneiform script, showing 
the characters and parts of characters 
which were visible to him. He presented 
also the OP and Akkadian texts in trans- 
literation and in normalized form, with a 
translation into German, and some brief 
notes on these texts and on the fragments 
of a fourth version in Aramaic ; this stands 
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lies, outside m.y competence). quality 
they .are much superior to the- older p.hotO“ 
graphs (listed in Lang., XV j 161), as is 
shown by the readings which they yield; 
quantitatively, they show the e.ntire text, 
while Herzf eld’s .Plate III in Apl gives 
only the first half of lines 1™19. On the. 
other hand, they do not entirely replace 
Herzf eld’s . hand-drawn chart and his 
transcription, since the visibility of cunei- 
form characters in a photograph depends 
upon the casting of shadows and the dif- 
fering hitensities of the illumination on 
directly iliimiinated surfaces; thus where 
the surface has scaled or otherwise weath- 
ered tliere may still be traces of the strokes 
which can be identified by the human 
eye, but v'ould fail to give an identifiable 
record upon a photograpli whicli portrays 
its subject from a single position and with 
a single direction of the illumination. 


■ Where, then, the photographs give; posi- 
tive evidence, they must be preferred to 
Herisfeld’s cliart and transcription; but 
where the photographs fail to ...show as 
legible characters or strokes, which Her^-, 
feld records as visible to his ocular scrii-. 
tiny, the preference must . be .given to 
.Her23fe,ld’s testimony. 

The OP text Of DNb now follow^s, as 
revised in accordance with the added }ielp 
of the Schmidt photographs.. The sym- 
bols are used to indicate .gaps ..on 

the- rock s'urface adequate for. two, 
three characters,., respectively, where un- 
usual roughness or crevices made the en- 
grai'ing of (*haraeters unduly difficult or 
even impossible; but tlie spacing of char- 
acters is irregular, a.nd in some' in- 
stances a place marked Ijy ° in our text 
may be oni}^ a wider separation, not an 
intentional gap. 


■ TEXT'. '■ 

1 baga : vazraka : Auramazda : hya : adada : i- 

2 ma : fra&im : tya : vainatai[y] : hya : adada : si- 

3 yatirn : martiyahya ; hya : xraOurn : ut- 

4 fi : aruvastam : iipariy : Darayavaum : xsa- 

5 yaOiyam : niyasaya : 6atiy : Dilrayavaus : xsaya- 
G °0iya : vasna : Auramazdaha : avfikaram : a- 

7 miy : tya : rastam : dau[§t]a : amiy : miOa : na- 

8 [i]y : dam^ta : amiy : na[imri] : kama : tya : skauO- 

9 is : tunuvatahya : ra°diy : miOa : kariyais 

10 : naiiml. : ava : kama : tya : t[u]nuva : skauOais : r 

11 adiy : miOa : kariyaiS : tya : rastam : ava : mam : 

12 kama : martiyarn ; draujanarn : naiy : daiLO[ri] : a 

13 iy : naiy : manauvi^ : am[iy : tyjamaiy : [da]rtana- 

14 ya : ba\'atiy : dar&im : dUrayarniy : manaha : 

15 uvaipasiyahya : darsa[m :] xsayamna : a[m]iy [:] 

16 martiya : hya : hataxSataiy [:] amidim [: hafkarta® 

17 hya : avaOadim : paribaramiy : hya : [v]°- 

18 inSQayatiy : anudim : vina8tah[ya : ava|0- 

19 E : parsimiy : naimE : kima ; tya : mar^^tiya 

20 : vinseayaii : naipatima : ava : kSma : yadi- 

21 y : vinE6ayai§ : naiy ; fra6iyai.4 : martiya : 


^ fPhotograplis of all Na^SU-Rustam iascripfciOBS 
will he publMied by the Oriental Institute in Schmidt's 


final report on the Persepolis Expedition, now in 
preparation . — O . G .0 . j 
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22 tya' : pat°iy : inartiyam : 6atiy : ava :'mam :■ . - 

23 naiy : vamavataiy : yata : uradanam : hadu- ' 

24 gam : axsnautiy : martiya : tya : kunau- 

25 tiy : 3 ^ad°iva : abaratiy : anuv : tauman- 

26 isaiy : xsniita : °° amiy : iita : mam : vas- 

27 iy : kama : iita : u[xsiia]us : amiy : avakaram- 

28 camaiy : ° iisiy : ii[t]a; : framana : yaOamai- 

29 y : tya : kartam : vainali^^ : [ya]di¥a : axsnav” 

30 ally : uta : vi6°i°ya : °° uta : spaOma- 

31 Pda°ya : aitamai°y° : °°° aruvastam : 

32 iipariy : manasc[a] : °° [us]ica : ima : patimai- 

33 y : aruvastam : t°ya°maiy : tamis : tavaya- 

34 t[i]'^y : hamaranakara : a[m]°iy : iishamaranakara : hakara- 

35 rncPy : usiya : ga[6a]Va : vainataiy : yaciy : 

36 va[i]namiy : hamigiya‘^m : yaciy : naiy : vaina- 

37 niiy : uta : iisibiya : uta : framanaya 

38 : aMakaiy : fratara : maniyaiy : aruvaya : ya- 

39 dPy : vainamiy : hamigiyam : ya0a : yadiy : 

40 naPy : vainamiy : yaumaini^ : amiy : u- 

41 ta ° : dastaibiya : uta : padaibiya : asaba- 

42 ra [:] ° uvasabara : amiy : 6anuvaiiiya : uOa- 

43 n°uvaniya : amiy : uta : pastis : uta 

44 : asabara : arst[i]ka : amiy : uvarstika : 

45 uta : pastis : uta : asabara : uta : uvnara 

46 : tya : Auramazda : [upa]r[iy : ma]m : nlyasaya : uta- 

47 dis : atavayam : barta[nai]y : vasna : Auramazdah- 

48 a : tyamaiy : kartam : imaibiS : tivnaraibis : aku- 

49 navam : tya : mam : Auramazda : upariy : myasaya 

50 : marf ka : darsam : azda : kusuva : [ciy]&aram 

51 : am[i]y : ciyakaramcamaiy ; uv[nara : c]iyakara- 

52 mcamaiy : pariyanam : mataiy : + + + + + +tam : 

53 6adaya ° : tyataiy : gauSaya : [xsnutam] : ava§- 

54 ciy : ° axsnudiy : tya : parta[mtaiy : as]ti~ 

55 y : markka : mataiy : ava§[ciy :] + + + + + + ?ta“ 

56 [m] : kuna'^vataiy : tya : [mana : kartam : as]tiy 

57 : avasciy : didiy : yaciy [: nipi§tam] : ma : 

58 [ta]iy : [d]ata ; 4 - 4 - 4 - + + : ma [:] + + + + + +atiy- 

59 a : ayau(ma)ini§ : bavatiy [: marika : xsaya]Oiya 

60 : ma : raxGatuv : + + + + + + + + + + + + + + +ma : 

5-11: Says Darius the king: By the 
favor of Ahuramazda I am of such a sort 
that I am a friend to right, I am not a 
friend to wrong; it is not my desire that 
the weak man should have wrong done to 
him by the mighty; nor is that my desire, 


TRANSLATION 

1-5: A great god is Ahuramazda, who 
created this excellent work which is seen, 
who created happiness for man, who be- 
stowed vTsdom and activity upon Darius 
the king. 
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that the mighty man should have wrong 
' done to him by the' weak. ■ 

11-15: What is right, that is my desire. 
I am not a Mend to the man who is a Lie- 
. follower. I am not hot-tempered. What 
thingvS develop in my anger, I hold firmly 
'under control by my will-power. I am 
firmly ruling over my own (impulses). 

16-21 : The man who co-operates, him 
according to his co-operative action, thus 
him do I rcnvard. Who docs harm, him ac- 
cording to the damage thus I punish. It is 
not my desire that a man should do harm ; 
nor indeed is that my desire, if he should 
do harm, he should not be punished. 

21-24: What a man says against a man, 
that does not convince me, until he satis- 
fi(\s the Ordinance of Good Regulations. 

24-27: Wlnit a man does or performs 
(for others) afaajrding to his (natural) 
powers, (therewith) I am satisfied, and 
my phnisure is abundant, and I am well 
satisfied. 

27-32: Of such a sort is my understand- 
ing and my command: when what has 
been done by me thou shalt see or hear of, 
both in the city and in the war-carnp, this 
is my activity over my will-power and my 
understanding. 

32-40: This indeed is my activity: as 
fur as my body has the strength, as a 
battle-figM.<T I am a, good batlhsfighter. 
On<*(‘ led there l.)e seem with und(Tstanding 
in the place (of battle), what I secj (to be) 
rebellious, what I see (to be) not (rebel- 
lious), both with understanding and with 
command then I am first to think with 
action, when I see a reliol as well as when 
I sec a not- (rebel). 

40-45; Trained am I both with hands 
and with feet. As a horseman I am a good 
horseman. As a bowman I am a good 
bowman both afoot and on horseback. As 
a spearman I am a good spearman both 
afoot and on horseback. 

45-49: And the (physkal) skillfulnesses 


which AhuramaMa has bestowed-^: upon 
me and I liave had th(‘ strcmgi.h to use 
them — by the^ favor of Ahiiramazda, what 
has been doin' by me I have done with 
those skillfiiliK'ssc^s which Ahiiramazda 
has bestowed upon me. 

[The space' of one line is here left/ va- 
cant, to mark the break in the subject 
matter.] 

5(>-55: 0 menial, vigorously, makefthou 
knowm of what sort I am, and of what sort 
my skillfuliiosses, and of what sort my 
superiority. Let that not seem [ti^ng] to 
thee, which has been heard by thy ears. 
That do tlioii hear, which is communi(*at- 
ed to thee. 

55-60: O menial, let not that be made 
[trifling] to thee, which has been done by 
me. That do thou Iiehold, which [has been 
inscribed]. Let not tlie laws [be disobeyed] 
by thee. Let not [anyone] }j(‘ untrained [in 
oliedience]. [O menial], let not the king 
(feel himself obliged to) inflict punish- 
ment (?) [for wrongdoing (?) on the dwell- 
ers (in the land) (?)]. 

NOTES 

Examination of the Schmidt photo- 
graphs gives occasion for the following 
notes on the text, as compared with my 
previous version; some exegetical notes 'f 
also are iruJuded at the proper pla<.*es. | 

3: Only slight traces ar<i visible of the ; 
first (*hara(‘ter of xmOunij but those are / 
not incompatibk' with .r". 

4; On etymology and meaning of ani- 
vastam, see Excursus III. 

9: The photo seems to show tlu'. 

gap being at a fissure in the rock, and tluj 
next two signs being only faintly visible. 

13-15 : For text and interpretation, s(K' 
Excursus 1. 

16 end: The photo seems to show 
+k^7'^r^+; but the second r'' may really 
be the beginning of a (as Cameron 
points out), for the middle of the threes 
short horizontals of may be illusory. 
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The xpost ■ probable reading is therefore 
[/laj/barto-, with a blank space at the end 
of the line, where there is a deep hole in 
the rock. 

17 end: After the lost there was a 
blank unengraved space, in the same area 
of damage to the surface seen at the end 
of line 16. 

19: The a of naimd is clear in the photo; 
Her^feld had it in his transliteration, but 
not on his chart. 

19 end : The final word is mar°tiya, with 
very s%ht traces of i"" and i. As Cameron 
notes, Herzf eld’s m“ at the end of the line 
is an error; the at the end is clearly 
visible in the photo. The word is therefore 
not object, but subject of the verb in 20, 
which changes the translation but not the 
meaning of the sentence. 

22: Ail the characters of martiymn are 
at least partly visible. 

23: In varnavataiy the and r® are 
rather widely spaced, but are not quite 
far enough apart to justify the marking 
of a blank space. 

24: In martiya the seems to be mis- 
written t°' by the addition of a second 
short horizontal before the verticals. 

25 : As Cameron notes, there is a blank 
space m yad°wd. 

26: The divider immediately follows 
xsnuta, but between the divider and amiy 
there is space for two characters. Cameron 
sees here some traces of two unsuccessful 
attempts to inscribe the a of amiy; but 
these seeming marks may be only the 
roughness of a surface which defied utili- 
zation. 

28: The photo shows usHy^, though 
the traces of u and are hard to see. For 
length of I in normalized usly, cf. Lang., 
XIX, 224-25. 

28; As Cameron notes, the gap in u[t]a 
is abnormally great for the single char- 
acter; but the characters of this inscrip- 


stands in the middle of the gap there 
would not be blanlc space for another char- 
acter on either side. 

30: ’Resid vi6° f yd : utd, with double 
blank before utd, as noted by Cameron. 

31 : This line seems to have aita/maf y ^ : 
aruvastam : , mthout Herzfeld’s re- 
stored dldiy ^seel’ in the gap, despite Akk. 
a-mu-wr at the corresponding place. The 
gap in the OP could hold dldiy only with 
extreme crowding (so both Cameron and 
I, from the Schmidt photo), and the char- 
acters in this line are elsewhere loosely 
spaced. Further, a very distinct divider 
stands almost in the middle of the gap; 
and this part of the line stands between 
unengraved portions of the preceding and 
the following lines, the area of bad surface 
apparently extending over all three lines. 

32: In uyariy the traces of are very 
slight, but are adequate. 

32: In [us\lcd the i is clearly visible (so 
Schmidt photo as well as Herzf eld; my 
failure to indicate this in my previous 
article is an error) . The rock is smooth an& 
unmarked where the us would have stood; 
whether the two characters were omitted 
in the engraving (as seems likely to Cam- 
eron), or have entirely weathered off, can- 
not be decided. 

33-40: On the interpretation of these 
lines, in comparison with the Akkadian 
text, see Excursus 11. 

35: There is a blank space in gd[Ba\^vd; 
the 0^ is entirely lost. Of the I seem to 
see faint traces, but Cameron regards the 
character as entirely lost. 

35: For vaindtaiy, Cameron finds that 
the photo shows rather hHnHHHy^, which, 
if a correct reading, is an incorrect engrav- 
ing. The Schmidt photo does in fact seem 
to favor for the first character; but 
Herzfeld’s chart indicates that he saw 
quite distinctly, and the traces in the 
photo are of the vague illusory kind. The 
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quite distinctly (hardly and .we 
must assume that the engraver inscribed 
for a-/", an (ia,sy (‘rror of siibstitutiom 

36: Read hmuigiycf ni^ with veiy slight 
traces of th.e last two characters., . 

38 : Weissbaehq AX4 94, reads 
ad^a from Stolzets photograph, and re- 
gards the second character as ■ dubious ; 
Herzfeld reads af^uv'^ii/^a and (‘mends to 
ar^uv^'ad^^i = ariwdOCi, which I formerly 
accepted. The Schmidt photo, as read 
both ))y Cameron and by me, confirms 
Herzfeld's ajHw^uffa (correction of /" to 
r“ by inserting a sliort horizontal after the 
vertical, and of if to 6^ l)y adding a verti- 
cal hasta, is not to be credited, despite 
slight illusory marks on the photo). 
I^mend the sec'ond character to r«' (with 
Herzfeld) and read ar^^wv'^ajfa = aruvdijd; 
for interpretation, see hlxcursus III. 

41: Some tracers of the a of td which be- 
gins tlie line arcj visiljle in the photo. 

43: Read rfuvaniija, with an unen- 
^raved space after the first character. 

45: For tlie interpretation of 'iivnard, sec 
Excursus III. 

49: The photo shows quite clearly the 
divider in navam : tycu 

49 '50: Between these two lines there is 
vacant space ade<iuate for one line of t(:jxt; 
this marks the' lireak in the subject mat- 
ter. According to the photo, the divider is 
definitely not at the end of 49, but seems 
to be visil>le at the beginning of 50. 

50 and 51 " 52: In both instances the 

photo confirms (as 

read by Herzfeld), for ~ ciya- 

karmncmmiiy (transposition of two char- 
acters, of. XV, 173). 

t54 : Read liy : ° dxsnudiy^ the gap be- 
ing at a considerable cleft in the rock. 

55“" §0: 1 have attempted some further 
rastoratioiis here, which are not inconsist- 
ent with the scanty remains of the Akka- 
dian. 

55: Read, 


, . 55 end: There are indic'ations of at least 
five strok(3s in the*, photo (( am(‘r()n s(‘cs 
■ two slight additioual strokes in the em 
larged photo); but tliey do not fit lierz- 
feldts (to wliicli lie attaclied question 
marks), nor dO' they fit my own read 
from Herzfeldks chart. It seems to me now 
that the word is the same as that which 
ends line 52, the lateral spaia* being th.e 
same, and tliat 55 ends with f prcK'fxled 
by two (four, according to C^ame-ron) un- 
interprcdabic strokes, while the ending 
the word stood at the beginning^f 56, 
where there is space for it before^ the (legi- 
ble) divider. Note, liowever, that (kimer- 
on does not agree* with this inten’prcdation 
of the end of 55. 

56: Rciad lauKfvdtaiy. 

57: The gap may be fillexl by uijyiMmri 
hs inscribed’, or pejssibiy by akunmani d 
have made or deineh 

58: The photo sexnns to show +at^a 
rather than k^rH^ (which I read from 
Herzfeld's chart); restore periiaps [d]dt(L 
59: In ayemmainU the character m" has 
been omitted in the engraving (Cameron 
thinks rather that the second a or tlie u 
has beem omitted) ; all other characters are 
clear in tlie photo, as is also the a of 
bavdtiy^ which Herzfeld gave in his trans- 
literation but omitted on his chart. My 
restoration of the? final words as [martkd : 
xSa7ja]eiya, aft.er thci Akkadian, is sup- 
ported by some very fragmentary tracers 
of chara(*t(Ts on the photo. 

60: The lino ends not in if, but in : , 
according to the photo; I take 4na as tlie 
termination of an accusative plural of an 
-w- stern. The word-divider at the end is 
very clear. (Cameron expresses doulita as 
to these readings.) 

excursus i: ON lines 13-15 

As a basis for the present discnission and 
revision, I first present the text and trans- 
lation as given in my prcwioiis article: 
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2 The name of Xerxes, nom. XsayarM, acc. -am, 
i. -aha {-ahyd under Artaxerxes I and later), seems 
be similar, but never has gen. -aha; also, it is an 
- stem, cf. Av. arsan- ‘male’ for second element. 


13 ly : naiy : manauvis : am\iy : iyjdmaiy : 

M yd : bavatiy : darsam : ddrmjdmiy : ma- 
nahd : 

15 uvaifamjahyd : darsa[m :] xsaycmina : 
a[m]iy [;] 

. . I am not revengeful. What things 

are y ... to me, those I hold firmly under con- 
trol. l am firmly ruling over my own tempera- 
ment.’^ , 

This text is identical with HerzfekFs 
(the translation is somewhat different!); 
his dlsSussion of and decision for the read- 
ing manahdj in which the character /i® is 
slightly uncertain, are given in ApI, pages 
240“42. He pronounces manahd to be 
^hegelmassiger genitiv eines -a/i- stam- 
mes,’’ though admittedly the first record- 
ed example of the type; since OP ^manahd 
would properly correspond to Skt. gen. 
fnanasasj he seeks to Justify the long final 
vowel of manahd on the ground that the 
writing ^^entspricht den zwei ublicheren 
der drei formen fur den gen. der -d/i- 
stamme: Now^ the sole examples of 

-dh- stem genitives in OP are those of the 
divine name Ahuramazda: Auramazd-dha 
Occurrences: 

-dh& -dhd -dhd 

In inscriptions of Darius. . . 40 12 0 

In inscriptions of Xerxes. . . 6 2 6 

This definitely controverts Herzfeld’s 
dictum as to which forms are the common- 
er. Further, the shift from -dhd to -dhd 
(for which -dhd is only an error of writing) 
is a partial assimilation to the declension 
of -a- stems: 


■ -a- \ 

Nom. sg Skt. -d 

Acc. sg Skt. -dm 

Gen. sg Skt. -dyds 


-a- Stems 

OP -d 

m OP -dm 

yds OP -dijd 


One can hardly imagine this paradigm as 
affecting a neuter -as- stem (OP -ah-) ; for 
the three cases, note Skt, -as -as-asas, OP 
-a -a -aha. Further, an acc. ndliam to ndh- 
hiose’ is actually found in OP, showdng 
that no shift took place in this case-form 
of this word (other forms of OP ndh- do 
not occur in the extant texts). Finally, "we 
have two genitives of consonantal .sterns 
in OP, both ending in -d : figa (from 
^pitras) to nom. pita ffather’, and darda 
to stem dard- ‘year’, both keeping the 
short vowel. 

There is, then, no basis for an analogi- 
cal extension of -d as genitive ending of 
neuter -s- stems in OP; and manahd.. is not 
genitive as taken by Herzfeld, but instru- 
mental, == Skt. manasd. Then the unmis- 
takable gemitived^mfpa&ya/iya is not an 
adjectival modifier of manahdj as Herz- 
feid takes it, but a substantival genitive 
depending upon manahd or upon the 
participle xsayamna ‘ruling’. In the Aves- 
ta the verb xsd{y)- Te able, be powerful, 
rule’ governs the genitive; in the OP 
passage we therefore expect xsayamna 
‘ruling’ to govern the gen. uvaipaMyahyd 
rather than the instr. manahd. Another 
feature confirms this: if xsayamna gov- 
erns the instrumental mana/id, then uvai- 
pasiyahyd must be a genitive depending 
upon manahd indeed I took it in my 
previous article). But there i§ in the OP 
texts no genitive in genitive function^ 
which follows the noun or adjective on 
which it depends, apart from a few tech- 
nical formulas of government and reli- 

-fls- Stems (OP -ah-) 

Skt. -as OP -d 

Skt. -dsam OP -dm for *-dham 

Skt. -dsas OP -dhd for -aha 


3 But the genitive form in dative f unction may fol- 
low; thus I take KabUjiyahya as dative in use rather 
than genitive, in DB 1.30 hamata hmnapita Kahujiya- 
hya ‘having the same mother and father along with 
Cambyses’, 
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R-ion/^ and a few pronouns whose position 
is fixed by tiie rules of enclisis or the need 
of clarity We must tlierefore take timi- 
pahyahya as depending directly upon 
xmyanina^ and regard manahd as an in- 
striiincntal in one of the normal uses of 
that ease. But this does not determine 
wliether nianahCi is part of the following 
elausC; or belongs with the preceding. To 
form an opinion on this we must make a 
fresh start from another point. 

The relative clause of lines 13“-14 obvi- 
ously holds, in the mutilated word, either 
a plural adjective or a locative singular 
noun; the meaning is either ^Svhat things 
are .... to me” or ^Svhat things are in 
my . . . . The mutilated word begins 
with two lost characters, the second of 
which had as its final stroke a vertical 
hasta; its fourth character seems to have 
been though the traces are faint (possi- 
bly as Cameron suggests, but not i, 
which is Herzfeld’s alternative, Aplj p. 
333). For the second character the possi- 
bilities are r«, t, (those 

with inherent i or u arc out of the ques- 
tion, since the next character is a con- 
sonant): with some hesitation I propose 
[dar]tanaydj'^ loc. of dartana’- ^anger’, an 

These are xndya&iya xmyadiyandm ‘king Of 
kings’, xMyaOiya dahyundm ‘king of coxuitrios’, hyn 
maeata hayandm ‘the greatest of the gods’, va^nd 
Auramazdaha ‘by the favor of Ahuramazda’. These 
may represent, a Xlexlian usitgci, establisluxi in the 
oflfidal langiuige iKjforo the Median lino was replaced 
by the spechlcally Persian line in the person of Darius. 

'* These are DNb 2r>-2() an-uv ttmmanihiiy ( = -U- 
htiy) ‘according to his powers’; 3 apan^ ydka-^ma 
itor-maiy) ‘my great-great-grandfather’, 4 
(* -kam-maiy) ‘my grandfather’; and three heavily 
restored passiiges, DB 5.27 ;] ASf[A-u]a*a : 

ndma, DSf 20 {at;a .* dasidmaiy : naibarn : uedram], 
Dhf 2d (Artmriji/ ; dfimdana : abariya]. 

in the smmd it would ho possible to restore am-maiy : 
dantfi, but tine available space seems to render any 
similar transposition impos.sible in the other two. 

« If the character is really then the text could be 
restored || yo.a « dartayd, with dittography 

of the ip,' loc. of neuter ptc, as sul>st. ‘anger’, » Av, 
zarata-» ‘erzitrnt’. 

f Or possibly with Median z from IE 

yh (as also from g), as in a number of OP words (Meil- 
iet-Bonveniste, Oram, du Vieux~Peru\ § 9 ); the 0 - 


extension of OP '^dwia- = Av. zarjta- 

‘erzurnt,’ pte. to the Av. root zar- ‘erzur- 
nnn’, plli '*gher- or *(]hd-, scnni also in 
Skt. hr-^lle ‘is angry’, with the secondary 
suffix -na-^ The elaus(^ moans then ap- 
pro.xiinatcly “what things are or <I(n'elop 
in my anger”, with the continuation 
“(these) I hold firmly undc'r control”. Tlui 
harmony of this witli the Akkadian ver- 
sion, whicli is indeed the basis for the pro- 
posed restoration, will be seen later. 

After I had writtem the preceding para- 
graph, Cameron examined the ei^rged 
photograpli and in it found the lowest of 
the three short horizontals whicli, with 
the following vertieal hasta, make up the 
c-haraeter r“. For this reason I feel justified 
now in transcribing not [<lur]tan.a- but 
[da]rtana-. 

To return now to manahd: wlndlim- it 
goes witli the preceding or with the follow- 
ing, it is obxiously used in a good sense, 
despite inanaww ‘revengeful’ (or the like). 
Etymologically, OP manah-, Av. rnanah-, 
Skt. numan- all mean ‘thought, thinking 
power’. Bartholomae, AUiran. Worlerh., 
col. 1126, defines Av. manah- as “ ‘der 
innere Sinn, Geist; Denkeu, Gedanke; 
Streben, Begierde; Plan, Anschlag’.” The 
meaning seems to indicate that nuinahd 
goes with the preceding, and to he, in 
effecd: “what I actually allow myself to 
say in anger, I keep under cfontrol by my 
thoughtful will-power; 1 do not in haste 
say that which in more thoughtful mo- 
ments I may regret to have said.” To this 
there is added the summarizing (danse, “I 
am firmly ruling ov('r that whitdi is my 


would provide dist4nctlou from derivativoH of OP dar- 
(IE *dher-) ‘hold firm’. 

« I cannot give a prec^ise parallel to the combina- 
tion of participle In -/a- 4 - sufTLx -na-, but it does nt>t 
seem to me an improbable comiiination. Av. ^y<wOna- 
‘deed’, Skt. cyautnd- ‘undertaking.’ to the Aryan root 
*cfav-, approximates this, but lias -t-na- and not 
(it is impossible to normalize OP dartnayd, since tn 
cannot stand unchanged in Iranian; Aryan -in- be- 
came Iranian -Bn-, Av. By.-, OP -if/i-). 
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= am in complete control of my- 


self and of what I say.” 

It remains to reconcile this meaning of 
manah- with the obviously bad meaning 
of the derivative manauviSj h'evengefiiF or 
the like. Herzfeld, Apl, page 242, takes 
manauvis as an adjective in -i-, derived 
from the stem mana- with a le-extension, 
and having the meaning hrae memor, ira- 
ciindus’, which he finds justified by the 
Akk. ul man-7na sa igdga andku hch bin 
nicht einer der igdga ztirnt, wliteP. On 
page^41 he takes ma^iah- as the equiva- 
lent of Gk. pkvos ^energie, wut’, and not in 
the good meaning which pertains to Aves- 
tan mana/i-. Manauvis goes back, he says, 
to the same root as manah-f but is not di- 
rectly derived from it, though the mean- 
ings agree. 

On the other hand, I take manauvis to 
be for manah- + the adj. suffix -vin-; this 
suffix is in Skt. in most instances added to 
stems in -as- (Whitney, Ski. Gra^n.^ 
§ 1232), though Skt. ^manas-vin- does 
not actually occur: cf. Lang., XV, 170. 


(1) ^4ch bin nicht rachsiichtig: 

(2) die mil- [akk. : zornig?] werdeii belialte icli 
fest, 

(3) und ineiner eignen leidenscliaften bin ich 
streng herr.” 

Cameroffis translation of the Akkadian 
alone, communicated to me by letter, is: 

(1) 'Xot one who (easily) becomes angered 

am I, 

(2) but (or and) when I do become angry I 
hold (it) back in my heart; 

(3) (for) upon (== over) my heart I am mas- 
ter.” 


The difference between manauvis he- 


vengefuF or the like, and wawaft- ^will- 
powef, is paralleled by English wilful 
from will, temperamental from tempera- 
ment, sensual as adjective to senses, tem- 
peras contrasted with temperate. I assume 
the same pejorative development in the 
OP adjective manauvis, which I take to 
mean SvilfuF, or in the present passage 
more precisely ffiot-tempered’. 

The Akkadian version of this passage, 
in HerzfekFs transliteration (A pi, page 
6), is as follows, which I here divide into 
three sentences for ease of equation with 
the OP : 

(1) %d -man-ma sd i-ga-a-ga ana-ku 

(2) u ki-'^-i a-ta-ag--ga i-na lib-hi-ia u-kaUa 

(3) ma muhihi lib-hi-ia ra-ba-a-ka 

Herzfeld\s translation of the composite 
OP-Akk. text, with OP manahd going 
with the following, is: 


Both Cameron and my colleague Z. S. 
Harris, whom I consulted long since on 
the point, take i-na lih-bi-ia of Part 2 as 
representing OP 7nanahd, which there- 
fore belongs to Part 2. The corollary is 
that ina muhJii lib-bi-ia corresponds to 
OP uvaipasiyahya, and to nothing more. 

The Akkadian version therefore sup- 
ports my restoration [da]rtanayd and its 
translation, and the taking of manahd 
with the preceding: 'T am not hot-tem- 
pered. What things develop in my anger, 
I hold firmly under control by my will- 
power. I am firmly ruling over my own 
(impulses).” 


EXCURSUS II : ON LINES 33-40 


To lines 33-40 of the OP there corre- 
spond lines 21-24 of the Akkadian version, 
in each of which there is an illegible gap at 
about the three-quarters mark, capable of 
holding from two to five characters. It 
was clear to Herzfeld, when he made a 
synoptic text of the OP and the Akk., that 
some of the OP words and phrases were 
omitted in the Akk. version, and he divid- 
ed the omissions into two passages, with- 
out giving any motivation for the error. 
But Cameron, when he compared the two 
versions, arrived at a different arrange- 
ment, which through his kindness I am 
privileged to present. 

In the following, the OP text is divided 


'm 
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in It me ur text ol .D and 111 were 
omitted, we should not be prev(^nted from 
arriving at the proper interpretation of the 
whole passage. Cameron sets in C, F, G 
the Akk, text which Herrfeld sets in B 
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into nine parts, labeled A to' I,', each aC"' 
companied by Her^ifekfs parallel ■ '■ Akk. 
text and his (‘ornposite translation of the 
OP^Akk. texts (Akk-H), and then by ■ 
Catncroii’s arrangement of the. Akk. text 
and his literal translation of the Akk. only 
(Akk4J). 

A: OP tfja/naiy 

Akk-il [ Yna m-ma-m-ia ga-cM-m-ak 
Bo sclir es inein Leib es vermag, 

.'\Jv]v-C [i]-na ra^ma-ni-ia ga-aB-m-ak 
In my own body l am strong; 

B: OP haniaranakara cvmiy ‘ushmnamnakafa 


Akk-K c-jm ta-ha-zi ma<U-is a-na-klii ] 
kia qab?4a ta-ha-zi 
bin ieh als krieger ein giiter krieger. 
Akk-C e-pin la-Jja-zi nm-di-is a-na-ku 
a maker of battle very greatly am I. 

C: OP Jiakaratneiy imya gdOavd mtwatoty 
Akk-H is /-turn ? igi-gdl-na<i = uznd-a 
i-va mil-ki flib-bi-ia 
Wenn es meinem verstand /.weifelhaft 
erscheine, 

Akk~C [..*.] ina qah -la ta-Ija-zi 

In the midst of battle, 

D: OP yacty vaindmiy hamiqiyam 
Akk-II [omission in Akk. text] 
wen ich als feind betraehten, 

Akk“C [omitted in Akk.] 

E: OP yacty naiy vaindmiy 
Akk«Ii [ q\a?-at ra-nia-ni-ia 
wen ieh (ais) niOitdTeind) betraehten 
soil,' 

Akk-C [omitted in Akk.] 

OP iiid nMdyd aid framdndyd 
Akk-fl i-na ha-ua-a 

verstand und urteil’^ 

Akk-C iii-[tuni?\ uznd i-na mil-ki dib-hi- al 
out of (my) understanding, (and) in 
(~ with) the council of rny word 
(— command) 

G: OP adakaiy fmkim maniyaiy armdyd 
Akk-H [omission in Akk. text, to 
, ‘ aisdaim /^zuerst” denke ich ^ist die 
giite^k' .-t': " , ' - . 


H 


I: 


Aldc-C +-+-+-ai m-ma-ni-ia i-na [iind- 
S'u\-ma ha-'na-a 

[the deeds (?)] of myself at tliat tirneare 
, fashioned, , 

OP yadiy vaindmiy Jtdmieiyamt 
M<k.-li.heiv] ina-ani-nta ni-ih'-ri 
aiich wenii ich als feind lu^traclite, 
Akk-C mxi-(wi-m(i }ii-ik-ri 
(when) any(:oi(-OK)stiie 
OF yaBCi yadiy naiy vainatniy 
Akk-H +, + ■-(- -| — b i(]4a<irn-7nu-n . 

als ob ich (als) iiicl!t“(feind) 'betrachto. 
Akk-C deP [la 'ni-ik-ri] u-la-am-ma-^ 
as not hostile L see. ' , , 


■ .Through this passage the GP. text , is 
quite certain, ^vit]l the exception of the 
wmrd ending Part G, wliieh Herzfeld 
emends to anwdBa and I to anwdi/d (see 
critical note, page 44). To Herzfeld’s in- 
terpretation 1 would make several olijee- 
tions: he appears to omit entirely Akk. 
ina qah4.a ta-ha-zi in B, unless ho takes it 
as a virtual repetition of the preceding 
(but the Akk. does not have the repeti-r 
tions which are a feature of the OP in this 
(dause and elsewhere); his ^‘zweifelhaft” 
in the translation of C seems to be unjusti- 
fied; his masculine “wen” in D and E cor- 
responds to neuter yaeiy in the OP; he 
takes his amvadCi (his normalization, 
^rvddd) as nom. sg. fem., to whicli /miam 
is predicate — hut fralam is nom. sg. masc. 
He further assumes two omissions in thc^ 
Akk. text, the first benng that of P:irt D 
and the second Ixang that, of G and tlu^ 
first word of H. OamcTOu’s equation of tlie 
two versions is much more reasonable^ 
since he assumes only one omission in the 
Akkadian, covering I) and E; and the 
omission is motivated by the fa<‘t tluit I) 
and E are virtually repeated by H and 1. 
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(end only), C, E4^ respectively ; he makes 
the obviously correct restoration ' in the 
gap in the Akk. of Tart I. Further, he 
notes that in A there is no space for a sub- 
ordinating word corresponding to OP tya, 
between i-na and the Ht-l)a-Tu4a-[a which 
ends the preceding sentence, and that in 
the Akk. there is no subordinating word 
correspoiiding to the OP yadiy at the be- 
ginning of H; and he offers a partial 
restoration of the Akk. of G. 

I have already remarked that Herz- 
fekl’s^nterpretation of much of the pas- 
sage is quite unsatisfactory (he had, of 
(‘ourse, the disadvantage of being the first 
to undertake here any complete interpre- 
tation at all). The most important point 
at which Cameron’s synoptic text needs 
detailed discussion, is in Part C, where 
Akk. ina qab4a ta-hci’-zi fin the midst of 
battle’ becomes the translation of OP 
gdBavd fin (its) place’. Herzfeld read 
g^n[d^uv^^]a = gd{Buv]d^ which he took 
(ApJ, page 179) as loc. dual, 'an zwei 
platzen, = zweifelhafP (!), disregarding 
his own equation of the word with Akk. 
i-na mil4ci dib4i4a fin the advice (or^ 
council) of my word’. Now OP gdBu-, with 
B generalized from case-forms in which 
consonantal v immediately followed, is the 
exact etymological equivalent of Avestan 
gdtu- (Bartholomae, AiW^ col. 517), Skt. 
gain-, Skt. gdtu- means 'moving, moving- 
place, place, abode’. Avestan shows only 
the developed meanings: 'Ort, Platz, 
Statte, Stelle; festbestimmter, vorge- 
schrieboncr, richtiger Ort, usw.; Ort des 
Geriehts, Gerichtshof, Forum; Statte 
zum Ruhon, Liegen, Sitzen, sva. Lager- 
statt, Bett, Divan, Sessel, Thron’. In giv- 
ing these meanings, Bartholomae, I think, 
goes into rather too much detail; the word 
itself means hardly more than 'place, suit- 
able or appropriate place (as indicated by 
the context)’. Notably, the meaning 'Ort 
des Geriehts, Gerichtshof, Forum’ occurs 


only in one passage {Frahang 4 c; in part 
repeated in 4d), 'whoso, to a man con- 
testing at law, shall not appoint (or com- 
municate) the pZace and the test and the 
time’; this Avestan passage and the Akk. 
f-na mil-ki dib-bi-ia caused me (in Lang., 
XV, 168) to translate OP gdBavd in our 
passage, by 'council’. But OP gdBu-j like 
its Avestan equivalent, means only 
'place’, with such specializations as the 
context may suggest; an English posses- 
sive always makes this clear (OP never 
has a possessive adjective and has a geni- 
tive only in XPf 35, where the meaning 
requires it) : 

DB 1.62-63, 66, 69: 4 re-established (avdstci- 
yarn) it (the kingship) in its place .... the 
people in their place .... our royal house 
in its place.’ 

DNa 36: t . . . (this earth in commotion). .... 

I set it down (myamdayani) in its place.’ 
XPh 34: fihat province (which was in commo- 
tion) I smote, and I set it down (^midday am) 
in its place.’ 

DSe 37, 43-45: 'I brought it about (ahmavam) 
that .... each one (of those previously 
fighting) is in his place . . . . much which 
previously had been put {kartam) not in 
(= out of) its place, that I put (akunavam) 
in its place.’ 

In the remaining passages, apart from 
the one which we are discussing in DNb 
35, gdBu- 'place’ means 'throne’: 

DNa 41-42: ^See the sculptures (of those) who 
bear my place ( = throne) .’ 

XPf 33-36: 'When my father Darius went 
away from his place (= throne, i.e., died), 
by the favor of Aliuramazda I became king 
in the place ( = on the throne) of my father.’ 

In DNb 35, our Part C, as well as in 
the other passages, the meaning should 
be determined by the context. This con- 
text has to do with Darius as a fighter ‘in 
battle, seeing and discriminating between 
the rebel Qiamigiya-) and the nonrebel. 
Thus we also reach, by consideration of 
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tmn in 33 was also i’oasonai)ly (*!(;ar to 
Weissbaoli, and (umvCidd or afauvdBd in 38. 
The reading’ of anwadant in 31, of uvn/ird 
in 45 and of tiie mutilates] d/v[NMraibis] 48 
and tw[nard] 51 had to \^'ait for Herzfeld’s 
re-examination (pii])lishc.Hl in A pF); soin(‘ 
further improvcrneiitvS are, I hope, to l)o 
found in the present reading of Scinnidt’s 
photograplis, where 1 seeni to s(^(^ traces 
of some additional (*hara.cters, and to be 
able to justify anwdj/d (rather than Ilerz- 
fekbs emendation to aruvdBd). 

The late A. V. W. Jackson, in'^AOi^, 
xxxvni (1918), 123, noted that previ- 
ous scholars had suggested an approxi- 
mate meaning of tsovereignty’ for ariiva.^- 
tanij and himself proposed to d('riv(' it as 
a neuter al)Stract formed witli tlie suffix 
-/a- to tlie stem seen in Avestaii aurvard- 
dordly, princely, sovereigid and in Skt. 
arvant- (such derivatives are formed upon 
the stem in -vat-, containing the weak 
grade of the suffix); cf. Av. amvada- 
^qiiality of being righteous’, to amvant- 
h’ighteous’. 

To Jackson’s etymology no exception 
can be taken, so far as derivation and 
phonetics are concerned; but Av, aurvaid- 
(in which the u is only a lal.>ialization 
caused by the v after the r, so that an 
earlier arvard- is assured) is d(;*fin(Hl by 
Bartholornae, AiW, col. 200, as ‘sclmell; 
tapfer, Held; .... von Haoma; .... bes. 
vom Ross; Renner’, and hardly furnishes 
the basis for the meaiuug ^sovereignty’, 
which Jackson accepts. Skt. drvant- is de- 
fined by Monier-Wiliiarns as Tunning, 
hasting; courser, fiorsc; the driver of a 
horse; a part of a sacrificial action’, all 
these meanings in tlie Rigveda, with other 
meanings in later literature. Quite clearly 
arvant- is a primary adjective formed upon 
the verbal root Skt. f- ^go, move’, Av. and 
OP ar- of the same meaning, seen also in 
Latin onor 'arise’; the primary meaning is 
'going, moving, flowing’, and the like. For 


the OP alone, Cameron’s conclusion that 
ina qal)-la ta-ha-zi 'in midst of battle’ rep- 
resents (jd.Ba.vd 'in the place (of battle)’, 
whicJi refers l,)ack to Darius’ assertion, 'As 
a liattle-fighter I am a good battle-fighterb 
Th(^ senten(*e accordingly means: 'Once let 
there be secai witli understanding in the 
place (of liattle) what I see (to be) rebel- 
lious, what I see (to be) not- (rebellious) ; 
with understanding and with command 
then I am first to think with action, when 
I see a rebel as well as when I see a non- 
(rel:)el).’ Whether we saj 'rebellious’ or 
'hostile’, and 'rebel’ or 'enemy’, is of little 
consequence; for to Darius the ideas were 
S3monymous: to him who had received the 
rulcrship of the entire world l)y the favor 
of Ahiiramazda, any hostility was an a(*t 
of rebellion, and any eiuany was a reliel. 

At the end of the Akkadian of G, as 
arranged by Cameron , band may have the 
more usual meaning 'are fashioned’ rather 
than 'are good’. It is irrevelant here 
whether there are two distinct roots hanu, 
or only one root with two meanings (cf. 
Poebel, ZfA, XXXVIII [1929], 91, n. 1). 

One more point here: In 'I am first to 
think with action’ the OP uses the com- 
parative for ‘first’, and more precisely, but 
less literally it means 'I turn thought into 
action before the other man, be lu^ enemy 
or be be friend, can turn his thought into 
action.’ For fndara mciniyaiy is merely the 
idiom s(xm in Latin pnmufi vent 'I came 
first, was the first to coine’: here prior 
edgito 'I am the prior to think.’ On the 
meaning of aruvdyd, I refer to Excursus 
III, 


EXCURSUS III 

ON aruvasta?n, aruvdyd, uvnard 

In DNl) 4, aruvasiarn was read long ago 
by Rawlinson, as he records in JRA8, X 
(1847), 312-13, from Westergaard’s man- 
uscript copy, and again by Weissbach (cf. 
KIA, page 92) from photographs: aruvas- 
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the abstract aruvastam, then, some mean- 
ing such as ‘activity’ seems likely, which 
pairs off very well with (acc.) xradum ‘wis- 
dom’ (exact meaning assured by the Akk. 
equivalent, te-e-me ^i-is-sa-tum ‘word or 
message of wisdom’) in line 3. 

Now Herzfeld, who {Apl, pages 6-7) 
was the first to read the Akk. text, notes 
the following correspondences: 

OP aruvastam (his aruvastam) — Akk. ^Ht-ba- 

ru-tum 

OF arumyd (his ’r^vaOa) — Akk. lacking 

OP uvm'rii (his m'^nara) = Akk. ^Ht-ba- 

Tu4i 

'His 'disciissi^^^ the words are in ApJ, 
pages 'SO-SB, 293-96^ 200-206; he equates 
aruvastam in meaning with A vest an vohu 
mam ^Good ThoiigiiPy and uvnara with Av.,- 
^ yaoxstayo klevkes, skills’. He sees an ob- 
vious ■ etymological association ■ between 
aruvastam and ^f^vaQd (his readings and 
normalizations) and connects them with 
a conflux of two groups of words found in 
the Avesta: Gathic 'OTato-, cf. Skt. vratd- 
‘bestimmimg, gebot’, etc., and Gathic 
^rvd0d- ^LiebeV Later Av. ^rvada- ^amicus’, 
a-^fvaBa^ flnimicus’ — whose radical mean- 
ings ^word, rule’ and %ill, choice’ easily 
pass over into each, other. As between the 
two, however, the OP words come rather 
from the second, and mean respectively 
^gut-sein’ and fliebe’. In confirmation of 
this, (iTuvastam is translated into Akk. by 
itbarfdim ^friendliness’ (Cameron’s trans- 
]ati<,>n), a derivative of ibru ‘friend’. 

Against ilerzfeld’s views there is the 
serious objection that the Avcstan words 
beginning with urm and urv- come from 
earlier forms witli r'u- or rur-, srit- or sruv-, 
and vr- metathesizcd to rv- (whence urv-; a 
vowel alwayvS follows). There is no evi- 
dence that any of these initials would give 
in OP an initial a-r^-u-v^-, nor that in such 
a case the initial a would stand for the 
long vowel in the one and for a mere glot- 
tal catch (Herzf eld’s ’) in the other. If 


Herzfeld’s etjmiology is right, we should 
expect in which the u would be 

syllabic and not .merely, graphic, as Herz- 
feld takes it. Further (henceforth I' re- 
sume my .own system of normalization), 
the medial vowel in the Avestan word for 
‘friendly’ is always short, not long as in ' 
OP aruvdOd. But there remains the diffi- 
culty of reconciling aruvastam ‘activity’ 
with iVkk. itharuium ‘friendliness’ : my 
suggestion is that the one means, ‘(friend- ' 
ly) activity’ exercised in behalf of one’s 
companions, and the other means ^(ac- 
tive) friendship’ expressed in deeds. This 
is in harmony with the total meaning of .', 
the passage, neither Avord expressing with 
precision the implied limitation to the 
normal meaning. Finally, I note that 
Herzfeld says , (Ap/, page 201) : “Die in- 
schrift spricht zuerst vom xradum utd 
drvastam^ nimmt das durch usi tM fra- 
mdnd auf . . . ; in his German version he 
uses ‘gottliche weisheit imd gut-sein’ and 
‘verstand und urteiF. If they are to be 
paired off in this fashion, my own ‘wis- 
dom and actmty’ seems to be better re- 
sumed by ‘understanding and command’; 
for wisdom, whatever its source or its na- 
ture, makes possible the understanding of 
the situation in hand, and activity is ex- 
pressed in commands to one’s subordi- 
nates, as well as in one’s own physical ac- 
tions. 

OP uvnard ‘skillfulnesses, skills’ is a 
neuter adjective as substantive; it is quite 
appropriately etymologized as an adjec- 
tive formation with -a- suffix, formed 
upon ^su- ‘good’ + *nar- ‘man’, with 
lengthening of the vowel of the initial 
syllable to show the derivational charac- 
ter: ‘having the good qualities (or a good 
quality) of a man’. In its OP specialized 
meaning it diverges from the etymologi- 
cally identical Skt. su-ndra- ‘glad, joy- 
ous, merry’. Avestan hunara- is a sub- 
stantive glossed by Bartholomae, AiWj 
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col 1831, with ‘IvoiiHcn, Kunst; Kimstfer-. tween OP a/rwinda- and OF an wd-, jf de-^ 
ilgkeit, Geschi(J<li(Jikoit;Tu<ditiglveit,per- finable, may lave Ixaai that thc^ former 
sonli(*her Wert’; proba])ly neuter, despite, was the g(aierai (pudity of b{'‘ing arvani-, 
Bari!ioioma(‘’s labeling as masculine (inst. the latter the specific'- realization of the 
-rdj gen. pi. nmuini, iivv, sg. each oc- quality: respectively ^activity' a,iid fiic- 
ciir once, and are ambiguous as to gender).' tionl This realization as ^action’ is the 
Its derivative hiuiamvant- fivunstfertig, meaning which is to lie iindc'rstood for 
gescJiiekt, tliehtig’ oceiirs twice, and in cvnvvdyd in the coiicluding paragraphs of 
both passages is applied to women: Herz- Excursus IL 
fold (/IpJ, page 201) brands derivation . ' . . 

from hii^na/n 'good-man-^ as a folk-ety- Ihe pictuieof Danus as he piesents his 
mology only, mainly beeanso hivnwmvant- qualities now becomes consistent with 

is applied to women only whereas hisowniecordof hisdceiL. Daiiu,.>pi«tiays 

m(>ans a male human being. He seeks to Wmself as the exemplar of Persian ideals 
develop another etymology {Apl, page conduct, tlie eaithly deputy (DSf 16- 
206), but not convincingly; and his ob- 1^, etc.) of the supreme deity Ahuramaz- 
jection to the obvious etymology falls, Throughout tlie inscriptions he is the 
liecvause the ad,i<*cti^-e had already ac- “^'Shty ruler to whom r(>.sistan('e i.s trea- 
quired its (l(*ri\'ed inc-aning before it was dixith with or wit.hout 

applied to women, and at most a mixed ^'^’’^iire those wlm wmild set themselves in 
metaplior could be al legod. tliosi' who are the prominent 

Of our three words, there remains fulloweis of such lehel leadeis, he also le- 
(Herzfeld's) aruvada, or as I now read it, ^^ose who are loyal and faithful and 

amvaya. The unlikelihood of Herzfeld’s commands. He praises the 

connection with Av. urvaBa- ‘friendly’, uf right, the woishipcrs of Ahura- 

from the phonetic standpoint, has already «™<lemns the doers of wrong, 

been mentioned. Further, granted that and those who failto worship Ahuramaz- 
aruvadam is a dcri^'ative of the stem in ^his there is no mention of the 

Av. aurvant-, Skt. arvant-, and that aru- Christian ciualitics of love, mercy, pity, 
vastam and aruvaea are extensions of the forg:ivenes.s, to be shown toward enemies; 
same element, the long medial vowel and virtues 

the aspirated eonsonant of the suffix in amvadam and in aruvadd or arumya, 
aruvddd are difficult to explain. I therefore which, Daiius says, he tliought of more 
prefer to retain the ]/“ which is on the rock, quickly than did the other fellow, as much 

rather than ('mend the character to 6"', when he saw an enemy as when he siiw a 

the second character must however be fiu’ud. No, Darius did not show love 
emended to ?■“. The word is then aruvdyd, (H®^^fcld, Aipl, page 244, top) to hi.s 

which I take as instrumental of fern, ad- ®uemies had he done so, lie could hardly 

jective arwd- as nomen actionis; for Aves- ’/Pou the Great ICing’s 

tan has an adjective aun>a- ‘schnell, tap- throne for thirty-six years, 
fer’ paralleling aurmfU^-^ Tlie difference be- Uhiveesity of Pennsylvania » 


I KINGS 7:20 



WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


T he description of the building of Solomon’s 
temple provides some of the most difficult 
Hebrew in the entire Old Testament. This is 
in large part due to our ignorance of the archi- 
tectural terms in use by the author but beyond 
([uestion also to textual corruption, doubtless 
indicating that our ignorance was shared by 
many scribes of antiquity. Verse 20 of chapter 
7 is one of the most perplexing passages in 
these two chapters of difficulty. It is common- 
ly believed to be corrupt to the point of unin- 
teliigibiiity. Gressmann, for example, retains 
only part of verse 19 and omits all of verse 20 
with a note, ‘^Der Rest von V. 19 und 20 spot- 
tet jeder Erklarung.”’^ Kittel attaches 206 to a 
revised text of a remnant of 18, then retains 
of 20a in its proper place only the first four 
Hebrew words.*-^ Burney is more hopeful, for he 
undertakes to expound certain phrases, merely 
noting ^^peculiarities of this verse in LXX.”^ 
Perhaps there is no better exposition of the 
difficulty of the verse than the translation of 
the American Standard Version, reasonably 
literal and accurate as it is: 

And there were capitals above also upon the 
two pillars {?lose by the belly which was beside the 
network: and the pomegranates were two hun- 
dred, in rows round about upon the other capital. 

An^'- attempt to visualize a rational con- 
struction from these words will show at once 
why commentators have commonly taken the 
easy course of ignoring the verse. What was 
this ^d>eily” somewhere close to the capitals — 
or the pillars? And how was it “beside the net- 
work”? And, to add to the confusion, the prep- 
aration of the capitals for the tops of the pil- 
lars has already been related (vs. 16), and the 
making of the nets (vs. 17). The place and the 
function of the latter are described merely as 

^ Die Schriften des Alien Testaments, II, 1. 

2 Ilandkommentar zum Alien Testament, ad loc, 

» Notes on the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings, ad 


“for” (b) the capitals, but certainly they were 
not to be set off somewhere “beside” a “belly” 
that in turn was only “close by” the capitals. 

A first step toward a discernment of ration- 
ality in the account is taken when we recog- 
nize that mention of the capitals at the outset 
is merely the resumption of a theme that has 
been interrupted by details of the nets and 
pomegranates: briefly the words ri'nnih 

na-bs! are a cams 
pendens j not a nominal sentence; the structure 
is parallel to that in verse 19. 

Now, further, whatever we are to make of 
the phrase “close by” (n“03?bl2), the “belly” 
can be nothing else than the rounded surface 
of the capital itself. And the common view is 
patently correct that the “nets” were decora- 
tions hung around or cast with the surface of 
the capitals. Briefly, the word trans- 

lated in the ARV “beside” but more properly 
“opposite,” here means “corresponding to,” 
“fitting the surface,” more simply, “upon the 
surface.” This will not strain its common mean- 
ing but merely give a special application to 
fit this technical passage. And the force of 
^^close by,” is similar; it means “be- 
side.” But how near or far must one have an 
object for it, to be “beside”? Can it be in 
contact? 

But all this has been told in verses 16-18. 
It is possible, indeed, that we have here but a 
case of tiresome redundancy, as most com- 
mentators believe, But equally it is possible 
that the author was citing these features, al- 
ready presented in detail, in order to clarify 
the basis for his further statement. And this 
statement would then follow in the balance of 
the verse. But it is separated both by the pres- 
ence of athnaq and by an introductory waw. 
Yet neither of these considerations is conclu- 
sive. The massoretic punctuation is certainly 
wrong in places — ^at the best it was only the 
opinion of men a thousand years and more re- 
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moved from tlie authors. And has a num- 
ber of uses (pite diverse from the force of 
English ^^and’’; in addition to its explicative 
meaning, it introduces, not uncommonly, the 
predicate with a sort of empliatic or determi- 
native force. If we may so regard it in this ease 
and I'ernove athnaq . to £iDd put zaqeph 

on we„ secure. a meaning that is- at once, 

lucid; a,nd rekwant: 

As for the capitals on the tops of the two col- 
umns (literally, upon the colmnns even above): 


along the rounded surface, upon which was, the 
'networ,k, 'there were two hundred ;po:megranates 
in two rows .round about; and so on t,lie other 

capital. 

Even so, the verse seems to be 90 per cent 
a repetition of facts alreadj^ giveiu True; but 
its new feature is that it makes clear the loca- 
tion of tlie nets, a matter tliat ;|;)re’^rious!y had 
been only inferred. 

University ob’ Chicago 


CORPORATE PERSONALITY IN JOB: A NOTE ON. 22:29-30 

ROBERT GORDIS 


I N HIS vstiniulating paper on '‘The Sources of 
the Suffering Servant Idea,’^'^ Professor J. 
Pliiiip Hyatt follows H. W. Robinson in calling 
attention to tlie widely prevalent conception 
of “corporate personality^^ as a source for 
Oeutei-o-Isaiah ts tl lought.^ Particularly wel- 
come is Hyatt^s empliasis upon what we may 
call the ])o.sitive aspect of the .doctrine, that 
not only pimishinent, ]:>ut salvation as well, 
may accrue to tlie group from the actions of the 
individual.*^ 

This insight, at which we arrived independ- 
ently, is the key, I believe, to the enigmatic 
passage in Job 22:29-30, with which Eliphaz 
closes his fourth and last address to Job: 

yar nis iiVEirn '3 

?|'S3 1331 tabiss ■’pj""*?? 

The difliculiies scliolars imve encountered 
in this passage may lie studied in detail in tlie 
commentaries. Tims verse 29 has )>een ren- 
dered: “If they lowered yoiP’ (Eikiiger, liit- 
zig), or “If your ways are depressed’* (Ewald, 

* (April, IU44), TIUHB. 

Uf. HobinsorYs fuudatiunital paper, *'The Helwew 
Omiceptiou of (Corporate PersunaUty/’ Werden und 
IFe’fliUfc dm AUen (**BZAW,*’ Vol. LXVI 

(U>3ai), pp. 4m-62). A significant development of sev- 
eral piiases of this basic outlook wili be found in Au- 
brey li. Johnson, The One and the Many in the Israel- 
ite Conception of Ood (Cardiff, Wales, 1942), pp. 6--17, 

3 Op, cit„ p, SO. 


Delitzscli, llilhriann), “You say ‘Rise up,’ and 
He will save the liumble [i.e., Jo])].” 

Other commentators refer the promised sal- 
vation, not to Jol), but to the innocent in gen- 
eral, but then find difficulty in Uy udklq. They 
therefore emend it to U.s ndkTij^ “an innocent 
man” (Reiske, Dathe). A far-fetched attempt 
to extract this meaning fi’om the IMassoretic 
Text is to interpret it as “one unjustly con- 
demned (but innocent)” (Rabiiiowitz-Abron- 
in). 

The oliviously unsatisfactory character of 
these interpretations has led to a plethora of 
emendations, among the best of which are: kl 
hikpli -ilmer giPawdh (Duhin); kl hihpll -'d 
ram w^-gFch (Beer) ; and kl hikpli rdmrh gewoh 
(Hoelscher). After an extensive discussion, 
Driver-Gray (L(\C,, I, 198 99; 11, 157-58) 
adopt Budde’s (unendation for 29a; kl hikpli 
^eldah ganwah^ and in verse 39 read: yimmdiei 

ndkly watiiatmdlii i/l/'frr kappeiJUi. None- 
theless, they are constrained to admit that, 
“even as emended, the text is not a very forci- 
bly expresscid conclusion to the speech.” 

Wlieii, however, the entire passage is under- 
stood in terms of traditional Helirew thouglit, 
it constitutes a powerful (jlose to Eliphaz’s ad- 
dress, without the need of radical emendation. 
Like all the Friends, Eliphaz stands four- 
square upon the ancient doctrine of corporate 
responsibility, against which Jeremiah (31 :20- 
21) and Ezekiel (14:12 ff. and cliapter 18) in- 
veighed (cf. Job. 5:4-5; 8:15, 22; 21:19a). 
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This idea had, as we have noted, its posi- 
tive as well as its negative aspects. In addition, 
it was not only “vertical” but also “horizon- 
tal,” that is to say, it operated in space as well 
as in time, so that a righteous individual could 
save not merely his descendants but also his 
contemporaries. That is the basis of Abra- 
ham^s appear to God to save Sodom for the 
sake of ten righteous men and Ezekiel’s citing 
of the doctrine, to which he objects, that the 
presence of Noah, Daniel, and Job in a city 
could save it from destruction (14:14 ff.). An- 
other case in point is Job’s prayer for his 
friends (42:8, 10). 

This doctrine never disappeared from Juda- 
ism. Even after the idea of individual respon- 
sibility was accepted, it continued in the idea 
that a saint could even set aside God’s decree, 
as in Talmud Babli, Moed Katan, 166; “Said 
the Holy One, blessed be He, T rule over man, 
but who rules over Me? The Saint, for when I 
issue a decree (gozer g^’^zerdh), he sets it aside.’ ” 
The same idea persisted in the widespread 
Jewish folk belief of the thirty-six saints whose 
lives glorify God’s presence and preserve the 
world from ruin (lamed-vav mddikm)^ 

It is from this standpoint of “horizontal” 
corporate responsibility that Eliphaz speaks. 
A righteous Job will not only be restored to 
personal safety (22:21, 23) and prosperity 
(22:25) but will also regain his great influence 
among men and with God. His mere word will 
suffice to save tliose humbled in society, and 
even the guilty will escape divine punishment 
because of Job’s transcendent righteousness. 
On the juxtaposition of these two ideas — favor 
with God and man—compare Num. 32:22 
(“Ye shall be free from guilt before God and 
Israel”) and Pr. 3:4 (“and find grace and 
good favor in the eyes of God and man”), 


for which parallels may also be adduced in 
Canaanite literature.-'’ 

Verses 28-30 now require no change in the 
Massoretic Text, except for the possible, 
though not absolutely necessary, modification 
of the vowels in one word. The passage now 
gives an excellent climax to Eliphaz’s speech : 

Thou shaft issue a decree*^ and it will be ful- 
filled for thee, 

And light shall shine upon thy ways. 

When men are brought lowj thou wilt say, 
“Rise up!'’^ 

And the humble will be saved,® 

Even the guilty^® wall escape punishment, 

Escaping through the cleanness of thy hands. 


Jewish Theological Seminary 


Talmud Babli, Suk. 456; “The world cannot do 
with less than thirty-six saints who greet the Divine 

Presence daily.” 


5 Gf. the Phoenician inscription from Memphis in 
M. Lidzbarski, Altsemitiscke Texte (Giessen, 1907), p. 
35, 1. 4: wytn Im hn ivJjiym I'tiHnm wbn 'dm, and the in- 
scription of Yetiaw-milk of Byblus in ibid., p. 14; cf. 
G. A. Cooke, Textbook of X orth- Semitic Inscriptions 

(Oxford, 1903), pp. IS, 24; wttn hn Tn dnm 

wl^n "m s. I am indebted for these references to my 
colleague. Professor H. L, Ginsberg. 

<■> Note the root yazar, “decide,” used in the passage 
in Moed Katan cited above. 

7 The hiphil is used intransitively (cf. hirhlqu 
[Gen. 44:4]; hasmen [Isa. 6: 10]). Or, less probably, the 
clause may be translated, “If they cast men down, 
etc.” 

8 On nN' alternative spelling for 

“pride,” cf. Jer. 13 : 17 and Dan 4:34. 

9 Probably to be vocalized as a niphal, yiwasc'^a (so 
also Hoelscher). On the other hand, AV. A. Irwin sug- 
gests in a note to me that the hiphil of the MT be re- 
tained, either as an indednite subject equivalent to a 
passive or that “God” be understood as the subject. 

10 the negative particle, common in rabbinic 
Hebrew and normal in Ethiopic. While “Ichabod” (I 
Sam. 4:21) may originally have been a theophorous 
name, the biblical author undoubtedly interprets it as 
containing the negative particle, “No-Glory” (cf. 
“Saying, ‘Glory has departed from Israel' ” [ibid.]). 
He thus testifias to the antiquity of its usage as a 
negative in Hebrew. 

1 1 The piel of the Massoretic Text does not require 
a change to the niphaU since the piel may be used re- 
liexively and hence is a virtual passive. Of. Gen. 
41:14, wayy^gallah; Amos 2:15 w^qal b^raglaw 16 
y^malUt. 
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The Legacy of LgypL Edited by S. R. K. Glan- 

vfLLE. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1942, Pp. 

xx+424. ¥4.00. 

Like the other vokinies in the famous 
^‘Le^i^acy” series, this is a collection of essays 
written l)y a number of experts. Unlike the 
others, the present volume %vas brought out 
when conditions affecting such an undertaking 
were, owing to the war, at tlieir worst. The 
editor himself has been in the service of his 
country, and tlie difficulties of communication 
with many of the contributors, some of whom, 
such as Capart and Seidl, could not he reached, 
must have seriously Iiandieapped him. That 
the book has ap|)eared at all and is a valua])le 
addition to the scries, is greatly to the credit of 
Mr, Glanvillo. 

^TjCgaey” is rightly interpreted in the wide 
sense. Indeed, it could well be argued that 
everything which we know now or shall ever 
learn about ancient Egypt is properly part of 
her legacy to us. Since, however, it would be 
impossible to encompass in four liundred pages 
our present knowledge of Egyptian history and 
culture, it has been necessary to make a selec- 
tion. The discrimination exercised by the con- 
tributors has been generally excellent, and the 
book is well rounded, far from sketchy, and 
eminently readable. 

Two chapters, one on chronology and one 
on the general political history of the Near 
East from prehistoric times to the classical 
world, give setting arid ba(*kgi*ound for the 
others. It is unfortunate that the first chapter, 
by J. W* S, Hewell, must be regarded as by far 
the w'cakest in the book. In so far as its aitn 
wm that of providing few chronological 
|yegs upon which the history of ancient Egypt 
may he Imng/^ the chapter is successful thougli 
arbitrary. A precise date of SI 88 for the acces- 
sion of Meiies, on the evidence suggested}, is 
hardly acceptable, but the general accuracy of 
this date, allowing some leeway plus or minus 
would be approved by all advocates of the 
^‘shorU^ chronology. Again, the precise dating 


of the commencement of the Twelfth Dynasty 
to 1990, solely on the ])asis of the Sfhhic date 
of Sesostris III, igHon\s the lack of ade(|uate 
data for a detenniiia.tion of arraf^ rimnm. 
Unless other chronological data ar(i availa!)ie, 
any Sothic date can at best l;)c expivssed as 
falling within a twelve-year I'ange.^ 

When, however, the author tlieorizes on the 
origins of tlic calendars of Egypt, the tesults 
are far from Iiapjw. Few scliolars are likely to 
accept his ingenious idea that years of and 
365|' days were ijistalled at the same time so 
that by the difference in days l)otween the two 
Now Years the number of years since the in- 
auguration of the era could be determined. 
The idea of a year of 3<)5.} days in early use in 
Eg 3 q)t, the so-called ^‘fixed” year, dies hard. 
Unless the Elmers calendar be considered as 
such, and there are excellent reasons for not 
thinking so, there is “not one document giving 
e({uiva}ent dates in the known hvandering^ 
year and the hypothetical ffixed’ year. Fur- 
thermore, by the time tiiat relations with the 
outside world were such as to result in un- 
prejudiced foreign evidence on tlie customs of 
Egypt, we find the Egyptian hotii ignorant of, 
and unreceptivo to, the idea.'’- 

The second chapter, by Margaret Browser, 
gives the political bachgrou nd, Naturally, an 
attempt to sum up the history of the whole 
ancient Near East from the earliest times to 
the Ihu’sian empinj in thirty-five f)ages is 
bound to be soiJiewhat lacking in detail. Only 
the general picture can 1)0 drawn, and this the 
autlior has done <|uite well. A few corrections 
may be noted. Writing (p. 22} was prubalily 
an invention of Mesopotamia I>orrowed !)y 
Egypt rather than a separate diseoveiy in both 
countries. The old view of the aiitagonism and 
racial conflict between the Bemites and the 
Sumerians, still raaintaiited by the author (p. 

* W. F. Edgerton, “Chronology of the Twelfth 
Dynasty/* JNES, I (1942), SOS ff. 

^ So H. B. WiriltKSk, “The Origin of the Ancient 
Egyptian Calendar/* PrmitmiingB »/ Amerimfi> 
PhilmQphitai SocuCg^ JjXJCXlll (1940), 451. 





The point is that the witnesses had to have 
heard Woser declare his intention, which was 
then embodied in a written document. 

One chapter is devoted to the relations be- 
tween Egypt and Israel (W. 0. E. Oesterley). 
It might be pointed out that the earliest con- 
tact between Egypt and Syria-Palestine (p. 
218) of which we have written evidence is from 
the reign of Snefru, The exile Sinuhe (p. 219) 
probably lived in southern Syria rather than 
southern Palestine; and on the whole question 
of the relations of Middle Kingdom Egypt 
with Palestine one should now see Wilson^s 
study The dates and general course of events 
of the downfall of the Assyrian Empire (p. 231) 
has been the subject of a recent investigation.^ 
The last chapters in the book relate the 
history of Egypt after her own glory had large- 
ly passed, when she was under the domination 
of the Greeks, the Romans, and, lastly, the 

4 John A. Wilson, “The Egyptian Middle Kingdom 
at Megiddo,“ AJBL, LVIII (1941), 225 ff, 

6 Waldo H. Dubberstein, “Assyrian-Baby Ionian 
Ohronology (669— JNBS, III (1944), 38 ff. 


take about 7| hekai’^ to make a bushel. The 
explanation of the remen (p. 176) needs clari- 
fication. According to the author, ^^the most 
important lineal unit was the royal cubit of 
20.62 inches, divided into 7 palms or 28 digits. 
This was the side of a square of which the di- 
agonal was 29.161 inches, tlje basis of land 
measure — the principal unit being the remen, 
half this diagonal.’' The basis of land measure 
w^as, of course, the cubit, both lineal and 
square. The error arises from the fact that 
there were three units of measure called remen, 
all deriving from its meaning of ^‘half.” The 
diagonal of a square cubit was considered by 
the Egyptians to be exactly 40 digits. A reme^i 
was half of this, or 20 digits; and this name has 
been found at the 20-digit mark on the ancient 
cubit measuring sticks preserved. The princi- 
pal multiple of the lineal cubit was the khet or 

» Tliorkild Jacobsen, “The Assumed Conflict be- 
tween Sumerians and Semites in Early Mesopotamian 
History,” JAOS, hlX (1939), 485 ff. 


25), needs revision in view^ of Jacobsen’s dis- 
cussion of the subject.'^ Tiie so-called Code of 
Hammura].)! (p. 30) was not a ^'legal code” but 
rather a ''case book.” The Assyrians did not 
win a victoiy at Karkar (p, 47) but at best 
drew t].ie battle. They may even have suffered 
a defeat. 

Bix chapters follow which are devoted to the 
culture of pharaonic Egypt, writing and litera- 
ture (Alan H. Gardiner), art (Jean Capart), 
materials and mechanical and technical proc- 
esses (R. Engelbach), science (R. W. Sloley), 
medicine (Warren R. Dawson), and law 
(Erwin Heidi). The names of these contributors 
are sufficient assurance that these chapters are 
solidly informative and ably presented. A num- 
ber of plates and illustrations add measurably 
to the value of the presentations of art, proc- 
esses, and science. 

Gardiner’s chapter is especially interesting 
in that part which he devotes to a critical re- 
view and a reaffirmation of his theory that the 
origin of our alphabet is to be found in the 
Sinaitic inscriptions. 

Two corrections to the chapter on science 
require mention. The hekat (p. 1(58) was not 
approximately a busliel. Since its content was 
292 cubic inches (= 4.785 liters), it would 


'Tod” of 100 cubits. Half a khet was called a 
remen. The principal area unit was the square 
khet or "aroura.” Half a square khet was also 
called a remen. 

In his chapter on law Seidl discusses a court 
decision on the genuineness of a document (p. 
201). xAccording to him, the court decided that 
the defendant had only to bring three witnesses 
who would swear to its genuineness, not be- 
cause they had been present when the docu- 
ment was drawn up, but because they had 
faith in the veracity of the defendant. Papyrus 
Berlin 9010, which Seidl is evidently discussing 
here, does not bear out his statement that the 
witnesses were strictly "character” ones. The 
decision states: 

If this Sebekhotep bring three reliable wit- 
nesses who can be trusted, who will make (oath) : 
'‘Thy might be against him, O God! inasmuch as 
this writing was indeed made in accordance with 
the speech of this Woser [about it],” (the proper- 
ty) shall continue to be in the house of this Sebek- 
hotep, after he has brought these witnesses in 

whose presence this speech was said But if 

he does not bring three witnesses in whose pres- 
ence [this] speech was said, then nothing of this 
W^oser’s shall remain with him 
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tic Art {JNES, III [19441, :.10'8) is here supple- 
mented by u publication of. t.he papers read at 
.a 1941 syniposiuixi held unden- tlie' joint aus- 
pices of New York University a,nd the Museum 
in connection with an exhilution entitled 
^tPaganism and Cliristianity in Egypt.*’’’ West- 
errnann’s survey of Coptic l:)ackgrouiids and 
Nock’s paper on tlie Copt religion are models 
of incisive presentation. Nersessian emphasizes 
the importance of Coptic, painting as a reflec- 
tion of the religious beliefs of the Copts, and 
Dimand endeavors to solve some of the prob- 
lems connected with the dating and classifica- 
tion of Coptic textiles. A modified form, of 
Cooney’s introduction to the catalogue of the 
Brooklyn exliibition is reprinted, and Dows 
Dunham gives a foretaste of wliat nmy be ex- 
pected from final pulxlication of the highly 
significant excavations of Harvard and Boston 
in Coptic sites. Each paper is |)rovided with a 
well-chosen ])ibliogniphy, and the inexpensive 
volume thus bec{)mes a key to a general knowl- 
edge of the civilization of Egypt during the 
early Cliristian period. 

, George G. Cameron 

University of Chicago 


Arabs. The contrilnitions which the Greek 
papyri have made to our understanding of this 
late period are ably dealt with l>y C. H. Rob- 
erts, a,nd A. 11. M. Jones discusses with dis- 
cei'nment tln^ interchanges l)etween Egypt, 
Gn‘e(*e, aiid Rome. The large topic of Egypt 
and Christianity is divided between J. M. 
Cnaal and Do l.acy O’ljcary, with the former 
<jutlining the effect of Egypt upon the develop- 
ment of tlie Christian church with special ref- 
erence to Origen, and the latter relating dlie 
debt which monastieism owes Egypt. 

^‘'Egyj)t and the Byzantine Empire” is dis- 
cussed by H. 1. Bell. Tlie period from Diocle- 
tian to the coming of the Arabs, some four 
centuries, was one of great change for all the 
Roman woild, and Egypt suffered with the 
rest. The decay which weakened the country 
economically and spiritually made her an easy 
prey to the newcomers on the historical scene. 
But, as usual, Egypt altered her eoiniuorors 
more than the,y altered her, tliough this aspect 
of Egypt and Islam is rather ignored by A. J. 
Arberry, who emphasizes, instead, the con- 
tiibutions made by Egyptian-born Aralis to 
literature, architecture, and the other arts. 

A final chapter, by A, M. IRxairt, sums up 
in extremely interesting fashion the legacy to 
modern Egypt. He shows how the oldest coii- 
ce])tions of the state and kingship, of religion 
and the gods, of ordinary life and socual organi- 
zation, have not been lost through tlie cen- 
tiules but have ])een adapted and are effective 
even today. Much might yet be possible for 
modenm Egypt, if it could but awaken to the 
glory of its iieritage, not in blind, introspective 
admiration, but with a semse of challenge and 
of continuity, , 

Richard A. Parker 

Oriental Institute 
University of Chicago 


Hiltite Hieroglyphs^ HI. liy Ignace J. Gelb. 
(‘‘Oriental Institute Studies in Ancient 
Oriental Civilization,” No, 21.) University 
of Cliicago Press, 1942. Pp. xix+Tfl. $1.75. 
Professor Gelb has now, after the public^a- 
tioii of the tliree parts of his Hiltite Hiero- 
glyphs 1.935, 1942; cf. my review, AJHL^ 
XLIX, fiU-flfl, and notices, BAHOR, No. Bl, 
p. 30, and No. 88, p. 40) and his Hittiie Hiero- 
glyphic M onmne.nis (“Orkmtai Institute Publi- 
cations,” Yol. XI;V [Ghicago, 1939]) taken the 
lead in the effective de<*iphcrmcnt of Hittite. 
His first monogra])h was of great signifi(?ance 
in laying a solid foundation for the deciplser- 
ment of the Hittite syllabic characters, thanks 
to his re<x>gniti()u that these characters must 
in principle represent consonant+vowel, for 
which lie cited the number of plionetic cliarac- 
ters wliich corresponded closely to tiie number 
of Cypriote characters, es{)ecially since it 
could be shown that the two systems agreed in 
employing only one sign for each stop sound. 
At that time I accepted Gelb’s principal con- 


C optic. EgypL Edited ]>y John D. Cooney. 

Brooklyn, N.Y.: Brooklyn Institute of 

Arts and Sciences, Brooklyn Museum, 1944. 

Pp. 58. $0.75. 

The Brooklyn Museum is to be most cor- 
dially congratulated on the very respectable 
series of pu!>iieations which it has been issuing 
in late years. Cooney s Late Egyptian and Copr- 
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tentions but criticized liis linguistic method. 
Since then his basic discovery about the na- 
ture of the syllabary has been, accepted by 
Hrozny, Meriggi, and others, and his linguistic 
method has improved greatly. 

Ill the study before us Gelb devotes himself 
to a renewed examination of the Hittite hiero- 
glyphic syllabary, with a number of improve- 
ments which consolidate our knowledge in a 
satisfactory way. I think that he is inclined to 
overdo the principle that each character must 
represent consonant + vowel, and I agree 
with certain objections of Meriggi. In particu- 
lar, the so-called ^^tang’' should probably be 
-f-r not m, r(a), as Gelb now thinks. In prac- 
tically all proper names whose reading can be 
confirmed from cuneiform sources the tang 
seems to close a syllable: e.g., Wa+r-'pa-la-wa- 
= Assyr. Ur~pal4a-a (Bossert); I7+r-^^i-Z^-na- 
= Assyr. Ur-hi-U-ni. Gelb’s extremely plausi- 
ble theory that two of the signs on page 2 are 
nasalized d and % belongs in the same pic- 
ture, since it is probable that Hittite final r was 
very weak (cf. Hittite Hieroglyphs I, p. 13, n. 1). 
The striking parallelism between the Egyptian 
syllabic orthography (on which see my Vocali- 
zation of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 
[New Haven, 1934]) and the Hittite hieroglyph- 
ic system (which Gelb first called to my at- 
tention) thus extends to the principal conson- 
ant+vowel and also to the inclusion of char- 
acters representing vowel H-r and (though 
the quality of these sounds in Egyptian was 
quite different from their probable quality in 
Hittite). It may be added that there are also 
several instances of more complex phonetic 
rebus in Hittite (Gelb, pp. 37-38), just as in 
Egyptian {Vocalization^ p. 27, to which I can 
now add a few additional cases). It is prema- 
ture, of course, to infer that the Hittite sylla- 
bary was developed under Egyptian influence 
(thougli this has been plausibly inferred for 
the Hittite hieroglyphic system as a whole and 
there is no chronological difficulty involved). 

I am increasingly convinced that the read- 
ing Jta, hiy of the four characters dis- 
cussed in Hittite Hieroglyphs^ II (pp. 16-19) 
and Hittite Hieroglyphs, III (p. 5), should be 
corrected to ge, ga, gi, gu, respectively. This 
correction.is phonetic, not systematic, and no 


equations of Gelb’s are affected by it. In the 
first place, Egyptian transcriptions show that 
the Egyptians heard the Hittite “A” as a vari- 
ant of g, without any relation to the Egyptian 
front velar h or back velar h (on these sounds 
see Worrell, Coptic Sounds, pp. 37 ff.). Thus 
Hittite Giluhepa appears in Egyptian syllabic 
transcription as Ki-r-gi-p{a) ; the Hittite 
divine name Tarhubu (Gelb, p. 4, etc.) appears 
as Ta-r-ga- {Vocalization, p. 63, XIX. A. 16, 
and for various forms of the divine name in 
question also Eriedrich, Kleinmiatische For- 
schnngen, I, 370). Moreover, the equivalence 
^Pa-x4a4a- strongly suggests a consonantal 
value g- rather than h-, since g is more like the 
putative in the Semitic original Ba4at{a) 
than is h. In the second place, the sign read 
^‘ha” by Gelb should be ge in the name ^Ge-pa- 
tu = Ilepat (Egyptian Gi-pa) and in a per- 
sonal name containing the same element. 
Hrozny had already considered the values /?e 
and hi as well as ha for it. Moreover, Hrozny 
had read Gelb’s ha (my ge) as lie, my ga as hd. 

Gelb’s latest effort to solve the long-stand- 
ing enigma of the bilingual seal of ^G''arkonde- 
mos” returns to his older reading of the cunei- 
form legend as '^Tar-qu-u4i7n-me and proposes 
that the Hittite inscription be read as TarJiu-zi 
(pp. 26-29). The basis for reading the second 
sign as zi is weak, depending as it does on a 
single broken character in another inscription, 
and the distance between the cuneiform and 
hieroglyphic forms is extraordinarily great. 
It is at least as possible that the reading 
^^Tar-qu{7n)-mu-wa, which I proposed in 1927 
and Friedrich defended very vigorously in 
1930, is correct, ‘and that the hieroglyphic 
character is an ideogram for muwa { a word 
which Gelb finds elsewhere in the Hittite vo- 
cabulary in the meaning “strong, great”; 
cf. p, 9 of the present study). However, only 
the future can establish the correct reading of 
this remarkable seal, now in the Walters Gal- 
lery in Baltimore (Dorothy K. Hill, Archiv 
orientdlni, 1937, pp, 307 ff.). 

In conclusion we wish to congratulate the 
author on another valuable contribution to the 
decipherment of the Hittite hieroglyphs. 

W. F. Albright 

Johns Hopkins University 
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Tim Three Ages: Am' E ssay on Archaeological 
. .MefJiod. By, Glyn ,E. Daniel. Gambridge: . 

IJniversity Press; New York: Macmillan 

Co., lfM3.:Pp. 

This is an exasperating little book. In all 
fairiK'ss to the author, it may be said that this 
reviewer’s exasperation stems inainly from the 
(confusion of terminology current in Old World 
prehistory. The author is not overly brave in 
his struggles with this situation; many things 
said here have been said as well before, and no 
Gordian knots are cut. On the other hand, the 
autlior succeeds in woriying many of the prob- 
lems of the various scheiiies of terminology out 
into tlie open, and the book could be the start- 
ing-point for the construction of an objective 
taxonomic system. 

The claimed f)l)ject of the book is ^diriefiy 
to deseril:>e tlie origins and development of the 
idea of the three ages” which C. J. Thomsen set 
forth in 183(1, the ^‘division of human history, 
on tlie basis of tlie raw mateiials of industry, 
into three ages — the Stone Age, the Bronze 
Age, and the Iron Age.” The author continues 
that he means to discuss the idea of the three 
ages as to ^^sorue of the aspects of its applica- 
bility to the modern study of prelnstoric ar- 
chaeology.” His conclusion seems to be that 
‘The Thomsen three-age system remains a 
generalization about the technical develop- 
ment of man .... a generalization which, at 
the present day, assumes little importance 
when compared with other gcneralizatioms 
such as tliose of the functional-economic 
scheme.” With reference to the subtitle, the 
book contains nothing of archeological method 
in the sense of excavation or preparation tech- 
nicpies; the method concerns itself rather with 
terminology and classification. 

The first section of the hook is a historical 
account of Thomsen, the background and 
surroundings in which his system arose, and 
its sul)set(uent stratigraphic demonstration in 
Denmark. The sc^cond section discusses the 
implications of the three-age system, the 
dwic exceptions to it (e.g,, Africa), and the 
elaborate subdivisions which have been im- 
posed on the system in northwestern Europe. 
The third section examines the different usages 
which the author feels have rightly or wrongly 


been imposed on the system and its subdivi- 
sions: (1) the tyjKilogical usage, (2) the cul- 
tural usage, (3) the chi’onological usage, (4) 
the fiinctional-ecoiKimic^ usage, and (5) other 
usages such as tlie diiTusionist one and tise 
question, of wlietliei’ the three-age system ac- 
tually has primaiy significance at ail in human 
prehistory. The fourth section of the book is a 
summaiy. 

It is the third section— that on usages— 
which is most uncomfortal.)Ie. Using the three- 
age system as a veliicle, the author makes it 
quite apparent, that .he is, unhappy iibout tli.e 
■confusion of terms which exists in. Old. World 
prehistory, but he does little to remedy the 
situation. One examjiie of the author’s train of 
thought must suffice here. He retains the term 
‘‘culture” for pi’cliistoric archeology; he ob- 
jects that “it is as mistaken for antliropoh,)- 
gists to declare tliat all prelnstoric cultures are 
merely assemUages of artifacts as for archae- 
ologists to pretend that tluy can treat all pre- 
historic cultures as antliropologists do living 
ones.” On tlie other hand, he admits that 
“prehistoric cultures appear to us as little 
more than significant and i)ersistent associated 
assemblages of artifacts,” whereupon it is nec- 
essary for him to qualify “appear” with “not- 
Avith standing a])pearanees, a prehistoric cul- 
ture tens very much more than its archaeologi- 
cal expression at the present day” (the empha- 
sis is ours). Other definitions follow; for ex- 
ample: “At) industry is a facies of a culture and 
a culture is an agglomeratum of industries.” 
One is bound to wonder what kind of an ag- 
glomeration of industries is the “Chellean cul- 
ture,” which seems at best to consist of a 
sitigle flint tyr)e tool and various “atypical” 
hint flakes, in geological context only. 

It is high time for a housecleaning in tlie 
terminology of Old World prehistory and for 
the construction ofuin objective taxonomic 
scheme witli resfiecT to the available artifactu- 
al evidence alone (with its stratigraphic and 
regional contexts). The word “culture” has 
meaning in the social sciences,^ and its use in 
prehistoric archeology, even if approached 

i Of. David Bidney, “On the Concept; of Culture 
and' Some Oaitwal jEallacies,” Ammeaw Anihraptilo*' 
giBU XLVl (new ser., 1944), 30 if. 
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from the linmanistic point of view, can lead to 
notliiiis hut confusiorL ^‘Ciilture'’ should not 
a[)[)ear in tlie taxonomic scheme. The word 
^hnssemldage’’ would seem to be a useful one, 
especially if it were to describe the available 
total of artifacts, nonartifactual materials 
fassociated fauna., flora, minerals, etc.) and 
such nonmaterial traits as do appear in pre- 
iiistoric raiigcis (e.g., biirkr customs), which 
are persistently associated in a given archeo- 
logiea! lioi’izon and area. ^Tndiistry’^ or some 
term roughly synonyuKUis with it would be 
useful in desciiliing the various available tools 
in single catagories of material, e.g., the 
Acheulean flint industry, the Magdalenian 
bone industry. Tiiis would tend to remind us 
of the true paucity of our knowledge of the 
earlier rangers of pieliistory in particular 
(wliere no ^‘assemblages” would yet be avail- 
able). It would also save us some embarrass- 
ment in ease we presently find, for exairpile, 
that more than one now recognized flint “in- 
dustry” may have arciieological context (in 
the “assemblage” sense) with another Taxo- 
notnic terms of a degree higher than “assem- 
blage” could be decided upon without choosing 
words having the implications of “culture” or 
“eivilization.”*^ Tliese last should be retained 

2 Of. IT. de Terra and 11. Movius, Jr., “Kesearch 
on Early Man In Burma,” l^ransactionft of the Ameri- 
enn Philosophical Society, XXXIi, Part III (1943), 
377, Here IVIovius, speaking of tlie biface and flake 
tool preparation traditions of the Lower Paleolithic of 
Europe, writers that “except on the extreme north- 
western periphery of their distribution — i.e., France 
and England — these two types of implements, some- 
times considered to be mutually distinct industries, 
cannot be segregated as separate and independent clo- 
velopmentH,” J'liis is a point which needs to be made 
loudly and ofteii by Old World preliistorians. and, in 
conjunction wit h it, the present lack of proper archeo- 
logical (as against geological) a.ssociation of artifacts 
in tlie Lowtjr Paleolit hie of W^estern Europe should be 
borrto in mind. 

« There are two taxonomic systems in current use 
in North American archeology, which is, of course 
(in pre-contact times), fully prehistoric. One of these 
waj devised for the southwestern United States by 
W. and If, (Uadwin, .4 Method for the Designation, of 
CuUurr.s and ThHr Variations (“Medallion Papers,” 
No. ir> [Gila Pueblo, Globe, Arizona, 19341). The 
terminology proceeds from “roots” (mainly postu- 
lated) through “stems,” “branches,” and “phases,’ 
The system has been corrected and refined since its 
publication, but there is no recently published ap- 
praisal of its usage. 

The more widely used scheme is the so-called 
“McKern taxonomic system,” which has recently 


for those .ranges of historic archeology where 
.art and writing so complement the norma! 
objects of an asse.iiib.Iage that an understand- ,, 
ing of the life and thought of the people in 
question may be implied. 

Robert J. BRAiuwmoD 

University of Chicago 


The Problem of Ezekiel: .-in Inductive Study. By 
William A. Irwin. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1943. Pp. xx+344. )i?3.()0. 

Xo brief review can suggest adecjuateiy the 
significance of tliis book. Also, it is easier to 
criticize an interpretation of the difficult Book 
of Ezekiel than to offer a countersolution sub- 
ject to less objection. The reviewer’s job is far 
easier than that to wfluch Professor Irwin lias 
set Iiimself. The author lias given us a thor- 
oughly original, clear-cut, rigorouvsly applied 
approach to the problem of Ezekiel. The prob- 
lem is the recovery of the original core of the 
Book of Ezekiel. Ezekiel’s oracles, save for the 
introductory material, were exclusively poeti- 
cal and are to be found in fifty-five passages, 
some of which are composite. Twenty-one of 
the prophet’s utterances consisted of a single 
line; twenty-three are a single distich couplet. 
The author adds that at some points he may 
have been too generous with Ezekiel and so 
may have accepted phrases which are late and 


been appraised in detail by J, B. Griffin in The Fort 
Ancient Aspect (Ann Arbor; University of Micliig-an 
Press, 1943), esp. pp. 327-41. The terminology pro- 
ceeds fi’om “patterns” through “phases,” “aspects,” 
and “foci” to “components”; the classification of 
materials into the various degrees of relationship im- 
plied is based on the number of traits which the as- 
semblages in question have in common. Regardless of 
the subjectivity which may enter into such matters 
as the “weighting of traits,” the McKern system has 
brought order out of chaos in the eastern and central 
portions of Canada and the United States. 

It does not follow that either of these Systems 
could be directly applied in the Old World but only 
that the experience gained in their formulation and 
application might be of value in the construction of 
an Old World taxonomic scheme. The author of The 
Three Ages is conscious of T. T. Paterson’s provoca- 
tive ventures at the classification of Old World 
Pleistocene geology, Lower PaleolitMc archeology, 
and human paleontology {Nature, CXLVI [19401, 12 
fl!.), but does not attempt to meet the problems rising 
out of the Paterson scheme. 
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trite intrusioiis. More tlian. 80 per cent of the 
book is secondary.. Much is false commentary 
on EzekieFs oracles or commentary on com- 
mentary. 

..Professor. IrwiiFs ke}" to the Book of .Eze- ' 
kiel is his inductive approach. Analyzing chap- 
ter, 15, he .discovers a .small, original, poetic 
core in verses 2-5, with tlie introductory for- 
mula, ^‘‘And the word of tlie Lord came to me 
saying, hSon of man.' ” The rest of the chapter 
is false commentary. Having thus determined 
the literary structure of this chapter with what 
he regaitls as considerable certainty. Professor 
Irwin tiien applies this knowldge in the inter- 
jnetation of other cliapters. Turning to chap- 
ters 4 and 5, he finds an original poem of three 
strophes in 4:1, 2, 0-11 and 5: 1-3, while the 
rest is mjt merely one commentary but com- 
ment on comment. Considerable revision or re- 
arrangement of the text is sometimes necessary 
to recover tlie original j>oetic oracle, which 
may be at times separated from the introduc- 
tory formula. Cliapters 9, 10, 19, and 39-48 
are completely sjrurious. The expression, 
^‘Therefore, thus says tlie Lord,” commonly 
introduces false commentary, being never used 
by Ezekiel. The commentators range in date 
from the Exile to somewhere about the begin- 
ning of the present era. ^Tlosts of men in far 
lands and diverse ages liave enriched it [the 
Book of Ezekiel] with their devout miisings 
and thought.” The commentators wrote in 
Palestine, in Babylonia, in Egy})t, possibly in 
Syria., and lorhaps in the lulls of Media and 
among the sous of Javan. Their work ranges 
from a simple gloss to lengthy paragraphs. 
None wrote a full chaj)ter, for the commen- 
taries are composite. Tlie literary history of 
the Book of Ezekiel is unicpie. 

Ezekiel began to prophesy, according to 
Professor IrwitFs findings, about 600 b.c. He 
was not among the exiles of 597, ]>ut after the 
fall of Jerusalem in 586 lie went into Baby- 
lonia. His Palestinian oracles were consistent 
criticism and warnings. In 12:21 ff., where an 
original poem is discovered, there is an oracle 
of comfort which ^There seems every reason to 
date after 586 b.o.” In this later period he 
promised the restoration of Israel and Judah. 
Tlie doctrine of individualism is his only in 
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embryo, since in chapter 18 the original ])oein 
is confined to a single tristich line in verse 4. 

' Among other things, the e.viclenc^e that Ezekiel 
was a North Israelite, a priest, or a mystic witli 
abnormal psychic experiences disappears. 

The study begins with an excellent sum- 
mary of the history of the of the 

■ problem of Ezekiel, from Oedei* and Vogel in 
1771 to Cooke, Bertholet, and Mattliews. Pro- 
fessor Irwin always writes with a consciousness 
of the history of interpretation. . Tliere are six 
" concluding chapters, dealing with, the dates 
(all are spurious, save perhaps 1:1, which may 
refer to the thirtieth year of EzekieFs life), the 
criteria, the results, the histoiy of the Book of 
Ezekiel, the work of Ezekiel, and EzekieFs 
career and liook. The body of the study, under 
the heading ^Tndiiction,” is a cliaptor-by- 
chapter application of the author’s method- 
ology. 

Despite its inductive character, one may 
wonder whether anotlier scholar, using Profes- 
sor Irwin’s methodology, and working inde- 
pendently, would closely apjiroximate his con- 
clusions, picking out, for instance, tlie same 
})oem in chapters 14, 27, 30, etc. Fre((uent 
statements that certain reconstructions are 
obvious, without question, or l)eyond doubt 
are clearly intended to be qualified in the mind 
of the reader by the frank recognition in tlie 
Introduction that the inductive if^etliod ui)- 
plied in literary criticism lacks the olqectivity 
possible in tlie natui*al sciences. As the reviewer 
reatl and reread the liook, the following {{ues- 
tion constantly disturbed him. If the liistory of 
the 'Book of Ezekiel is that ijresumcHi by Pro- 
fessor Irwin, could we ever hope to re(‘over 
EzekieFs oracles? Would we not be in a posi- 
tion W(.)rse than that of tiie adherents of th(^ 
more radical forms of the New Testament 
Formgeschickie school? 

Borne will question whether the author <loes 
not demand of Ezekiel too great logical con- 
sistency, particularly in the interpretation of 
the details of EzekieFs symbolism. From tin* 
prophet’s viewpoint, does the contrast between 
the symbolism of the m<,)ngrel ancestry of Jeru- 
salem in 16:3 and the aliandoned baby in 
16:4 IT. demand .such j^erioiis consideration? 
It may seem ^^absurd” to us that in chapter 17 
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a vine directs its roots toward an eagle in flight 
and a cedar tree bears fruit, but was not the ■ 
syinbolisni but a means to an end to Ezekiel? 
Equally strange figures occur in oriental art.' 
That in cliapter 19 even the last of the kings of 
the Hebrews are syinbolized as rampant lions 
is not, after all, so strange. Although to Pro- 
fessor Irwin’s mind the use of the cedar of Leb- 
anon as a symbol of the land of the Nile is as 
improbable as any figure can well be, Ezekiel 
may not have found it so, and the cedars of 
Lebanon, in any case, were not unimportant to 
the Egyptians. When Ezekiel uses, of the city 
of Tyre, the siege symbolism which is more ap- 
])li cable to a city not on an island, may we not 
,tak(' it as an example of the way in which Eze- 
kiel used syml')olism and so obviate the neces- 
sity of bringing the text down to the time of 
Alexander or of divorcing it from any allusion 
to Tyre? Is it our more rigorous occidental 
logic which (uuses us to think that the throne 
chai'iot has iiitiaided uninvited into the pic- 
ture? How can we know that a verse is a crude 
copy of the style and content of the preceding 
verses, and so a commentary on it, rather than 
just an illustration of the author’s style? When 
is a phiase a redundant gloss? The reviewer 
agrees that verses 3-31 of chapter 34 are not 
original with Ezekiel, but the necessity of sepa- 
rating them from the first two verses is not 
apparent to him. He believes, with the author, 
that the doctrine of individualism in 18:5-32 
is not Ezekiel’s, but it is not apparent to him 
that tiiey sliould be separated from verses 1-4. 
So also in chai)ters 38 and 39, where Professor 
Irwin isolates as the original oracle but a single 
tristicli line, in 38:35, 4, and says that “here is 
genuine material beyond any possibility of 
doubt.” The reviewer finds much more unity 
in the non-Ezekielian materials and cannot de- 
limit so narrowly or limit to poetry the oracles 
of Ezekiel. Among other things, he considers 
the throne-chariot visions in the first chapters 
to be ()rlginal and thinks that it follows that 
the larger part of chapters 40-48 belong to 
Ezekiel. I'he fact of disagreement does not 
make Professor L-win wrong! We may note in 
passing that in 33:21 the reading 11/10/5 
(= Jan. 586) in the LXX, Syriac, and some 
Hebrew manuscripts cannot be correct, since 


this would place the event before the fall of 
Jerusalem in 11/4/9 (== July 586)./ 

The relation of the LXX to the Hebrew 
text naturally occupies much of the author’s 
attention. He rightly makes considerable use 
of the important Greek payprus No. 967. Per- 
haps he gives too much credence to the LXX. 
The reviewer has attempted to show at an- 
other place (JRL, LXI, 152 ff.) that the vocab- 
ulary of many of the passages in Jeremiah 
omitted by the LXX is pre-LXX in date and 
that we must consider them omisssfows in the 
LXX rather than post-LXX additions to the 
Hebrew text. Even the famous passage in Jer. 
33 : 14-26 is probably pre-LXX, and that it 
refers to the Davidic and Hasmonean families, 
and is to be placed after a.d. 70, seems com- 
pletely incredible. If the Hebrew text used by 
the LXX translator did not contain this pass- 
age, then we must assume that his Hebrew 
text had omitted it, not that the passage origi- 
nated later than the time of the translation. 
The LXX translators also at times deliberately 
made a more concise translation, omitting re- 
dundant expressions. This is particularly true 
in the case of Jeremiah, and a good example in 
Ezekiel is found in 6 : 5a, which the LXX and 
Professor Irwin omit as but a trite repetition 
of 6:45. A study of 36:23 fl. convinces the re- 
viewer that it is pre-LXX in date, although 
omitted by Codex 967. In thought and style it 
belongs with the other “new heart” passages in 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel. It is most probably a 
LXX omissiorij whether we can explain the 
reason for its omission, as Professor Filson 
thinks, or cannot, as Professor Irwin thinks. 
If this passage, which has so much in common 
with passages which are in the LXX, is not to 
be explained as an actual omission in Codex 
967, it may be only that the particular Hebrew 
manuscript from which it was translated did 
not contain it, not that it is post-LXX in date. 
In any case, if the history of the Hebrew text 
of the Book of Ezekiel is something like what 
Professor Irwin thinks it to have been, it would 
follow, as he recognizes, that there would have 
been many variant Hebrew texts in circulation 
in antiquity. 

A book which will be read and discussed as 

1 Of . Morgojistern, JNES, II (1943), 127. 
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widely as this one deserves a better format tlian 
its ])rose]it paper cover and reproduction of the 
typed pa^'o. Therc^ is no doiii)t but that it will 
elicit important and constructive disc-ussion 
which will add nnicli to our understanding of 
the F>ook of Ezekiel. The reviewer is a former 
student of the author and felt himself again 
sitting at his feet. Professor Irwin has recov- 
ered most of the main tlienies of Ezekiel’s ora- 
cles. Even those wlio cannot accept the au- 
thor’s th.esis in most of its detail will find the 
]>ook rich with suggestions for textual exegesis. 
The author would pT*o])ably agree tliat com- 
])lete acceptance of his interpretation would 
indicate an uncritical attitude. He is to be 
commended for the inajiner in which he de- 
scribes Ids technique in sharp detail and i*igoi‘- 
ously applies it. We may close this review })y 
noting a few of the many excellei.it statements 
in tlie book concerning proper jirinciples of 
exegesis. Commonly when we give more atten- 
tion to the text, we feel less need of tampering 
with it. The Hebrew text is of prime impor- 
tance, far surpassing tliat of the LXX, for the 
criticism of the Book of Ezekiel. Exegesis must 
follow, not determine, textual conditions. 
There is a too common [iraetice of making He- 
brew poetry rather than finding it. We must 
always give the benefit of anj^ doubt to the 
conservative p{.)sition. No formulation of 
guides and criteria can ever provide ultimate 
rules for the dissection of a literary work. To 
ail this we say, We stand much in- 

debted to Professor Irwin for this important 
book on the Book of Ezekiel. 

Herbert Gordon May 

Oherlin College 


Das Haus Egibi in neubabylonischen Rechtsur- 
kmdm. By Saul WEiNaoET. Berlin: Bucli- 
druckerd Viktoria, n.d. ?p. 

This doctoral dissertation by Dr. Weinpirt, 
student of Professors Ebeling and Kosehaker, 
investip^ti^ the history of one of the important 
business families in the late Babylonian period. 


A large riart of the study (H)n(*crns itself with 
tracing the Egibi fiunily tree, a.nd s(‘ve]'a,l dia- 
grams are useful in guiding th(‘ readen* through 
complex relationships. .\n appendix discusses 
iinguistie jirobleins which a})pear in |)ertineiit 
texts. An admira},)!.y classified ind('‘X gi\Ts full 
references. A brief interpn.'tation fjf the eco- 
nomic and social materials found in the texts 
concludes the dissertation. 

The chief criticism or regret one might ex- 
press in surveying tliis stmiy is that not more 
space was devoted to interpreting tlie hun- 
dreds of texts dealing with the varied and liigh- 
ly interesting activities of the Egibi house. Tlie 
prolilems treated in the Appendix seem to have 
been chosen on an arbitrary liasis. For ex- 
ample, (amid) nra^n, dappi-dnppi^ nhi, nuda^ 
s{.>me of t\m phrases investigated by the author, 
seem to offer little difficulty, while* other un- 
solved pr<.)bl<ans, such as the ])ro(*ise meaning 
of the several attributes of silver, are iiot in- 
cUkUhL Howe\'er, the concise delineation of 
Egihi relatknislui)s and the scholarly presen- 
tation of the evidence make this study a con- 
tribution to late Babylonian history. 

Waldo ,H. Dubberstbin 

Washington, D.C. 


The Ansdh al-ashrdf of aUBulddhim., Vol. IVB: 

Indices, Edited Ijy Max H<aiLOESSiNG.BE. 

Jermsalem: Heijrew riiiversity Press, 1940. 

Pp. 36. 

The decision to issue indexes to this valu- 
able publication in single %x)iiimes and even 
partial volumes as they aj.)pcar is botli gener- 
ous and wise. Though it will entail mucli du- 
plication in the end, for present use this de- 
cision will render many students happily grate- 
ful. Beside tlie prefatory statement in both 
English and Hebrew the slim fascicle contains 
two and a half pages of additions and correc- 
tions in additioix to the indexes. 

M. SimBNGUNG 

University of Chicago 
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THE TREATMENT OF EMPHATICS IN AKKADIAN ' 


PEEDERICK W. GEERS 


I N COMPARING Akkadian roots with 
those in other Semitic languages, 
Assyriologists have long been aware 
that they must reckon with the fact that 
‘ the Akkadian script, invented for a totally 
different language, was unable to express 
a number of sounds shared by all the 
Semitic-speaking peoples, but foreign to 
Sumerian, such as /i, /i, and g} It is 
the purpose of this paper to point out 
another peculiarity of interest to com- 
parative Semitic lexicography: the Ak- 
kadian treatment of consonantal bases 
which show two different emphatics (i, s, 
or q) in other Semitic languages. Since 
the results are rather uniform, it is pos- 
sible to state a general rule which at once 
clarifies this treatment and furnishes a 
more secure basis for etymological com- 
parisons. 

An example can best illustrate the 
problem. Delitzsch^s Handworterbuch lists 
a verb qsr which is obviously related to 

1 Various sections of the regions where Akkadian 
was current adapted this borrowed syllabary indi- 
vidually, so that Old Akkadian, Old Assyrian, and 
Old Babylonian show no uniformity in the use of it. 
However, shortly after the Old Babylonian period, 
the “canonization*' of the then existing Alckadian 
literature brought about an unequivocal and stand- 
ardized way of indicating the emphatics. Only ma- 
terial from these later writings therefore was used in 
tliis study. 


the general Semitic base found in Hebrew 
^^harvest.'^ As Delitzsch remarked, 
however, from a purely Akkadian point of 
view an initial k is not excluded. Muss- 
Arnolt gives the word under kasaruy 
but the latest glossary by Bezold reverts 
to qasaru. An examination of all passages 
(with the help of the Assyrian Dictionary 
of the Oriental Institute) reveals the fact 
that, if we ignore indecisive writings of the 
type ik/q-sur, not a single Akkadian 
source authorizes the postulated initial q. 
The scribes consistently used the syllabic 
signs' kay hi, and ku in representing this 
initial consonant and never used qi, 
and qu: 

(batqu) i-ka--§ur : ABL 91 rev. 3 
ku-mr-ma : CT 17, 20 II 78 
ka-dr (nirtu) : 5 3 III 81 

(anuntu) ku-us-§ur-ma : 5 9 IX 82^ 

Similarly, the following list shows 
absolutely no evidence for initial q in the 
case of the verbs which comparison with 
other Semitic languages would lead one 
to enter as “curl up^^; gts, “pinch 
off^'; and “tear^\‘' and just as little" 

- " ’ V; . , . ! 

2 Also an Aramaic docket of the time of Artaxerxes 
attests this h by transliterating the name kaqir hyk^r 
(Clay in Old Testament and Semitic Studies in Memory 
of W. B. Harper, pp. 298, 816^ No. 49 [ ~ L. Delaporte, , 
Epigraphes dramSen^, p. 84, No. 109J). 



^ Frof^or vcm OHinebattm has potattxi oufc to m© 
that, be^d© maq^^a and Arabic ex.!iibite also 

maqM 0 aad with only slightly dtteoiit min- 

ings, and there exist other words of. almOar ty'p©» such 
as sagita (b© sad): saqata (to fall); mqara: ,^aqara (to 
be scorching fsnnl); #o^a’o; ^aqa*a (to strike hard: 
crow).;- mh^ka: Hbr. pfIX (to laugh). An in¥©stiga- 
.tionof the, usage .ot these terms may throwv,.soin©,%ht. 
On ‘their origto.. In some Instances one might suspect 
survival In Iraq dialect forms. 


-» Also mrUu In Qf 35, S ?^5. 

4 0th«r emmpla heside the InstancM noted-' afo 
lal"te »# **cut up’*; m»-wa » ^jra-oS-da', ( »? 

**sacred;’ in fCl VI Ko. 35 ob. Ill 19^30; 
C^raT,. Then Bauer,. As^^rbmip.ul II p.. 13, not© 
to Cyi M.it 13) compared with ' BBM 4 
PI. 73, 2; (t), t 
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evid(Tice for t in tlie case of qtp) 
and (/tr, “rise’' (msnd with “smoke" or 
“dust" as subject) : 


ka-pa-m 

Mi-fip-pu-m 

ka-m-a~si 

ka-n-iH 


ZA, 


ki-ir-su 


ka (var. gaysa-.pi 

ka-as-sa-at 

qa-ta-pu 


uq4a-at~ti-pu 

quHii-ru 
qa4a-a-n 
ni u-qa<it4i4r4 1 cm 
qu4a-ri 


2 R 89 e-f 42-43 
3/i^()5dl2 

4/i!‘'^r)G, 40, 446 
ZA, X, 18 1. 235 ( = 
XLIII,70L277) 

5 R 42:15 g-h (var. gi-ir- 
.?d: 6T 15, 49 IV 5) 

ZA, XLII, 243, 1. 270 

3 R 05, 406 

3/d 0(712, 50 i.247;Strass- 
maier, V6n. 606, 6. 
DECT VI pi 20 K 4958, 5 
KAR 203:65 

MV AG, XU, 3, PL III 36 
Strassinaier, Nbn. 76 1,5 
CT 29, 20:20 


Writings such as these lead to the obvi- 
ous conclusion that the coexistence of two 
different emphatic consonants within the 
same consonantal baae is avoided in 
Akkadian. Gemination and reduplication, 
as illustrated by the writings of the vari- 
ous forms of dqq and qaqqadu, did not 
affect this principle. 

A survey of the available material 
shows that where two different emphatic 
consonants appear in roots in other Semit- 
ic languages, the emphatic consonant 
which prevailed in Akkadian did so ac- 
cording to the following gradation: §, q, {. 
In other words, 

§, q > Akkadian §, k/g : qr^: Akkadian hr^ 

( > Akkadian t/d : ^r(: Akkadian 
q, i > Akkadian q, t : qlp: Akkadian qtp 

It must be left to further investigation 
to explain why the voiced nonemphatics 
g and d were occasionally used instead 

""of 'il’^"and' ' ' ' 


Once this rule is .recognized, a number 
of Akkadian roots fall naturally into the 
etymological' piijture which results: 
kaldm : Aral), (pdam “turn up, (*niinple, 
wrinkle (lips).’’ 

maqdtu : Arab, maqata “overturn, U|)set; 
break; irritate.”''’ 

laqdtu : Arab, laqala ‘h)ic*k up, glean.” 
sabdhi : Arab, dabala “hold 
kdsu : Anih. qdm(ii) “tear down, demolish 
(a lioiise); dismantle (a tent).” 

It follows from the incompatibility of 
two different empliaties in Akkadian 
that there is no necessity for the s^dlabic 
values of gat, qdt, qdt, qaf.^, qit, and qlt in 
both Thureau-Daiigin, SylUibaire. accadien, 
andDeimel, StimcriscJies Lexikon, \'olume 
I; nor for qa>s and qut in the latter volume. 

An apparent exception like tubqiitum, 
made up from various texts of “Enunui 
eli§," I, 64. (cl MV AG, XXI, 216, n. 1), 
cannot have existed, and the context 
makes a reference to “caverns" improb- 
able : iw-w6 siWum “good, i.e., sound slei^p" 
fits the context much better (see Heidel, 
Babylonian Genesis, p. 10, n. 21): nor 
cm tubqindti be adduced as sul:)Btantiat- 
ing such a word, since it is the plural of a 
singular tubqinu (formed like quirinnu) 
“stony ground?, cemetery?, cave?." In 
the treaty of ASsur-nirari VI with Mati’ilu 
(A/0, Vill, 25 IV 16) it is used in the 
curse: “May their couch be (spread) on 
stony ground(?)." In CT 38, 2, 31 ff. 
such soil can abnormally produce cu- 
cumbers, ammi (bishop’s wT^ed), ammi- 
ones(?), and cummin. 

The proper name BH4wrrdn-qu-siir- 
an-m (Tallqvist, AFN, p. 57a) already 
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6 Arabic also has a root with the same meaning 




COMMENTARY ON NUZI REAL PROPERTY IN THE 
LIGHT OP RECENT STUDIES 

PIERKE M. PUBVES 


I 

F urther progress in the evaluation 
of the Nuzi texts from the economic 
point of view makes its appearance 
in Nuzi Real Estate Transactions by 
Francis Rue Steele.^ In this pioneer work 

1 Published by the American Oriental Society, 
“American Oriental Series,” VoL XVII (New Haven, 
1943), to be hereafter abbreviated as NRET. Other 
abbreviations are as follows : 

AASOR — Annual of the American Schools of Oriental 
Research. 

A J SL — American Journal of Semitic Languages and 
Literatures. 

HSS ~"' Harvard Semitic Series.” 

J AOS =Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

JEN = Joint Expedition with the Iraq Museum at 
Nuzi (American Schools of Oriental Research, 
“Publications of the Baghdad School Texts,” Vols. 
I-III [Paris, 1927-31], and Vols. IV-V [Philadel- 
phia, 1934] by Edward Chiera; Vol. VI [New Hav- 
en, 1939] by Ernest R. Lacheman), The texts con- 
tained in these volumes are quoted by number but 
not by volumes in which they appear, since all 
texts are numbered consecutively throughout. 
JENu = Unpublished Nuzi tablets excavated by the 
Iraq Museum and the American Schools of Orien- 
tal Research in 1926 and at present housed in the 
Oriental Institute at the University of Chicago. 
KAJ Keilschrifttexte aus Assur juristischen Inhalts 
(Deutsche Orient-Gesellschaft, “Wissenschaftliche 
Verdifentlichungen,” Vol. L [1927]). 

MPND — Moveable Property in the Nuzi Documents by 
Dorothy Cross (American Oriental Society, “Amer- 
ican Oriental Series,” Vol. X [New Haven, 1937]). 
NKRA —Neue keilschriftliche Rechtsurkunden aus der 
El-Amarna-Zeit by Paul Koschaker (Sachsische 
Akademie der Wissenschaften, philol.-hist, Klasse, 
“Abhandlungen,” Vol. XXXIX, No. 5 [Leipzig, 
1928]). 

A^PJV —Nuzi Personal Names by Ignace J. Gelb, 
Pierre M. Purves, and Allan A. MacRae (Univer- 
sity of Chicago, “Oriental Institute Publications,” 
Vol. LVII [Chicago, 1943]). 

VEET = See above. 

OLZ =Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 

Orientalia (N.S.) —Commentarii de rebus Assyro-- 
Babylonicis, Arabicis, Aegyptiacis etc. editi a Pon- 
tifice Institute Bibhco, Nova Series. 

RA —Rivue d'assyriologie et d' arch&ologie orientals. 
RORH — Uber einige griechische Rechtsurkunden aus 
den dstlichen Randgebieten des Hellenismus by Paul 
Koschaker (Shchsische Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften, pMlol.-hist. Klasse, “Abhandlungen,” 
Vol. XLII, No. 1 [Leipzig, 1931]). 

SMN = Unpublished Nuzi tablets excavated by Har- 
vard University, the American Schools of Oriental 


an approximation of real estate values is 
successfully compiled, and it forms b. sine 
qua non for scholars investigating Nuzi 
from the social point of view. 

As in the rest of preclassical Mesopota- 
mia, purchase was governed by barter, 
fully developed currency being unknown 
at the time. Fields, orchards, and build- 
ings were bought and sold for specified 
amounts of such chattels as barley, millet, 
livestock, cloth, and metals. In classical,^, 
medieval, and modern economy, in which 
a system of currency prevails, goods have 
varying monetary values based on a me- 
tallic standard. In our modern economy 
the monetary standard is, theoretically 
at least, based on gold. To evaluate barter 
values at Nuzi, a standard of some sort 
has to be selected, and the most appropri- 
ate one is the silver shekel. 

Some years ago, Miss Dorothy Cross 
calculated the value of certain movable 
goods at Nuzi in terms of the silver shek- 
el.2 Steele resorted to these findings in or- 
der to calculate the values of parcels of 


Research, and the University Museum of Phila- 
delphia in 1927-31, and at present housed in the 
Semitic Museum at Harvard University. 

ZD MG —Zeitschrift der deutsche 7norgenldn di.^che Go- 
sellschaft. 

The writer takes this opportunity to thank Pro- 
fessor Max Rheinstein, Max Pam Professor of Com- 
parative Law at the University of Chicago, for many 
invaluable suggestions. It is to be remembered that 
the writer holds himself accountable for any errors in 
thought contained in this article. In addition, furtlier 
tlianks are due to Staff Sergeant Henry Warten, 
U.S.M.C.R., for helpful criticisms with regard for 
legal phraseology. 

The writer departs from some of the renditions of 
Hurrian names in NPN. "Wlxat is taken as tehip there 
is rendered tessup here. Likewise many names ending 
in -ni In NPN end in -ne here. For the reasons for these 
changes, see writer in NPN, pp. 191, 265. 


2 MPND, p. 62. 
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real estate involved in the m&T'utu or ficti- 
tious adoption contracts relating to trans- 
fer of immovables. These contracts, pop- 
ularly known as “sale adoptions,” are 
deeds in which the seller adopts the buyer 
as his son and deeds him a specified parcel 
of property as an inheritance share. In re- 
turn, the purchaser gives a qisiu or gift 
consisting of commodities aggregating in 
value the price of the property. The pur- 
pose of this legal fiction, no doubt, was 
the evasion of rules intended to prevent 
the alienation of land,® The writer from 
now on will refer to these documents gen- 
erally as false or fictitious adoptions, since 
in Part IV it will be seen that the mdrutii 
concerns not only purchases but also for- 
feitures of property. Specifically, it is saf- 
er to consider the false adoption in the 
main as a conveyance or transfer of title. 

Like Miss Cross, Steele set forth his re- 
sults in terms of the silver shekel ; but he 
attempted to add more precision by using 
as a basis the copper shekel, which was 
the lowest in value of all commodities at 
Nuzi. He set the ratio of these two metals 
at 1:400 and used this ratio to convert 
values from terms of copper to those of 
silver.^ This done, he was able to set up 
values of fields, orchards, and buijdings in 
tables in which the over-all value of each 
parcel was arranged in terms of the silver 
standard.® 

Naturally, real estate values can be de- 
termined only when the barter involved 
commonly used goods which can be evalu- 
ated. Wliencver vehicles, oil, cloth, or pigs 
appear among the goods used for barter, 
no value can be established, for no criteri- 
on for the evaluation of these goods has 
yet been found in the published material. 

3 See Chiera-Speiser, J AOS, XLVII (1927), 36-37 ; 
Koschaker, NKRA, pp. 53-66; Steele, NRET, pp. 14- 
16. 

4 NRET, pp. 32-35. 

s NRET, Table 2 for land, pp. 69-71; Table 5 for 
orchards, p, 75; Table 6 for buildings, p. 76. 


In some instances, if not in most, Steele 
can give only approximate or average val- 
ues, for price fluctuation has to be taken 
for granted.® In order to trace such fluc- 
tuations at Nuzi, a more profound study 
based on different criteria will have to be 
undertaken. 

Minor variations arise from differing 
standards of weights and measures.^ How- 
ever, the results, when taken as a whole 
and as presented on Steele^s dot graph,® 
form a consistent picture which is quite 
convincing. For instance, Steele shows 
that orchards, although they cannot 
be evaluated as precisely as can fields, 
were considerably more expensive than 
farm land.® Such a conclusion is in keep- 
ing with the relative price values of farm 
and orchard land the world over. Quite 
high in value at Nuzi is paihu land, which, 
like orchard land, was generally sold in 
lots of restricted dimensions.^® Also high 
in price are buildings.^^ 

II 

Some time ago the writer discussed the 
earliest known examples of the false adop- 
tions at Nuzi for the sale of real estate. 
Among them were JEN 82, 560, 561, 562, 
and 567 — ^tablets containing more than 
one transaction each. The writer conclud- 
ed that this type of document with two or 
more transactions, lacking certain clauses 
and features encountered in transactions 
of later Nuzi periods, was characteristic 
of the older period and represented an 
early stage in the development at Nuzi. 
On the other hand, Steele feels that the 
contents of these older tablets were not 

« NRET, pp. 38-39, 43. See also Waldo H, Dubber- 
stein, “Comparative Prices in Later Babylonia (625- 
400 B.c.),“ AJSL, LVI (1938), 20-43. 

7 NRET, p. 40. 

8 NRET, Table 3a, p. 72. See also ibid., pp. 38-40. 

9 NRET, pp. 41-42 and Table 5, p. 75. 

10 NRET, pp. 27-28. 

n NRET, pp. 42-43 and Table 6, p. 76. 

la AJSL, LVII (1940), 166-67. 
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actual transactions but abstracts.^® As 
basis for his view, he mentions JEN 524, 
which contains, respectively, the ab- 
stracts of two false-adoptions for the 
sale of land (JENu 438; JEN 591) and 
an abstract of a quitclaim arising from 
an older false-adoption for the sale of 
land (JEN) 170). 

The three items in JEN 524 are un- 
doubtedly abstracts, for each can be 
traced to its original. Unlike JEN 82, 560, 
561, 562, and 567, the three abstracts on 
JEN 524 lack certain features common to 
the Nuzi transactions. They are: (1) men- 
tion of the qistu payments and their 
amount; (2) mention of the penalty for 
not going through with the contract; 
and (3) the list of witnesses and name of 
the scribe. In form the texts on the older 
tablets, when taken singly, do not differ 
appreciably from many contracts from 
the early part of the second generation, 
e.g., JEN 14 and 203; HSS, V, 63, 64, 
each of which occurs on a tablet devoted 
to a single transaction. This considera- 
tion, together with the difference in con- 
tent between the older tablets and JEN 
524, inclines the writer to maintain his 
previous view that, the records on JEN 82, 
560, 561,^^ 562, and 567 are actual trans- 
actions and not abstracts like those on 
JEN 524. 

In his previous article the writer ex- 
amined only those texts which were writ- 
ten by scribes who could be conclusively 
demonstrated as having been active dur- 
ing the first generation. There are others 
which were written by scribes who could 
have been active during the first genera- 
tion and contain the names of men occur- 
ring also in first-generation texts. In form 
they carry on early scribal traditions, and, 
if they are not to be dated to the first gen- 

Js NRET, p. ;i7. 

In this text the penalty clause is lacking through- 
out. This may mean that the contents are not con* 
tracts hut quitclaim deeds, on which see Part III. 


eration, they cannot be later than the ear- 
liest part of the second generation. Among 
the documents in question are two more, 
each of which comprises two or more 
transactions.. The first is JEN\566, with 
two false adoptions used as contracts of 
sale of real estate; the other is JEN 253, 
with five land-exchange transactions.^^ 

The older tablets containing two or 
more transactions are seven in number: 
JEN 82, 560, 561, 562, and 567, discussed 
in a previous article, and JEN 253 and 
566, which have just been mentioned. All 
in all, these seven tablets present thirty- 
one contracts in good enough state of 
preservation for the identification of con- 
tracting parties. If these were abstracts, 
and not contracts, it should be possible to 
trace at least a few of them to their origi- 
nals. It has already been noted that the 
originals for the three abstracts of JEN 
524 can be traced with ease. The reader 
can easily check on this point by tracing 
the connection with the aid of the newly 
published N'PN- Recourse to this method 
will meet with totally negative results 
when originals for the alleged abstracts 
in the older tablets are sought.^® Allowing 

16 One of the witnesses in JEN 253 is Mu§~genne, 
son of Ninu-atal, who also appears in JEN 557 and 
570, which were written by early scribes. The names 
of Ewara-tupi, son of Arip-ukur, and Zlkuia, son of 
Keliia, appear in JEN 566 and also in SMN 3094 
written by the early scribe Apil-sin. 

16 In some of these, parties forming contracts with 
the family of Tehip-tilla appear elsewhere but not in 
the same role. Unap-tae, son of SeSwi-nai, is a con- 
tracting party in JEN 567 but appears only as a wit- 
ness in JEN 289 and 565. Kakki, son of Apeja, is a 
principal in JEN 253 but appears elsewhere as a judge 
(see JEN 381; JENu 471). Eteia, son of Naip-Surra, 
makes a land exchange in JEN 141, but It is with 
Telpp-tilla, whereas all the land exchanges in JEN 
253, where he also ajjpears as a principal, are made 
with Ua-i^-f^iggup. In JEN 211 Eteia ’s role is that of a 
witness. The name of the last principal in JEN is 
Akaia, son of Milkum-atal, and is mentioned also in 
JEN 257 :7, but that is in connection with some prop- 
erty of his which is used as a topographical indication. 
Zikuia, son of Kintar, a principal in JEN 566, appears 
only as a witness in SMN 3094. 

The personal name “Apeja,” which occurs among 
those just discussed, is listed in NPN, p. 22, under the 
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,for, loss and breakage, ■live or six, originals ; 
should be found for the thirty-one legible 
texts. But, since none , is to be found, it 
seems probable that none ever existed 
and that the eontents of the older tablets 
are transactions which, since they are 
briefer than later ones, indicate a stage in 
the development at Nuzi. This conclusion 
is .in harmony with Ihe inference of the 
same sort arising from the formal differ- 
ence between the older texts and the ab- 
stracts in JEN 524. 


Ill 


Thoroughly commendable is Steele’s 
treatment of the supe’^uUu, or land ex- 
change, for here he correctly understands 
that the essential purpose of this institu- 
tion was land consolidation.^'^ 

A large-scale land purchaser like Tehip- 
tilla would buy up lots sporadically where 
they were available. Such a man would 
not be able to exploit these acquisitions 
with real efficiency unless they were con- 
solidated into one block. To bring such a 
project into realization, he would have to 
exchange approximately equal parcels of 
land with men owning property adjacent 
to his main holdings. The false adoption 
for sale of land apparently was co-ordi- 
nated with the process of land exchange 
for the purpose of consolidating the many 
small holdings of peasant families into 
large estates owned by a minority of 
wealthy families. In this connection JEN 




662:7 ff. reveals that land was bought as 
a means of effecting an exchange rather 
than for immediate cultivation by the pur- 
chaser. 

Instruments for land exchange fall into 
two categories: (1) transactions usually 
beginning with the phrase tuppi mpe-'ultij 
etc., and (2) declarations, beginning with 
the phrase lisansu Sa etc., made by one of 
the parties of the transaction before Ju?- 
zuhhi^^ and judges. The distinguishing 
feature of the latter was a mutual renun- 
ciation of claim by both parties, effective 
on the day of making the declaration. 
Just why these two different forms were 
in use may be partially explained by three 
groups: JEN 260 with JEN 157; JEN 266 
and JENu 62E^ with JEN 131; and 
JENu 529a2« with JEN 152, The docu- 


form “Abeia” and is suggested as Akkadian (ibid., p. 
295). Miss Edith Porada, while preparing her study 
of the Nuzi seal impressions, discovered that the seal 
of the judge Apen-atal (JEN 359:18; 656:30) is the 
same as that of tixe judge Apeja (JEN 362:27). Thus 
the name in question turns out to be a hypocoristicon 
of Hurrian origin, and the Akkadian spelling is un- 
justified . 


17 NRE T, pp. 50-54. In fact, the writer reached the 
same conclusion independently and by the same meth- , 
od. It was treated in a lecture given by the writer be- 
fore the Near East Club of the Oriental Institute on 
July 14, 1943, entitled “Development of Private Land 
Tenm-e at Nuzi,” 


^8 For discussion of tins office see Koschaker, OLZ, 
XXXIV (1931). 226, and XXXV (1932), 402; H. 
Lewy, Orientalia, X (new ser,, 1941), 202, and XI 
(new ser., 1942), 5-15; H. Liebesny, J AOS, LXIII 
(1943), 129-31. The writer believes that the precise 
nature of the office of lialzuh,lu remains to be settled. 
He agrees with the authorities cited that Tehip-tilla 
served in that office. However, since Tebip-tilla was 
not always represented as a halzu}j.lu in the type of 
tablets in which he generally executes that function 
(cf. JEN 160 and 176), it is possible that this office 
was only a temporary one. It does not seem to have 
been hereditary, for the title was not borne by any of 
Tehip-tilla’s descendants. H. Lewy’s attempt to 
ascribe the functions of fpalzuhlu to Tehip-tilla's issue 
(op. cit., pp. 13-15) seems to be based on a subjective 
interpretation of the facts. In many instances Tebip- 
tilla appeal’s both as principal and as }j,alzuhlu; that 
does not imply, however, that his activities as an ac- 
quirer of property are necessarily contingent on his 
official duties. In such cases, so the writer believes. 
Tehip-tilla played the dual role of a private individual 
and an official holding a temporary office. As Liebesny 
points out (op. cit., p. 130, ii. 18) there are instances 
where Tehip-tilla acts as a J}alzuhlu but not as a 
party to the transaction. 

18 JENu 621 is identical textually with JEN 266. 
The difference between the two is that the former ac- 
tually bears seal impressions, while the later bears the 
ideograms na. 4 ,kiSib followed by the name of the seal 
owner, but has no seal impression. Apparently JEN 
266 is a copy of JENu 621. The circumstances sur- 
rounding this ji)rocedure remain to be determined. 

20 The transcription of which is as follows: 

1. tup-pi §u-pi-ta-ti 

2. §a ^a-bi-na-tal ni0.r ta-a-[a fi sa] 

3. ®ait-ti-la-iam-mu m^r ta-a-[a-ma it-ti] 

4. “te-bi-ip-tp-la, hiar pu-bi-5e-e[nmg eqiatip* ki-ma] 

5. eqiatipi u^^pi-i-lu 6 [awib^ (<^^®APijr) eqli ina 
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ments in each group concern the same 
piece of property, JEN 260 and 266 and 
JENu 621 and JENu 529a being deeds of 
the type beginning with iuppi mipe^uUi, 
etc., and containing a penalty clause, and 
the JEN 157, 131, and 152 being the re- 
spective declarations sworn by one of the 
parties and lacking the penalty clause but 
containing a renunciation of claim. Ob- 
viously, the tuppdti supe^ulW^ are con- 
tracts drawn up while the exchanges were 
being contemplated, but still executory. 
On the other hand, the declarations with 
renunciations of claim were drawn up 
upon completion of the exchange transac- 
tions. In fact, the renunciation clause 
just alluded to marks them as transac- 
tions akin to quitclaim deeds showing 
that all obligations had been fulfilled and 
that, theoretically, all cause for litigation 
had been eliminated. The chronological 
priority of the tuppi Supe'^ulti is confirmed 
by JEN 260, which is a tuppi Supe^iUti 
drawn up between a certain individual 
and Tehip-tilla, and JEN 157, which is a 
“quitclaim’’ arising from the same land- 
exchange transaction, drawn up between 
that individual’s son and Tehip-tilla. 

In this manner the tuppdti Supe^ulti^s 


“iijii-zi i-na is-ta-na-nii raa-ak-ra~at-ti ga "‘i-rl-ri- 
til~la 

(). ina Ijarran an-zu-gal i-na §u-mi-li ( ] 

7. a-na "‘te-lji-ip-tii-la it-'^ta-ad-nu] 

8. ii “te-|ji-ip-til~la imer 2 [awil^ari (®^^apxn)] eqli 

9. la §i-qa ina Ijarrani a-be-na-aS ina '^"nu-zr a-na 
amSluti it-ti-i[n] 

10. §a ma-an-ni-im-me-e eqil-§u di-na irtasi (tuk) 

11. u ti-za-ak~ka ga ibbalkatu (bal) 

12. [1 ma.]na kaspi 1 MA.NA ijura§i i-na-an-din 

13. ma^ar [ward-ili-gu] m^r du-ur-Sarri 

14. nia^ar bi-[ru] m^r na-i-i§-ge-el-bi 

15. mal^ar ki-miMadad mar zu-d-[me] 

16. ma^^ar it-fhi’-ligJ-W mar a-ar-ta-e 

17. maljar e-we-en-na-an-n^ mar §e-en-na-a-a 

18. maJjar il-fei-ip-sarri mar gu-ul-ma-at-ta 

19. mahar zi-li-ia mar ^te-en^-te-ia 

20. mahar ar-§a-li(m) mar ta-am-pu-uS-til 

21. mal>ar wa-an-ti-ia mar ^na^ -fei-a-lgu] 

22. mabar a-al-te-gup mar gu-um-me-[ia] 

23. mabar baEu-kagid mar la-pil-sin dub.]sar 

24. aban “'baltu-kagid nuB.sAR-ri 

25. aban “‘bi-ru mar na-i-i§-ge-el-bi 
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reveal themselves as executory contracts 
rather than deeds emanating from ful- 
filled obligations. They are promises to 
carry out an exchange within an un- 
defined period of time, and these promises 
are enforced by the penalty clause levying 
a heavy fine on the party attempting to 
break the contract. The question to be 
settled now is why the vast number of 
land exchanges were drawn up as execu- 
tory contracts. What were the factors 
hampering immediate execution of land 
exchange? 

In this article the fear is expressed that 
this question cannot be fully answered at 
this time. It is felt, nevertheless, that 
some of the factors requiring postpone- 
ment of performance find their root in the 
close connection between land exchange 
and the conveyancing of land through 
false adoption, i.e., the purchase of land 
for purposes of exchange as suggested by 
JEN 662. If men acquired title to real 
estate with the intention of exchanging it, 
perhaps there were factors that sometimes 
made it desirable to separate the contract 
from the conveyance. Acquisition title 
had to precede exchange, and if the vest- 
ing of the title were not immediate, the 
exchange, of necessity, would have to 
be delayed. 

As with the supe^ultu documents, there 
are two varieties of mdrutUf or false adop- 
tions: (1) those that are drawn up under 
the title of tuppi rndruti and contain the 
penalty clause and (2) declarations, i.e., 
those that are drawn up before halzuhlu 
and judges with renunciation of claim. 
Since the mdruiu texts follow the same 
lines as do the supe^ultu’Sf it is only logical 
to regard the tuppdti mdrutfs as execu- 
tory contracts drawn up before the com- 
pletion of the transaction. By the same 
token, the declarations before fialzulilu 
and judges can be viewed as “quitclaim 
deeds” made to complete the transfer. 
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Seven of these mdrutu afHdavits betray 
themselves as “quitclaim deeds, foj. 
they are made by men as a fulfilment of 
false-adoption sales contracted by their 
fathers. It is regrettable that the original 
contracts are not so readily identifiable as 
the various exchange contracts that pre- 
ceded the quitclaim exchange deeds. 

If the ordinary tuppi mdriUi was a con- 
tract for the sale of land, what were the 
conditions which make the sale an execu- 
tory contract rather than an executed 
one? As an answer to this point there 
arise many possibilities, but for none is 
there any proof available. Foremost of 
these possibilities is credit-buying .22 The 
seller gives the buyer an option on the 
title on the condition that several speci- 
fied items be paid over as purchase price, 
euphemistically designated as qtstu^ the 
time of the payment being understood to 
be in the future. An indication that the 
qistu was not paid immediately is the 
absence of any mention of it in JEN 404 
and 414, the two false adoptions used as 
devices for the conveyance of realty that 
can be demonstrated as the earliest in 
Nuzi.23 Presumably, the earliest scribes 
omitted the qistu, since it did not ma- 
terialize in the transaction at the time the 
contract was being drawn up. Undoubted- 
ly, it could not have been long before the 
omission of such an important item would 
cause disputes arising from actual or 
feigned misunderstanding. As already 
noted in Part II, mdrdtu contracts from 
the first generation and the early part of 
the second generation mention the qistu, 
as do false-adoption realty sales from 
then on until the end of the period. Itemiz- 

21 JEN 132, 149, 166, 169, 176, 178, and 476. 

22 As suggested to the writer by Professor Rhein- 
stein. 

23 Earlier than those discussed in Part II, for none 
of the witnesses appears in second-generation tablets. 
In the mdriitu tablets treated in Part II which mention 
qtstu, the witnesses in most of them survived to the 
second generation. 


ing the articles in the qistu probably sig- 
nified that the price agreed upon at the 
time of the deed was not to change with 
future price fluctuations. 

If the writer^s theory is correct, name- 
ly, if most false-adoption sales were under- 
taken on postponed or instalment pay- 
ments, then it is easy to explain why- 
many land exchanges were set forth in 
executory contracts rather than in deeds 
denoting immediate execution. For in- 
stance, should a man offer for exchange a 
piece of property on which he had only a 
mdrutu option, he was in no position to 
exchange it immediately. Since he did 
have an exclusive claim on it, he presum- 
ably was in the position to make a con- 
tract to exchange it in the future, i.e., after 
full payment of qistu and acquisition of 
the title to the property. 

IV 

The normal mdrdtu contract, which has 
just been discussed in Part III, does not 
contain, as a rule, any clause concerning 
the payment of ilku, or dues, to the crown. 
Does this omission tacitly infer that the 
dues are to be borne by the purchaser? If 
this inference is correct, it would imply 
that the purchaser-adoptee benefited 
from a further safeguard. It may imply 
that payment of feudal dues symbolized 
a right to physical possession. 

In addition to these false-adoption 
realty sales in which the royal dues are 
not mentioned, there are quite a number 
which specify that the royal dues are to 
be borne by the adopter-alienor and not 
by the adoptee. 

Recently these docum ents have been dis- 
cussed by Mrs. H. Lewy, who used the in- 
genious method of tracing various false- 
adoption contracts to the litigations in 
which they were concerned.^^ The records 
disclosed that the adopter was in posses- * 

^^'orientalia, XI (N.S., 1942), 15-40; ibid,, X 
209-50, 
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sion of the land many years after the false 
adoption was drawn up for its alienation. 
This fact made it quite plain that a modi- 
fication of the interpretation of the mdrMu 
documents was in order. Mrs. Lewy felt 
that the current view of the wArviu & 
realty sale had to be radically altered. 
According to her view, the false adoption 
could not be a sale of land by adopter to 
adoptee if the former was in possession 
after the deed was drawn up. Instead she 
considered that the false adoption w^ an 
infeudation deed or an enfeoffment. Te- 
hip-tilla, for example, according to the 
usual view, is regarded as a purchaser of 
land on a large scale. Mrs. Lewy, however, 
in view of the evidence before her, be- 
lieves that Tefeip-tilla was a royal ad- 
ministrator in charge of the distribution 
of fiefs to private individuals. According 
to her, when a private individual received 
a royal grant from Tehip-tilla, that person 
had to adopt him so as to make him the 
heir to the fief. Thus, at that person’s 
death, the fief would automatically go 
back to the royal agent for redistribution. 
The purpose of this procedure, avers Mrs. 
Lewy, was to prevent feudal land from 
becoming private family property through 
usucaption.^® The enfeoffee was prevented 
at the outset from' leaving the feudal grant 
to a member of his own family. As for the 
qtStu given by the adoptee (Tehip-tilla), 
Mrs. Lewy considers it to be a royal gift 
accompanying the fief to enable the ten- 
ant to undertake agricultural work.^® Her 
conclusions concerning the role of the 
false adoption with the ilku clause en- 
courage her to attribute the same func- 
tion to false adoptions which leave the 
fZfcu unmentioned.^’ 

As external support for her theory, 
Mrs. Lewy alludes to the activity of 
Sama§-ha?ir, who was an administrator 

. » IHd., XI. 21-23. ” Ibid., p. 18. 

21 lUd.. X, 212-15, esp. p. 212, n. 4. 
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of feudal land under Hammurabi. She 
claims that Tehip-tilla was executing the 
same functions.^* Additional support is 
sought in feudalism in France during the 
Carolingian period when a fief did not 
pass from father to ,son directly by way 
of inheritance.^* Apparently, Mrs. Lewy 
is referring to a usage existing in Europe 
up to the twelfth century, until which 
time reinvestiture of the fief was required 
upon the death of either lord or vassal. 
It perhaps should have been observed 
that from the twelfth century on this us- 
age became obsolete and was superseded 
by the principle of inheritance: a vassal’s 
son automatically inherited the fief. 

Mrs. Lewy’s theory of re-enfeoffment 
to prevent usucaption at Nuzi seems, by 
and large, fanciful. Why is it that a royal 
officer enforcing the laws of the crown had 
to impose the royal will under J;he guise of 
a legal fiction? Certainly the Samas-hasir 
letters do not reveal any such subterfuges 
in the administration of the crown’s land. 
The parallel with Carolingian Europe is 
none too strong, because at that time the 
principle of inheritance displaced the re- 
investiture but did not implement it in 
any way. 

Steele’s results show that the value of 
the qtStu in land sales as a rule approxi- 
mated the value of prices paid for land in 
Assyria.®* Furthermore, as Steele points 
out, the word simu, “price,” is occasional- 
ly used in referring to 

Mrs. Lewy asserts that litigation be- 
tween the adoptee and kin of the adopter 
is evidence of the compulsory return of 
a “fief,” so called, after the death of the 
fief-holder.®® But then Liebesny®® and 
Steele®^ observe that JEN 365, 371, and 
383 are court actions in which the adoptee 

28 Ibid., XI, 9. 8" NBET, pp. 59-60. 

28 Ibid., p. 22, n. 5. >» NBET, p. 12, n. 12. 

32 Qrientalia (N.S.), XI, 20—22, 

*3 JAOS, LXIII (1943), 130, n. 20. 

34 NRET, p. 12. n. 12. 
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. sues to .recover possession from the adopt- 
er -during the lifetime of .the latter.. 

, It. so happened that Mrs. Lewy dis- 
cussed two of these, JEN 371 and 383.'^^ 
The first of these deals with a controversy 
that, goes back to JEN 210, a false adop- 
tion without the clause. This would 
mean, if the writer’s views as expressed 
in Part III are correct, that this was a 
contract of sale envisaging delivery of pos- 
session upon completion of qtstu pay- 
ments. Apparently before the litigation 
took place in JEN 371, delivery of posses- 
sion to the adoptee-plaintiff had been 
made, for it is stated in lines 7-11 that 
the property had been given over to the 
adoptee but later had been seized again 
by the adopter-seller. The defendant avers 
that it was really a third party who had 
made the seizure and that he, the de- 
fendant, had remeasured the land and 
would give it back to the plaintiff. 

This case weakens Mrs. Lewy’s thesis 
somewhat, since it implies that the posses- 
sion of the land had been transferred to 
the adoptee previously. Furthermore, as 
noted by Steele and Liebesny, the adoptee 
sued the adopter, not the adopter’s heirs, 
for the land. However, in this particular 
instance, an argument on behalf of Mrs. 
Lewy’s view can be made on the ground 
that this trial goes back to JEN 210, a 
mdrMu without the ilku clause. But this 
case conflicts with what seems to be Mrs. 
Lewy’s view: that the mdrutu in general 
was not sale but investiture. 

There is a weakness in the analysis pre- 
sented by Mrs. Lewy herself, for she com- 
pares this action to JEN 363 ( = JEN 
673), 378, and 373, which are cases in 
which third parties interfere with the 
performance of false-adoption or ex- 
change contracts. In all three of these, as 

36 OHentalia (N.S.), 225-29. The situation pre- 

sented by JEN 383 seems to be too complex to be 
studied here. It can be analyzed only when the full 
facts are known. 


in JEN 371, the judges force the adopter 
or the transferor to fulfil his warranty to 
clear the title from such claims In convey- 
ancing, especially in conveyances arising 
from sale, warranty is the rule rather 
than the exception not only in Nuzi but 
elsewhere in Mesopotamia, Rome, and 
continental Europe. 

Warranty at Nuzi is what Mrs. Lewy 
designates as the paqirdnu clause. But 
she alleges that its purpose is to prevent 
feudal land from being transferred to 
third parties as security for debt. This 
theory is based on Articles 36, 38, and 71 
of the Code of Hammurabi, which forbid 
the sale of ilku land by royal officers to 
whom it had been granted. Article 38 
forbids such title-holders to give ilku land 
for debt; article 71 prevents alienation of 
ilku land and compels the purehaser to 
return such land to the vendor. 

Mrs. Lewy claims that the Nuzi trials 
in question conform to the Old Babyloni- 
an practice just outlined; that, in other 
words, the royal officer was suing for feu- 
dal land title to which had been trans- 
ferred as security for debt to a third party 
and had been taken in possession by such 
third party. So far an Old Babylonian 
precedent for crown seizure of ilku land 
under such circumstances is lacking. 
Furthermore, the legislation in the Code 
of Hammurabi, especially Article 71, does 
not provide that alienated ilku property 
is confiscated by the crown but that it is 
restored to the ilku holder. 

Although JEN 373 apparently arises 
from a forfeited antichretic pledge or 
mortgage , there is no proof that either 
JEN 363 (= JEN 673) or JEN 378 does. 
Third-party claims, to be cleared in ac- 
cordance with warranty obligations, may 
be testamentary in origin, as in JEN 333, 
or they may result from faulty surveying, 
as in JEN 37L But assignment for debt, 
with the exception of JEN 373, does not 
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share the pre-eminence indicated in 
Mrs. Lewy^s article. In such cases why 
should the crown seize property from a 
fief-holder after going to the trouble of 
preserving it for him? This concerns 
JEN 365 and 652 and JEN 384 and 651, 
which two pairs of cases go back, respec- 
tively, to JEN 586 and JEN 244, both 
of which are false adoptions with the ilku 
clause. If then, the alleged interference of 
the crown did not exist, another attempt 
must be made to determine the funda- 
mental nature of false adoptions with the 
ilku clause. 

Although the writer believes that false 
adoptions containing qistu are convey- 
ances arising from sale of land, he agrees 
that those containing both qistu and the 
clause imposing ilku charges on the adopt- 
er are somewhat different. As Mrs. Lewy 
shows with regard to JEN 208 and JEN 
369, the land concerned remains in the 
possession of the adopter's family;^® for 
the sons of the adoptee sue the son of the 
adopter for it. The defendant loses be- 
cause he failed to cultivate the land in- 
volved in JEN 208, the false adoption 
with the tlfcw clause. 

Now Mrs. Lewy believes iSpiku 
and ilku are the same. According to her, 
the adopter was enfeoffed of the land con- 
cerned in JEN 208 and was enjoined to 
pay ilku to the crown through the adoptee 
or crown officer. In JEN 369 the alleged 
feoffee neglected to do this and was pun- 
ished by the members of the official family 
who confiscated the estate and assessed 
damages. 

The writer, for one, believes that the 
terms ispiku and ilku should be distin- 
guished. As a matter of fact, there does 
not seem to be any confusion between the 
two terms in the Nuzi tablets. If the two 
terms were equivalent, one would expect 
them to replace each other occasionally, 
as synonymous terms generally do. As 

86 Orientalia (N.S.), XI, 19—20. 


Mrs. Lewy observed, the payment of 
ispiku or crop yield, broadly speaking, 
is usually made by those adopters who 
agreed to bear the ilku charges. Neverthe- 
less, there is no real proof that the two 
charges are identical. 

As the writer understands the situation, 
the outlines of the problem become clearer 
upon distinguishing between transfer of 
title and transfer of possession, the two 
important elements in land transfer in 
most legal systems. The false adoption is, 
broadly speaking, a conveyance or a 
transfer of title, but a conveyance does 
not necessarily involve a transfer of 
possession. The general run of second- 
generation mar Mu’s without the ilku 
clause seem to be contracts for the sales 
of land and hence suggest ultimate trans- 
fer of possession. Furthermore, the mdrU- 
tu’s embodied in declarations before 
judges and fpalzuhlu’s seem to have been 
conveyances in which transfer of posses- 
sion is suggested by renunciation of claim 
on the part of the original owner. On the 
other hand, second-generation mdrMu’s 
with the ilku clause seem to be merely 
transfers of title which excluded transfer 
of possession. The seller, who became the 
adoptive father, indicated his right of 
occupancy by bearing ilkuj a charge ex- 
acted by the state, but he also had to 
pay the owner a certain percentage of the 
harvest or annuity, and this was ispifew. 
Some light on the nature of this system is 
afforded by JEN 160 and JEN 18, 381, 
and 405 — all of which concern the same 
piece of property. JEN 160 discloses 
that Ehli-tessup and Unap-tae, sons of 
Wantiia, and Puitae, son of Uita, were 
heirs to some property that Uita had 
conveyed by false adoption to a woman 
named Mattiia; but JEN 18 and 405 
(identical tablets) show that she had 
adopted Teljip-tilla, son of Pul^i-senne, 
i.e., reconveyed her holdings, including 
the property in question, to him on the 
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Gondition that he^ ^ w support her 
in his"' house.' Therefore/ the heirs of the 
adopter of Mattiia, who had in turn adopt- 
ed Teljiip-tillaj had to assume toward 
the latter the obligations which they had 
formerly owed to her. The novation is 
effected by JEN 160, wherein Ehli-tessup, 
Unap-tae, and Pui-tae : simply say they 
will bear ilku for that property and 
renounce their claim to it as against 
Tehip-tilla. This is a quitclaim declaration 
made before halzuhlu and judges.^^ 

The adoptive contract between Mat- 
tiia and Uita has not been found, but in- 
ferentially it must have been one in which 
Uita or his heirs were to retain physical 
possession, as it is made probable by his as- 
sumption of the ilku charges. Evidence of 
this sort of arrangement in which Mattiia 
gained an income from land bought but 
not occupied by her is provided by JEN 
381, a law suit in which Mattiia is the 
plaintiff and Ehli-tesSup, son of Wantiia 
and heir of Uita, is one of the defendants. 
Apparently there was established for Mat- 
tiia a storage bin for the share of harvest 
allotted to her. This was poured in for her 
by men designated as tamutu-meriy^ who 
seem to have been inspectors. When Mat- 
thaus share of barley was poured in, the 
tamutu-men closed the bin and affixed 
their seals. Eyi-tes§up and a certain 
MuSuia, son of Akiia, broke the seals, 
were caught, and were forced to give 
eleven of barley for the theft and 

had to give one ox to her for breaking 
the seal. 

The law suit just discussed suggests 
that JEN 160 'was drawn up as a continu- 
ation of a previously existing arrange- 
ment, further insight into which is af- 
forded by JEN 474, a tamgurtu concluded 

3 7 It is to be observed that Tehip-tilla is not a f^al- 
zuKH, although he is concerned in the transaction. 
This gives rise to the surmise that the oflace of haUu^lu 
may have been only a temporary one without the im- 
portance imputed to it by Mrs. Lewy in Orieritalia, XI 
(N.S.).5--15. 

*8 JEN 381:6, 12. 




between the same parties conGerned in 
JEN160.3® 

Included in the seven im&'’s of land 
conveyed to Tehip-tilla by Mattiia in 
JEN 18 and 405 are the five mer's and 
eight awihari'^ concerned in JEN 160. 
The ispiku of this land the families of 
Wantiia and Uita first rendered to Mat- 
tiia, and the claims thereto w^ere trans- 
ferred, as we have seen, to Tehip-tilla. 
JEN 474 discloses that, in addition to 
the five mer’s and eight awih>ari^s of land, 
there were three awihari’s released to the 
sons of Wantiia and Uita. 

This permission that the alienor keep 
some land for his own use is paralleled by 
JEN 208, a mdrutu with the ilku clause 
which is the subject of a dispute in JEN 
369. These two documents reveal that, 
of the two inter’s, and three awihari’s^ one 
i7Mr could be reserved for the adopter. 
As for the remaining one imir and three 
awihari’Sj its crop or ispiku hsid to go to 
the adoptee. If the adopter or his issue 
could not or would not raise the ispiku, 
the adoptee or his heirs could evict him 
and take over the whole property, includ- 
ing the land exempt from ispiku, together 
with arrears in deliveries. 

The writer does not disagree with the 
facts that Mrs. Lewy has reported, but 
he feels unconvinced of their interpreta- 
tion. It seems strange that in such an ear- 
ly stage of social advancement a royal 

39 1, e., Tehip-tilla son of Puhi-geime, on the one 
hand, and Ehli-te§§up with TJnap-tae, sons of Wan- 
tiia, and Pui-tae, son of Uita, on the other. Line 4 of 
the JEN copy has pu-i-ta-e mdr . . .]. Unfortunate- 
ly, collation of the original is impossible, since the 
passage in question is broken. The writer, in view of 
the accompanying texts cited in connection with this 
one, prefers to read pu-i-ta-e mdr 

Steele in NRET, p. 17, inclines to the belief that 
tamgurtu is a general term for “contract.” Such is not 
the case, for rik$u is the general term. A mdriuu con- 
tract is called a riksu, e.g., in JEN 385 : 36, 390 : 13, 22. 
The term riksu is also applied to a lup^dltu in JEN 
668:8. The tamgurtu, as the etymology shows, is a 
mutual agreement. In Nuzi it seems to be used in the 
settlement of miscellaneous affairs, for which general 
standard forms of contract were not applicable. 

40 Discussed by Mrs. Lewy in Orientalia (N.S.), 
XI, 19-20; ihid., X, 216-18. 
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official would have to resort to evasion in 
order to enforce a royal statute, especially 
when Samas-hasir, the land adminis- 
trator of Hanamurabi, did not resort to 
legal fiction in carrying out his duty. The 
medieval parallel suggested by Mrs. 
Lewy does not seem to hold, for rein- 
feudation took place before the prin- 
ciple of heredity was established. 

When one party takes title to the land 
in exchange for a qtMu and allows the 
other party to remain in possession, ex- 
acting from the latter produce from the 
land, we have a close parallel to a mort- 
gage or hypothec in common use today. 
That is to say, the loan is secured by a 
transfer of title to the creditor, while the 
debtor remains in possession of the land, 
using a portion of its produce to pay inter- 
est and, in all probability, to amortize 
the loan as well. This differs from the 
titennutu, the other well-known type of 
security transaction at Nuzi, which is 
not a mortgage according to the present 
use of the word, but, when applied to 
land, is the antichretic pledge or mortgage 
in its old, original sense. In this Nuzi 
brand of antichresis, the creditor is given 
possession of the land as security and 
works it in order to derive interest. How- 
ever, in a titennutu transaction, the 
creditor did not acquire title. 

To return to the problem under dis- 
cussion, namely, the mdrutU with the ilku 
clause, which was a credit rather than a 
sale transaction, the writer will illustrate 
its operation by recourse to the summary 
of Professor Rheinstein, without whose 
counsel the writer would have been misled 
into associating all false adoptions at Nuzi 
with sale alone. 

41 For a fuller discussion of the tUennUu, see 
Part V. As wiU be shown there, title to a defaulted 
antichretic pledged during the early part of the Nuisi 
period was given to the creditor by a separate mdrUtu. 
As HSS, V, 56, for example, shows, the creditor could 
force the debtor to sell the pledged land to a third 
party who would pay over the giUu or part bf St to the 
creditor as sadsfaction for the debt, , 


Goncerning the , documents just ■ dis- 
cussed above. Professor Rheinstein states : 
^^The whole story points definitely in the 
direction of a credit transaction. Parmer 
Uita receives, a loan from Mattiia; as 
security he conveys title to her, but re- 
tains possession and promises to pay part 
of the crop as , intesrest. Mattiia assigns 
her claim to Tehip-tilla and conveys to 
him her security title. The heirs of Uita, 
by novation, promise Tehip-tilla that . 
from now on they will treat him as credi- 
tor and owner of the security title. The 
case seems to be a typical illustration of 
the world-wide institution of fiduda cum 
creditore transacta combined with a prom- 
ise of paying interest for the loan.” In 
JEN 474 it is shown that some of the land 
is released to the heirs of Uita. This seems 
to indicate, so Professor Rheinstein in- 
forms the writer, that part of the loan 
had been repaid. 

Naturally the eviction cases reported 
by Mrs. Lewy probably deal with pro- 
ceedings against debtors failing to pay 
interest. 

An interesting feature about these 
mortgages is that the value of the gtstu is 
about the same as in false adoptions 
without the ilku clause which, according 

42 NRET, Table 2, pp. 69-71. False adoption sales 
of land treated by Steele which do not have the ilku 
clause are JEN 1, 5, 7, 21, 44, 47, 51, 5.H, 50, 6H, 04, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 75, 80, SO, 88, 94, 95, 99, 100, 122, 145, 
149, 153, 171, 175, 180, 202, 207, 210, 211, 217, 283, 
301, 408, 418, 422, 470, 479, 481, 550, 579, 580, 581, 
593; HSS, V. 62, 64, 75; HSS, IX, 113; and RA, 
XXIII, 44. The aggregate average value per imir in 
these sales is 11 .4 shekels of silver. The false adoptions 
with the ilku clause that are included in Steele’s table 
of land values are JEN 3, 4, 11, 12, 13, 22, 23, 25, 27. 
28, 30. 31, 33, 34, 30, 37, 38, 40. 41, 43, 45, 48, 49, 52. 
54, 55, 57, 02, 67, 85, 91, 92, 93, 201. 208, 219, 409, 
415, 416, 419, 421, 423, 425, 426, 585, 580, 590, 594, 
and 601 and H SS, V, 20. The aggregate average value 
of an imSr of land in these is fairly much the same; for 
it is 12.4 shekels of silver, a figure slightly higher than 
the 11.4 shekels in land concerned in the false adop- 
tions without the ilku clause. The iiigher figure for the 
ilku land may be the rasult of circumstance. However, 
though the mdriitu's with the ilku clause may not 
have been sale transactions, Steele’s inclusion of them 
in Ms table of land values does not materially affect 
his results in the main, since the loan was often equiva- 
lent to the value of the land. 
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to the conclusions reached above, are loans. The creditor has usufruct rights 
probably sale transactions. In other over real and chattel pledges. This usu- 
words, money was loaned up to the fruct right enables the creditor to ob- 
market value of the security. As we shall tain interest and also provides him with a 
see in Part V, this procedure was not means of forcing the borrower to repay 
followed in the titennixtu transactions his debt; for, if the debt is not repaid 
where the loan was a fraction of the mar- within a specified time, the pledge can 
ket value of the land placed as pledge for be used to fulfil the outstanding obliga- 
tho security. tions of the debtor. However the titennUtu 

Unlike the false adoptions without the transfers possession, but not title. 

■ilku clause, those which contain it con- Pledge was not the only form of securi- 
tain another feature, during the second ty to be found in Nuzi. 1 here were also to 
generation at least, as far as the payment be found a number of loans secured by a 
of the qistu was concerned. The majority third party acting as a surety.‘“‘ As we 
of second-generation ilku false adoptions have just seen, loans could also be secured 
include among the witnesses men who by mortgage. Hence any .discussion of 
were called nddindnu; others list those loansatNuzirequirestheuseof appropri- 
witnesses who give the Q’isfu or who meas- ate terminology in order to specify the 
ure it out. Often a receipt is made by type of security involved. Employment 
the adopter in later ilku false adoptions, of the all too general term security 


same scribe wrote out the word variously, the Akkad- 
ian origin is suspect. Steele (loc. cit.) believes that tbe 
term in question originally came from Akkadian 
^ditennMu and was adopted into Hurrian as a loan- 
word. It became Hurrianized, but nevertheless its 
ultimate Akkadian origin caused it to resist the Hur- 
rian phonetic pattern (for difference of opinion of the 
writer and Speiser on tliis rule see writer in AJSL, 
LVIII [1941], 404. n. 122). 

As the writer remarked above, he believes with 
Koschaker that the word is Hurrian with an Akkadian 
ending. That explains why the scribe wrote final -ti 
instead of -di. As for the variation ti-de/ti-, it could be 
Hurrian in view of a new rule to be stated for the first 
time. Normally intervocalic consonants in Hurrian 
undergo nonphonemic voicing when single. However, 
when two similar consonants are separated by a 
vowel, they both tend to remain voiceless. Cf. the 
plural ending which occurs in the Mari documents 
as as it should according to rule, but more often 
as -Uh On this see AJSL. LVIII, 394. Cf. also the 
writing pa-pa-na-Sw-w^, Mari 5:8 in RA. XXXVI 
(1939), 17, instead of the expected pa-ba~nfi-zu~uh 
a-ta-i-ta. ibid.. 1. 5, instead of the expected a<-«a-t-do 
or a-ta-i-da; and the Nippur name Ku-up-pi-ta-ii and 
Kup-pi’-ta-tiin Olay, Personal Names from Cuneiform 
Tnsr.ri'otions of the Cassite Period, p. 101, instead of the 



when the terra /^pledge’ ^ is required 
can lead to confusion and a consequent 
faulty appraisal of the issues at stake. 
Steele^s treatment of the Htennutu suffers 
from the use of faulty terminology/® Al- 
though he understands the procedure of 
pledge'^®— a well-known institution in 
archaic society the world over^^— he 
persists in calling the type of transaction 
in question a ^'security loan’ ^ but does 
not specify the type of security involved. 

This inexactness beti'ays some miscon- 
ceptions. For instance, Koschaker dis- 
cusses sa'partUj^^ the Middle Assyrian 
word for “pledge/’ but Steele takes sapartu 
to mean “security” and credits Koschaker 
with having the same understanding of it. 
Inferentially, Koschaker’s discussion®^ of 
the Nuzi titennMu is similarly misun- 
derstood.®^ Somewhat more grave is 
Steele’s peremptory treatment of Guq’s 
views on the titennutu. From reading 
Steele’s summary one gathers the im- 
pression that Cuq, in the Journal des 
savants, 1927, pages 398-99, understood 
the titenniltu to he a form of lease and 
then later, in his Etudes sur le droit baby- 
lonien, pages 422-26 (Steele cites pp. 409 
ff.), modified his view by considering the 
titennMu to be “gage.” Actually in both 
instances Cuq expressed the same view 
without any serious modifications. Like 
Koschaker, he recognized that the titen- 

NRET, chap, iv, pp. 46-49, and chap, vi, sec. 6,* 

pp. 60-62, 

p. 49- 

<7 For pledge of realty as a sj’-stem of securing loans 
among early civilizations the world over see, e.g., J. H. 
Wigmore, “The Pledge Idea," Harvard Law Review ^ X 
(1896-97), 321-50, 389-417, and XI (1897-98), 18- 
39. 

NKRA, p. 96 et passim. 

NRET, p. 61 and n. 27. 

NKRA, pp. 131-37. 

In NRET, pp. 60-62, Steele reveals a complete 
misunderstanding of the fact that Koschaker, NKRA, 
pp. 131-37, was discussing usufruct pledge at Nuzi, 
on the one hand, and hypothec or nonpossessory 
pledge in Assyria {ihid., pp. 96-102), on the other. 

52 NRET, p. 45 and n. 7. 


nutu wasn pledge ^transaction. But he be- 
lieved that the creditor held the pledge 
as a lessor without having title. He was 
challenged by Koschaker, who claimed 
that the creditor had proprietary rights 
and held title to it temporarily at least.®® 
With the appearance of^ HSS, Y, 56, 
which showed that the titennutu contract 
conveyed no title, Koschaker Lad to 
. alter his stand. Nevertheless, he was un- 
able to agree with Guq, since rent in the 
Nuzi tablets is by no means usual. lie 
therefore concluded that the titennMu 
was the kind of pledge known as the usu- 
fruct gage and that the word itself meant 
Nutzung, or “usufruct.”®^ 

As with the mdrMu or false-adoption 
land transfers, Steele’s contribution to 
the study of the titennMu, in so far as it 
concerns realty, lies in his evaluations of 
loans with reference to the value of the 
pledge. This comparison in values is made 
in terms of the silver shekel.®® This proce- 
dure enables him to establish the funda- 
mental point that the value of the pledge 
was greater than the value of the loan.®® 
In this connection it is recalled that, in 
the mortgages in Part IV which involved 
transfer of title, the security was not 
greater than the loan in value. In a pledge 
transaction, the debtor has the right, but 
not necessarily the obligation, to pay 
back the debt. Since the pledge was of 
much higher value, the debtor would 

53 NKRA, pp. 131-37, 

5< RORH, p. 37. Speiser LIT, 3.55[n. 22] and 

357; XVI 11935-36], 79, 110-11) challenges 

the usufruct concept of Koschaker on the ground that 
this term cannot be applied to capital. The concept 
“usufruct” implies the right to use and enjoy the 
produce of a thing without altering its substance. 
It is well recognized that the same concept can be 
applied to money or consumable goods. IJndor this 
guise it is commonly called “quasi” or “imperfect” 
usufruct. On these grounds Speiser ’s criticism is in- 
valid. Speiser’s allusion to post-biblical htizdqah (JA OS, 
LII, 359) presents some hazards, for it is a doctrine 
resembling usucaption and has very little connection, 
if any, witli pledge; see “Ilazakah” (art.), in Jeivish 
Encyclopedia. 

^NRET, Table 7, p. 71, 

56 NRET, p. 49. 
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naturally be the loser, should he decide 
to default/^ 

Koschaker was unable to produce 
evidence to support his view that the 
pledgee could have the title. However, 
there are two instances which confirm 
Koschaker's view that title could vest 
ill the pledgee upon default®^ and further 
disclose the means by which the pledgee 
obtained the title. This was through the 
'nidrutu without qUtu with the penalty 
clause stipulating, in addition to pe- 
cuniary damages, the blinding of the 
defaulter in the event of his attempting 
to break the contract. The first of 'these 
two instances is represented by JEN 


289, a iiten/nutu, Mid JENii 398, a nia- 
rutu. In JEN 289, Tauhlje, son of Sar- 
riia, pledges 12 mer's of land, Ms houses 
and mahrattv^^ to Minaia, son of Ipsa- 
halu, for a loan comprising 25 of 

barley, 27 manats of lead, a donkey, 4 
sheep, 2 shekels of silver, and 2 pigs.^"*^ 
The term of loan was ten years, during 
which Tauhhe presumably died, leaving 
his property to his son Surukka, who ap- 
parently found himself unable to pay 
back the loan when due. He is then forced 
to convey the pledged property to Minaia 
in JENu 398, a false adoption, of which 
the transliteration and translation are the 
following : 


1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

5 . 

6 . 

7 . 

8 . 

9 . 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13 . 

14 - 

15 . 


tup-pi ma-rii-ti sa 
""su-rii-uq-qa m4r ta-u-uh-h^ 

“^me-na-a-a m4r ip-sa-Jia-lu 

a-na ma-ru-ti-su epu§-ma 1 bitatitfi4u 

eqlatiP^-§u dimta ii ma-ak-ra-a[t-ta] 

sa li-wi-it dtmfi eqEtiP^ 

ma-la i-ba-a§-§a-a §a me-na-[a-a] 

ma-an-nu sa bal 1 ma.na kaspa 1 ma.na hura§a 

i.LAL.E 

mahar fia-an-ku-ia mar ke-en-ni-ia ] 
mahar wa-an-ti-ia m^r na-hi-a-§u 
mahar zi-li-ia m4r a-ri-ip-a-p[u] 
mahar um-pu-ur-du mar ar-se-ne 
mahar ar-sa-du-ia mdr §e-el-la-b[a-i] 
mahar bal-du-qa-si-id dub.sar 


57 In Orientalia (N.S.), Vol. X (1941), Mrs. Lewy 
tried to prove that the titennOitu was not a pledge loan 
but an exchange of values producing profits. Steele's 
ratio of the value of the loan and the value of the 
pledge or security upsets Mrs. Lewy’s alleged “sym- 
metry of values” and hence negates the whole thesis. 
With regard to self-pledging, in cases where the bor- 
rower pledges himself alone for several slaves, it is to 
be borne in mind that he had the alternative of losing 
his civil rights and liberty upon default. For an in- 
stance of tliis see AASOR, Vol. XVI, No. 29. 

58 NKRA, p, 137; RORH, p. 90. 

59 Speiser’s plausible reading magrattu and transla- 

tion “threshing floor” in A A/SOE, X (1928-29), 53 has 
enjoyed wide acceptance. However, JENu 1028, which 
gives 2 as the extent of a mahrattu, and ESS, 

XIII, 417:8, which mentions a mahrattu of 8 awi- 
harCs in extent, reveal that its area is much too large 
for it to be considered as a threshing floor. JENu 734 
also concerns a mahrattu of 8 awifparfs. The word in 


question is apparently an adjective applying to a type 
of land. For the time being its etymology and meaning 
remain to be determined. 

8° The passage covering these items in JEN 2S9 is 
damaged, but restoration is possible after comparison 
with JEN 517. 

81 For dtmtu “tower,” see Mrs. Lewy, Orientalia^ 
XI, 3, n. 1, and the cited literature. 

82 See n. 59 above. 

83 The final sign, although partly damaged, is un- 
mistakably du or tit. 

84 The physical penalty involved is blinding. This 
recalls JEN 449:13, 452:7-8, and 457:11-12, which 
impose blinding on people entering into slavery should 
they attempt to run away or renounce their status as 
slaves. The same situation seems to be reflected in 
JENu 398 (below) ; see n. 66. 

Here this provision occurs in a property transfer 
arising froni a defaulted loan. Apparently the implica- 


Sonship tablet of 
Surukka son of Tauhlje, 

Minaia son of Ipsa-balu 
he has made into sonship and one com- 
pound 

Ms B.e\dSj B,nd makratta^^^ 

which are along the dtmtu, the lands, 
as much as there are, (are) Minaia^s; 
whoever transgresses one mana of silver 
one mana of gold 

shall weigh out and (his) eyes they shall 
destroy.®^ 


Witnesses and scribe 
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Thus a valuable piece of property is was that the four s ot mxid pieciged 
forfeited because of an unpaid debt ap- in JEN 291 had to be formally conveyed 
proximately amounting to a mana of in the mdrto JEN 39. In this 
silver. It is to be observed in this mdr'u^w four imer's were given over as qtstu, not 
that the land is not given as an inheritance as zittu or inheritance share. Again the 
share as in the normal 77 id 7 'utu, Mid that alienee gives no payment, for that 
no giMu is given for it, the forfeited was covered in the forfeited loan in JEN 
pledge in JEN 289 being considered as 291. In addition, there is a physical penal- 
compensation. fy presumably stipulating the blinding of 

The second instance is likewise por- the defaulter.*^® 
trayed by a fitennutii and a mdrutu. The The harsh treatment of defaulting 
titennuiu in this case is JEN 291, in which debtors during the early period as dis- 
Nui-sere, son of Eteia, pledges four closed by JEN 289, JENu 398, and 
of land to IJasiia, son of Wahr-api JEN 39 and 291 is probably attested by 
for forty maWs of bronze, which is worth JEN 552 also. In this last-mentioned 
only six shekels of silver. There is no text Puhi-senne, son of Turi-senne, and 
term, it being stated that Nui-sere would father of the well-known Tehip-tilla,^^ 
regain possession of the land when he ac(^uires some land from three brothers for 
returned the bronze. a shekel of gold and conveys it to the in- 

In the course of time JJasiia died, and fant sons he had by his wife Winnirke. 
his son Museia found that Nui-sere and The land included fields and an orchard 
his brother Tiwirra were not solvent, a in the vicinity of the city Nadmanne. 
condition made only too clear in the iiien- This text is damaged, but certain traces 
nMu JEN 301, in which Tiwirra is forced on line 19, not represented in Chiera’s 
to pledge himself and his sons into service copy, and other remnants make the whole 
in the house of MuSeia for four talents document clear. The transliteration and 
and twenty manats of bronze. The upshot the translation are as follows: 

Puhi“§omie son of Turi-Senne 
one shekel of i.RA.NA gold 
to Unap-tae 
to Alpuia 
to Arim-inatka 

three sons of ilanuia has given and 
one himdred tmJPs of land 
he has taken from the sons of ganuia 
and Puhi-senne to his sons, 
minors (borne by) Winnirke 
has given lands (and) orchard in Natmanne 


L '""pu-hi-Se-ne mar tu-ri-se-n4 

2. 1 §iqia hur4§i i.ra.na 

3. a-na u-na-ap-ta-e 

4. a-na al-bu-ia 

5. a-na a-ri-ma(i)-at-qa 

6. 3 ha-nu-ia it-ta-ad-na-su-nu-ti-ma 

7. 1 ma-a-at imer eqlatP°“- 

8. [a]-fsad m[^reP^'] Ijamu-ia il-te-q^. 

9. u ‘■pu-hi“§e-ne’ ^a-na^ mareP‘-su 

10. [§]f-hi-ru-t[i s]a hni-ni-ir-ke 

11. eql^ti kira i-na na-ad-ma-n^ ittadin 


»« The last part of 1. 9 on JEN 30 is defectively 
copied, for what is represented as is actually i. The 
writer restores and reads it. H-na'a-^u i-b[a~tii], “and 
his ’"eye’s they shall des[troyl.“ This reading is made 
on the basis of JENu 398, for both were drawn up un- 
der the same conditions. For the implications see n. 
64. 

67 See AJSLr LVII, 164. 


tion is that the defaulter had lost his status as a free 
man and had descended to that of a quasi-slave. It 
seems as if he was now destined to work his property 
not for himself but as a “serf” for the pledgee to whom 
title was transferred. 

66 On L 3 of the JEN copy the three imir's of land 
is incorrect. Collation of the tablet discloses that four 
im^rs were inyolved. 
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.This deed is concluded by the list of wit- 
nesses and scribe, and it also bears a seal 
impression without . name which was later 
used by Tehip-tilla.^^ : 

This document was treated by Mrs. 
Lewy, who considered it evidence for the 
existence of outright sale of real estate at 
Nuzi.®^ In the study under review, Steele 
also treated JEN 552 and likewise con- 
cluded that it was a sale. He noticed 
some difficulty, however; for here a hun- 
dred imcr's of land are taken by Puhi- 
senne for a shekel of gold. According to 
Steele’s calculation,^^ this would equal 
9 shekels of silver or 0.09 shekels of silver 
per im^T, an absurdly low price, especially 
for the older period, when the price varied 
between 20 and 60 shekels per im^r. 

To solve this difficulty, Steele makes 
a rather arbitrary reading of JEN 552:7, 
which gives the dimensions as 1 ma-a-ai 
ANsu A.SA.^^, which, for reasons which 
he does not state, he finds ‘‘paleographi- 
cally questionable” and reads 1 ma-at 
(sic!) 20 GiR a.sa(g).^^^.^^ Emendation 
of the sign ansu as 20 gir seems far- 
fetched, for 20, when written “pa,” stands 
not for the cardinal numeral 20 but for 
20 qa. HSS, V, 81, and JEN 550, which 
Steele cites for comparison to show that 
120 gir is synonymous with gives 

both dimensions, whereas in JEN 552, 
following Steele’s reading, only one di- 
mension would be given. Besides, there 
are no difficulties paleographical or other- 
wise^^ with the reading 1 ma - a-ai ansu 
a.§a 1^^ and translating “100 imer’s of 
land.” 

All this brings us back to the begin- 

68 Ibid. 

o^JAOS. LIX (1939), 119. 

76 NRET, p. 38. 

71 NRET, pp. 34 and 38. 

72 NRET, p. 38. 

73 In fact, the ansu sign is identical with the one 
occurring in JEN 563 : 1 , where it cannot be construed 
as anything else but the ideogram for imir. " < 


ning, namely, as to why 100 tfwcr’s went 
at the low figure of 0.09 shekels per tfHcr. 
When land goes for a low sum, especially 
in the early period, the chances are that 
there is no question of outright sale, but 
rather a forfeiture. Under the circum- 
stances JEN 552 would seem to be a deed 
accessory to a iitennutu forfeiture or to 
some other kind of default. 

As the writer once suggested,”^ JEN 
552 is perhaps the oldest kiiowm tablet in 
the Teliip-tilla arcliives, if not the oldest 
of the Nuzi texts as a whole. It was prob- 
ably drawn up before the mdrutu formula 
was devised as a formality for (*onvey- 
ance. Since outright alienation was for- 
bidden, some stop-gap remedy was neces- 
sary. This stop-gap seems to have been 
supplied by JEN 552, for Puhi-senne, in- 
stead of retaining the property that he 
had taken, passed it on to his sons who 
were designated as sihirutlf i.e., infants 
or minors. Herein probably lies the eva- 
sion of rules barring alienation; for minors 
at Nuzi, as elsewhere, presumably had 
certain protection from legal action. If the 
writer’s appraisal is 'correct, certain diffi- 
culties of this procedure become appar- 
ent. For instance, the minors could be 

74 The problem in all likelihood could be solved if 
the word or phrase expressed by i.ra.na on 1. 2 could 
be ascertained. The writer proposes a tentative inter- 
pretation which will have to stay in abeyance until 
future findings confirm or reject it. i.ra.na may stand 
for Sumerian ir-ani-a which became ir-an-a, literally 
meaning “for his going” and corresponding to Akka- 
dian ana ilkisu, “for his ilkuN If such a formula did 
exist, it should have been written ir.a.na or ir(du).- 
a.na. However, cf. ga.re (KAJ 13:26), which, so Dr. 
Thorkild Jacobsen suggests to the writer, was prob- 
ably meant for gar.e. 

If the writer’s suggestion should prove correct, 
JEN 552 :,2 would be 1 Hqla kurd^i ana ilkisu or ana 
ilki. This would imply that the original owners pf the 
property were so stricken financially that they were , 
not able to support even the land charges due to the 
crown and had to surrender their holdings to Publ-^ 
genne, who was in the position to bear ilku in their 
stead. 

76 gee the writer in A JSL, LVII, 168, n. 25. Natu- 
rally/the writer renounces the belief he expressed 
there to the effect that JEN 552 was an outright sale 
of land. ■ 
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sued upon their reaching majority. If 
this is so, JEN 552 would make an imper- 
fect conveyance, since it does not specify 
rights of inheritance which, at Nuzi, ap- 
parently constituted the prime claim to 
title.;. 

Under these circumstances, the crea- 
tion of the mdrutu formula as a standard 
form for conveyance must have been 
most welcome. However, at the outset, 
it was undoubtedly necessary to distin- 
guish the false adoption for the transfer 
of title by inheritance from real adoption. 
This undertaking was amply and care- 
fully accomplished in JEN 404, which 
must have been drawn up not much later 
than JEN 552. That both tablets came 
from the early part of the first generation 
may be gathered from the fact that both 
contain the names of people occurring in 
other first-generation tablets but which 
do not survive into the second genera- 
tion.^® 

Very soon the necessity for expressing 
clauses distinguishing the false adoptions 
from the real adoptions must have become 
superfluous, after land-conveyancing be- 
came general practice. The gradual dis- 
appearance of the distinguishing clauses 
may be traced in JEN 414, which comes 
later, for it contains the names of Akiia, 
son of Ezittiia, and Huiia, son of HaSiia, 
who reoccur in JEN 234:12 and JEN 
42:16, respectively, which were written 
in the second generation. JEN 414 con- 
tains fewer stipulations than JEN 404 to 
serve as provisions freeing the adoptee 
from the obligations he would have to ful- 

76 Anupirx’a son, of Warad-biti, JEN 552:13, ap- 
pears elsewhere only in JEN 647 : 14, winch is a tablet 
of W innir ke and therefore belonging to the first gen- 
eration. Ilu-6ri§, son of Danna-taggi, JEN 552:18, 
finds its only other occurrence in JEN 404:28, 40, the 
early tablet under discussion. The scribe Amurru- 
§arr-ili, JEN 552:12, is the scribe who probably wrote 
JEN 414 (see 1. 25 of the text and AJSL, LVII, 165, 
where his name is read “Amurru-gar-iiani”). The 
changed reading accords with what is given in NPN. 
No other occurrences of people mentioned in JEN 404 
and 552 are to be found. 


fil in real adoption. Not much later, even 
these were not necessary, for they are 
totally lacking in other first-generation 
false adoptions used to convey real estate 
in sales wliich come from the first genera- 
tion.'^^ 

The economic conditions making for 
the creation of the false adoption may 
have arisen from the fact that some land- 
holders, being impoverished, were unable 
to make a living from the royal grants 
which they were forbidden to abandon. 
They may have found the adoption a 
means whereby they could convey away 
unwanted property, thus alleviating hard- 
ship. The economic factors underlying 
these circumstances remain to be de- 
termined. 

Pledging of real estate as a widespread 
institution in early Mesopotamia is at- 
tested, inier alia, by the very important 
esip-tabal tablets from Susa’® which go 
back to the Old Babylonian period. This 
type of transaction forms the subject 
matter of paragraphs 49-51 in the Code 
of Hammurabi. Elsewhere during the Old 
Babylonian period, there are tablets re- 
ported by Cuq and Koschaker’® which, 
though few in number, form worth-while 
comparison. 

It is to be regretted that Steele’s com- 
parisons. do not include any of this ma- 

77 However, JEN 8 of the second generation con- 
tains such distinguishing features. This mdrMu differs 
from the others like it in that it contains the ilku 
clause. Presumably, this text comes from the early 
part of the second generation when conveyances of 
the type discussed in Part IV were at their beginning. 
If JEN 8 is among the very first of the “mortgage” 
mdrUtu contracts as apart from those which were con- 
tracts for sale, the appearance of the older formulas as 
distinguisiiing features is understandable. When, 
“mortgage” adoptions became current, the insertion 
of the old formulas would, of course, have gradually 
become unnecessary. 

78 See V. Scheil, Actes jurirliques susietis, M&moirea 
de la Mission Archeologique de Perse, Vol, XXII 
(1930), Nos. 86-118. For discussion see Cuq. RA, 
XXVIII (1931), 62-64; Etudes sur le droit babylonien, 
p. 423; Koschaker, RORH, pp. 90-98. 

79 See Cuq, Etudes sur le droit babylonien, pp. 310— 
38; Koschaker, RORH, p. 94, n. 5. 
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tenai for comparison with the Nuzi titen- two localities; for, in antichresis, the 
nuiu. The only comparative material creditor takes over the pledged land and 
taken into account is confined to Middle derives interest from its produce. He has 
Assyrian mortgages. But here Steele to bear the production costs, and these 
makes a noteworthy observation, namely, expenses naturally cut down his profit, 
that, on the average in the Assyrian So small was the net profit that he had to 
loans, the borrower obtained on the same work the pledge land for several years be- 
amount of security a capital seven times fore he could accumulate customaiy in- 
as great as the borrower in Nuzi. Also to terest rates. 

be observed is the short term of the As- In the Assyrian hypothec, where the 
Syrian loans selected by him as opposed interest was probably deducted by the 
to the long-term transactions in the Nuzi creditor upon making the loan, to be real- 
antichretic pledge transactions. ized when the principal was returned, the 

Such a marked disparity must result creditor has no operating expenses to bear 
from circumstances more far-reaching to derive principal and interest. There- 
than “the absence of any uniform rate fore, he could lend more than he could on 
among the individual contracts of either an antichretic gage. The transaction could 
area,” as Steele puts it.®^ Koschaker sus- be a short-term one, for interest was real- 
pects that the Middle Assyrian mortgages ized upon the return of the loan by the 
were governed by the principle of hypoth- debtor. 

ec, rather than antichresis,^^ as in the That antichresis could take place in 
titennutu. In the Assyrian hypothec the ASsur is attested by KAJ 13.®^ This text 
creditor does not take possession of the only differs from the Nuzi real estate 
security while the debtor is solvent. He titennutu in form and vocabulary. Essen- 
has only a nonpossessory security interest tially there is no difference between the 
in it. In fact, the hypothec is more or two. So obvious are the functional simi- 
less like the present-day mortgage. As larities, that one is surprised that Steele 
Koschaker showed, in several Middle omitted any mention of it. KAJ 13 is 
Assyrian transactions the security is not long-term, for repayment is stipulated for 
taken into possession by the creditor six years. It is antichretic, for it is specifi- 
except upon default at the end of the cally stated that the creditor will hold and 
term of the loan. Elsewhere Koschaker cultivate the engaged land and that there 
suggests that current interest was de- is no interest on the metal given as a loan, 
ducted from the loan at the time that it Finally, there is the pecuniary similarity, 
was made with the result that the borrow- In KAJ 13 the gage is 9 tku's of land in- 
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would correspond to 1.1 shekels per imtr 
per year at Nuzi.®* Since orchard land 
is included also, the rate is Somewhat 
lower. But even when taken at face val- 
ue, 1.1 shekels is equal to or lower than 
the amount loaned per fmir per year in 
many titennMu lo&rxs.^ However, since 
the land in KAJ 13 had improvements 
which made its value even greater, this 
document certainly attests that the same 
ratio between the value of the pledge 
and the loan prevailed in antichresis at 
Afis iir and Nuzi. In this manner Steele’s 
computation of land values at Nuzi 
i-eceives confirmation by comparison with 
outside sources. 

With the aid of the material presented 

SJ NRBT, p. 60, n. 26. 

«Cf. JEN 296, 300, 315; HSS, V, 84, 88; HSS. 
IX, 102, 106; RA. XXIII, 47. 
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by Mrs. Lewy and Steele’s computations 
of land values, it has been possible to 
evaluate Nuzi material with greater pre- 
cision. This evidence has led the writer to 
consider false adoption as a conveyance or 
a means to transfer title with sale as one of 
its functions, but not the only one. The 
declarations in court concerning both false 
adoptions and land exchange apparently 
assume the guise of releases akin to quit- 
claim deeds. Thanks to Professor Rhein- 
stein’s invaluable assistance, it has been 
possible to identify second-generation 
false adoption with the ilku clause as 
mortgages instead of sale transactions. 
With these new contributions to the 
study of Nuzi real estate law, the stage 
is set for new discoveries in the vast 
material awaiting elucidation. 

Care of Oriental Institute 
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by eliminating certain elements which Had our author consistently insisted 
may be considered by the less discerning that “profit” in relation to human activ- 
as constituting a goal for human endeavor, ities did not exist, we would be forced ( o 
He begins his dissertation with the re- conclude that he held a somewhat novel 
mark that everything is entirely incom- view, and there let the matter rest. When, 
prehensible to man— -that it is quite im- however, he later infei-s that “profit” docs 
possible for man to understand the world exist, we are forced to seek a solution for 
or its workings. This remark is so beauti- the enigma. There may be several expla- 
fully vague and general that those who nations of this phenomenon. We may con- 
read it could accept it without any great elude that our book has been edited by 
difficulty. The author’s next remark, how- later scholars who held views radically dif- 
ever, brings that vagueness into clearer ferent from those of the original author, 
focus. He states rhetorically, yet no less that our author was human enough to be 
emphatically, that “profit” in exchange extraordinarily inconsistent— at one time 
for toil does not exist. If our author can proclaiming the orthodox view that “prof- 
narrow his researches by the elimination it” existed and at another time the star- 
of profit as a goal for human endeavor, he tling opinion that it did not exist— or that 
has progressed in his search for the truth, these discrepancies in consistency are 
negatively at least. more apparent than real. 

Now, profit was a thing fully under- A closer study of the use of the words 
stood by his contemporaries, whether they “profit in Ecclesiastes points to the 
labored in the mercantile, agricultural, or conclusion that our author uses the same 
religious fields of endeavor. To them it word to define a given element from dif- 
was the motivating force behind all activ- ferent angles. When this fact is realized, 
ities and the thing that made their lives inconsistencies largely disappear, 
understandable. Such a remark, if sus- The Hebrew word used to express the 
tained, would deprive the reader of the idea of “a mturn over and above an in- 
very underpinning of his existence. Unless vestment,” i.e., “profit,’ is yiihr6n, an ab- 
a return greater than the investment in- stract form derived from yathdr to re- 
volved could be expected, there could he «^^i^ The Kal participle yoiher 

no purpose for that investment. Without and the derivative motMr are also used 
Q T*/3.+.nrTi nf f.Viir+.v frvlrl* With. forCG. 


<^YITHE6n^^ used in an absolute sense 

In 1:3 yiihrdn is noted as being non- 
existent. What yithrdn has a man in ex- 
change ioT all his toil at which he toils 
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under the sun? It is a rhetorical question 
and plainly asserts that man’s labor nets 
him no return whatever. The following 
verses were intended to amplify this the- 
sis. The author notes the succession of the 
generations of man along with the succes- 
sion of the circuits of the sun, wind, and 
rivers, all of which have endured since 
creation. He notes that, though these have 
carried on their allotted tasks since time 
began, they have added nothing to the 
world. Why, then, our author suggests, 
should a single man expect to obtain a 
profit from his few short years of toil more 
than the sun, wind, or rivers in a single 
circuit of their allotted course? 

Verse 10 reiterates the author’s thesis , 
in regard to a lack of profit, for a new 
thing would be indicative of profit ; "There 
is nothing new under the sun.” If previous 
generations or ages had left a record of the 
incidents which occurred in them, man 
would recognize that the thing "new” to 
him had existed in previous ages. Since 
such is not the case, man may think that 
he has discovered something new, where- 
as in reality he has not. Other passages in 
which this word is used in this absolute 
sense are: 2:11, “when I again examined 
everything which my hands have accom- 
plished and the labor which I carried out 
laboriously, lo, [I discovered] everything 
was incomprehensible, and a striving of 
the spirit, there being no yithrdn under 
the sun” ; 3 : 9, “what yithrdn has the doer 
in return for that at which he toils?” 3 : 19, 
“man has no mdthar over the beast”; 5: 15, 
“this too is a discouraging evil, exactly as 
he came, so shall he go, therefore what 
yithrdn has he who toils for the spirit?” 
2 : 15, “since the likeness of the fate of the 
fool will befall even me, why do I act with 
wisdom, there being no ydther {^en ydthMr )" ; 
6:8, “What ydthSr has the wise man over 
the fool, what has the poor man who knows 
how to walk before the living (i.e., the 


poor wise man)?” and 6:11, “Since words 
greatly increase confusion, what ydtJier 
has man?” 

It seems to me that Ecclesiastes would 
explain the absence of profit in the abso- 
lute sense somewhat as follows: the world 
is directed in its every move by God ac- 
cording to the timetable of events of previ- 
ous ages. Since man is a creature of God, 
exactly as the sun, wind, and rivers are 
creatures of God, man must needs carry 
out the will of the deity Just as the phe- 
nomena of nature must do his will. Hence 
the works of man as well as the works of 
the natural forces are the works of God. 
According to Ecclesiastes, the rudh, which 
is the great motivating force in man, 
comes from God, even before birth (11:5), 
and at death returns to God who gave it 
(12 : 7) ; man has no power over it; it forces 
man to strive even against the judgment 
of his experiences. It would be through 
this medium that God directs the activ- 
ities of man. Hence whatever man does is 
the work of God. Fool and wise man, good 
and evil, he who makes a vow and he who 
does not make a vow, all behave according 
to a divine plan, and hence yithrdn in the 
absolute sense is out of the question. 

“yithr6n” used in a relative 

SENSE 

On the other hand, there are passages 
in which our author speaks of “profit” as 
an actuality : 2 :13, “I noted that wisdom 
had a yithrdn over folly like the yithrdn of 
light over darkness” (this idea is expanded 
by the following proverb: “The wise man’s 
eyes are in his head, while the fool walks 
in darkness”); 5:8, “The yithrdn of the 
land is, in general, the chief purpose of the 
tilled field”; 7 : 11, “wisdom is good in the 
time of sickness (or, with an inheritance 
nahald), and a ydther for those who see the 
sun”; 7:12, “The yithrdn of knowing wis- 
dom is that it keeps its owners alive”; 
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10 : 10, the ax be dull, and one does not 
whet, the edges, he must exert : greater 
strength; the skilful use of wisdom is a 
yiihron^^; and 10:11, a serpent bite 
before charming, the charmer has no 
yithrdn” 

According to the former series of pas- 
sages, there was no profit; according to the 
latter ones, the possibility of such is very 
real. According to the former, the activ- 
ities of man were all directed. From the 
use of the word in the latter passages we 
may conclude that man could choose his 
own line of conduct — -that one line of con- 
duct brought definite rewards over and 
above those of another line of conduct. 
On the face of it, these two uses of the 
word would seem to be irreconcilable. 

synonymous with ^^yithron” 

Ecclesiastes uses the word tdbh just as 
he uses yithrdn and its cognates. In 2:3 
we find the following: “To the end that I 
may see what is the tdbh of mankind which 
they may accomplish under the sun dur- 
ing their brief span of life^^ (cf. 6:12). 
With this usage compare 3:9, “What 
yithrdn has the doer in exchange for that 
for which he toils. Both yithrdn and 0bh 
are used in suggesting comparisons : 3:19, 
^^Man has no mdthar over the beast^^; 6:8, 
“What ydther has the wise man over the 
fool?” 2:13, “Wisdom has a yithrdn over 
folly like the yithrdn of light over dark- 
ness.” With these examples compare: 
4:6, “The fulness of one hand with rest 
has. more tdbh than the fulness of two 
fists with toil”; 4:9, “Two have more tdbh 
than one”; 4:13, “A poor wise child has 
more tdbh than an old and foolish king”; 
6:9, “The seeing of the eyes has more 
tdbh than the wandering of desire (wisdom 
has more tdbh than folly)”; and 7:1, “A 
name has more tdbh than fine oil.” In 7 : 1 1 
tdbh and ydther are used as synonymous 
parallels : “Wisdom is tdbhd in time of sick- 


ness (or, with an iiiiieritance) and a ydther 
for those who see the sun.” In 7 : 12 and 
10:10 and 11 the word 05/1 could have 
been used in place of yif /iron without in 
any way altering the import of the pas- 
sages. In 5:8 the author notes that the 
yithrdn of the soil is the chief purpose of 
the plowed field. In 11:6 he advises sow- 
ing fields both morning and evening, for 
no one knows which will prosper, whether 
one or the other, or whether both alike 
will be tdhhim. In each ease the author is 
referring to a profitable harvest. A com- 
parison of the passages 2 : 13 ff . and 6 : 8""9 
emphasizes the similarity in the meaning 
of tdbh and yithrdn. We may note the mo- 
tifs of 2:13 ff . as follows : (a) Wisdom has 
more yithrdn than folly, just as light has 
more yithrdn than darkness, hence the 
wise man can see where he is going while 
the fool cannot. (5) Yet, since there is no 
ydther in being wise, the fate of the two is 
the same. The motifs of 6: 8-9 are : (a) The 
wise man has no ydther over the fool. (5) 
The seeing of eyes has more tdbh than the 
wandering of desire (wisdom has more 
tdbh than folly). The order of the motifs of 
these two passages is reversed. In the 
former passages he says that wisdom has 
more yithrdn thm folly; in the second, 
that wisdom has more tdbh th.m folly. 

“t6bh” used in an absolute sense 

In 2:24 the author uses the word tdbh 
in an absolute sense just as he uses yithrdn 
in 1 :3. “That a man should eat and drink 
and cause himselFto see good in his toil 
is not tdbh (^dn tdbh).'' He explains why 
these things are not tdbh by. noting that 
they are the gifts of God. Man has not ac- 
quired them by his own efforts, hence he 
can in no way consider that he has ac- 
quired them as profits from his own en- 
deavors. Verse 3:12 notes that in his opin- 
ion there is no tdbh but to rejoice, while 
3:22 says, “I noted that there was no 
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tdbh apart from tlie fact that man should 
rejoice in his work The expression “no 
.... but’^ infers that there is no real tdbh 
acquired by human endeavor, but only a 
quasi one. Verse 6 :12 is rather more pre- 
cise: “Who knows what tSbh man has in 
life?’’ From these passages, therefore, we 
may conclude that there was a tdbh in the 
mind of the author, the chief character- 
istic of which was its absence in the ex- 
peiienee of man, that there was no return 
dependent solely on man’s labors. 

“t6bh” used in a relative sense 

In a previous paragraph I have noted 
several passages in which tdbh is under- 
stood as an actuality. The idea that one 
thing or activity has more tdbh than an- 
other indicates that tdbh actually existed. 
The implication of the possibility that the 
results of sowing seed may be tdbh is that 
0bh is a possibility. 

SUMMARY 

Yithrdn and tdbh are both used in an 
absolute sense, the chief characteristic of 
which is their absence from human experi- 
ence. On the other hand, both words are 
used in such a way as to infer that they 
have a reality. Both words are used as 
norms of comparison, as characteristics of 
certain activities or of material returns. 
It will be noted, therefore, that yithrdn 
and its cognates could be used as alterna- 
tives for tdbh without in any way changing 
the ideas involved. It will also be noted 
that the word tdbh is used with two dia- 
metrically opposite forces, as is yithrdn. 
It would seem, therefore, that the key 
which will reconcile the divergent uses of 
tdbh may be used to reconcile the divergent 
’ uses of yithrdn, 

i In 2:24, 3:13, and 5:17 eating, drink- 
ing, and seeing good in one’s work are 


grouped as gifts of God. In 5:18 we have 
the combination of eating, receiving one’s 
portion, and rejoicing in one’s labor and, 
in 8 : 15, of eating, drinking, and rejoicing. 
From these passages, then, we may as- 
sume that either to rejoice or to rejoice in 
one’s work are synonymous terms for see- 
ing good or seeing good in one’s work. In 
3:12 “rejoicing” and “successful accom- 
plishment” are in such close parallel con- 
struction as to lead one to suggest that the 
intervening waw may be waw explicative. 
In 5:18 the receiving of one’s portion and 
rejoicing in one’s labor seem to be synony- 
mous parallels also, for, according to 3 :22, 
man’s sole portion is to rejoice in his ac- 
complishments. In the light of these state- 
ments, therefore, 2 : 1 takes on a new idea: 
“Come now, let me try thee with joy that 
thou mayest understand what is good.” 

This idea is most explicitly stated in 
2 :24, “That a man should eat and drink 
and cause himself to see good in his toil is 
not tdbh for man. This, too, I have seen is 
from the hand of God, for who can eat or 
drink (yishteh) apart from him (mm- 
mennu).” Two ideas are contained in this 
passage: that eating, drinking, and seeing 
good in one’s toil is not a good in the ab- 
solute sense. That is to say, these things 
are not attained by man’s own endeavors. 
They are the gift of God. From this we 
may gather that God bestows on man the 
gift of thinking that his work is good, that 
is, productive. In reality, God produces 
all things, and apart from him nothing is 
produced; but, owing to his understanding 
of his creature, man, God permits him to 
feel that he does accomplish things. When 
our author states in 2: 10 that he had joy 
from all his toil and that this joy in. his 
toil was his portion, he intimates that he 
has seen good in it and that this feeling 
of accomplishment was a gift of God. 
Verse 5:195 emphasizes this view: God 
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sume that they do occur in their proper 
time. One is a list setting forth the judg- 
ments of the human mind, inspired, of 
course, by God; the other, the judgment 
of God who brings all things to pass in 
their proper time. In the one, relative val- 
ues are posited; in the other, absolute. 

THE PROBLEM OF MAN'S 
RESPONSIBILITY ^ 

When our author suggests that one 
thing or one line of conduct is preferable 
to another, he must presuppose that man 
has the power to evaluate lines of conduct 
and to select the better. He must also as- 
sume that, having chosen a line of con- 
duct, man can follow it as a free individ- 
ual. If such conditions prevailed in the 
world, the deity would find it impossible 
to duplicate the incidents of one age in 
the next. The problem, however, becomes 
solvable if we apply the suggestions noted 
in 2 :24, God causes man to think that he 
is a free agent, to think that he can evalu- 
ate things and activities, to think that he 
can choose either of two lines of conduct, 
and to think that he can follow that line. 
This thesis is quite in line with the idea 
that God causes men to think that their 
labor is profitable. The early verses of 
chapter 3 lists a series of human activities 
in conjunction with their opposites. Since 
it is God who puts ideas into the mind of 
man, man must needs carry out that idea 
at that time. Thus at one time he plants, 
and at another he roots up what is plant- 
ed. In both of these activities man is car- 
rying out the will of God at the proper 
time. A succession of these activities thus 
carried out occupies man^s allotted span 
of life, and a succession of these allotted 
spans constitutes the world cycle as 
planned by God. Thus while man feels 
that he is carrying out his own ideas in his 
own time, in reality he is acting under the 
direct guidance of the deity. 


A similar contrast is do be noted in 
verses 7 : 11—12 and 8 :8. In 7: 11—12 we 
find that wisdom is good in time of sick- 
ness (or, with an inheritance), and an ad- 
vantage to those who see the sun, and that 
the profit of knowing wisdom is that it 
keeps its owners alive.. This must mean 
that, by judicially following the lessons 
learned by experience, one may lengthen 
his span of life. In 8:8, however, we read: 
“Man has no power over the spirit to re- 
strain the spirit; he has no power over the 
day of his death, and there is no discharge 
in the war. This can only mean that the 
span of man's life is fixed and that he will 
not die before that time, do whatever he 
might. Here again we have ideas diametri- 
cally opposed. When our key is applied, 
however, the solution is clear. God puts it 
into the mind of man that a certain treat- 
ment of his ailments, learned by experi- 
ence, will bring him relief. He follows this 
treatment, and, in so doing, he is doing 
the inevitable, because he can do nothing 
else. 

CONCLUSIONS ' 

We must conclude that, in the view of 
Ecclesiastes, man has no choice in any 
matter but to follow his preferences at any 
one time and that these preferences are 
placed in man's mind by God at that cer- 
tain time. The result is that, although 
man thinks he is a free agent, in reality he 
is not. He is simply an agent to carry out 
God's purpose. According to 6:10, man 
cannot enter into an argument with one 
who is stronger than he. Another way of 
saying the same thing is found in 7:29, 
“God has made man upright, and they 
have sought many reckonings." That is to 

1 Dr. Irwin suggests that vs. 8:8 (“Man has no 
power over the spirit to restrain the spirit”) should be 
considered a portion of a unit composed of vss. 2™8 and 
that the rua}i here refers to the king’s anger. Man can- 
not control the royal wrath. The following phrases, 
however, suggest, rather, that the import of the words 
in question have to do with man’s life, the length of 
which is beyond his control. 
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say, God has mkde man in such a way 
that he must carry on the' work assigned 
to, him.' 

The author of Ecclesiastes,, therefore, 
distinguishes between the acquisitions of 
man as an independent individual and 
those which are given him by God. The ' 
former are nonexistent. Therefore every- 
thing he does acquire during his lifetime 
is a gift of God. Furthermore, since man, 
wise or foolish, must carry out the purpose 
of God, there can be no such thing as we 
would call moral sin, and hence there can 
be no retribution for a breach of the di- 
vine law or reward for faithful service. 
There is no set order in the sequence with 
which good or evil, the pleasant or the un- 
pleasant, things come to man. No man 
knows what is coming next (5 : 16, 7 : 14, 
8:7). Good may be granted a sinner, and 
evil a wise man, and none can tell whether 
good or evil will be granted as a sequence 
to an activity of wisdom or of folly. Thus 
there is no relationship between man’s 
conduct and his acquisitions, whether it 
be in the form of length of life (7:15 ff., 
8:12), a multitude of possessions, or 
many sons; A poor child or a slave may 
become a king, only to be forgotten by a 
future generation (4:13 ff.) ; a fool may 
find himself in high places, while the 
wealthy sit in low places; slaves may ride 
on horses, while princes walk like slaves 
on the ground (10:6-7); a wise man’s la- 
bor may become the possession of a fool 
(2:19, 21); in the place of mishpdt there 
is wickedness (3:16); the sleep of a slave 
is sweet, while a wealthy man cannot 
sleep (5:11); wealth may be the cause of 
an injury to its owner (5 : 12) ; a wealthy 
may may lose all his property on a single 
venture (5 ; 13) ; a man of many possessions 
may not be permitted to enjoy them 
(6:2); the race is not to the swift, nor the 
battle to the mighty, nor bread to the 
wise, nor wealth to the discerning, nor 


grace to the knowing. Each, has its time, 
but no man 'knows it, (9:41-12). Man, 
therefore, cannot' understand the order of 
the universe; everything appears to .him 
without any logical sequence. There is,' no 
system of awards wkich w’^ould coincide 
with man’s concept of profit. T-Iowevei', 
to Ecclesiastes, God is, not the whimsical 
being- of the Koran. God is the regulator 
of the universe, and he directs it accord- 
ing to a set plan, known only to himself. 

The older writers of the Old Testament 
postulated two distinct doctrines concern- 
ing man and God. On the one hand, tlmy 
taught that God was the supreme ruler of 
•the universe and, as such, had power over 
man’s activities; and, on the other hand, 
that man was responsible for his own acts. 
He was free to obey the laws of God or to 
disobey them, and in either case he reaped 
the reward according to his deeds. There 
was a third point of view developed in the 
country which was condemned by the 
prophets, to the effect that God did neith- 
er good nor evil or that he let the world 
go its own way (Zeph. 1:12). The adher- 
ent of this point of view was a humanist 
who accounted for the non sequiiur of hu- 
man events as being pure accident; while 
the author of Ecclesiastes was a theist, 
according to whom the accidental was of 
divine origin and occurred in its proper 
time in the world order. However, it was 
the adherents to the first two opinions 
who composed the bulk of the Old Testa- 
ment literature to which the author of 
Ecclesiastes owed most. It is just possi- 
ble that the differences between these are 
more superficial than appears on the sur- 
face. 

When the author of Ecclesiastes states 
that man derives no profit from his toil, 
he is not making a statement which would 
have been contested by his predecessors. 
They would, one and all, have agreed that 
every acquisition of man was a gift from 
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God. Howeyer, they would have modified 
this blank statement by saying that these 
acquisitions were granted as rewards or 
punishments or as a means of instruction 
or of discipline. 

The fundamental basis of Ecclesiastes’ 
doctrine that man derives no profit from 
all his toil is that God is the director of the 
universe and that he orders the sequence 
of events according to a set plan. This 
view of the divine government of the 
world is inherent in Old Testament writ- 
ings. Our author could not view the prog- 
ress of his people in retrospect without 
noting this phenomenon. He followed the 
story of his people from the time Yahweh 
made his promise to Abraham to the ap- 
parent accomplishment of that promise 
under David. He studied the divine course 
of events during the monarchy leading to 
its fall. He noted that this national catas- 
trophe introduced a period of foreign dom- 
ination which continued under various 
powers until his own day. He must have 
noted, too, that it was during this period 
of national obscurity that the most re- 
markable religious development occurred, 
culminating in his own point of view. Na- 
tional greatness had given place to spirit- 
ual greatness. Our author would have an 
adequate reason for viewing each step in 
that progress as a necessary incident lead- 
ing to the consummation of the divine 
plan as noted in his own day. Each inci- 
dent therefore, good or evil, marked a 
necessary step toward the inevitable end. 
Everything that had occurred was a frag- 
ment which was essential to the perfec- 
tion of the picture. 

In his studies of the nation's past he 
also noted that his predecessors wrote of 
man as a responsible creature, of one who 
could formulate his own plans and carry 
them out, of one who had chosen a wrong 
course and had suffered because of that 


choice. His predecessors had explained 
suffering as punishment for apostasy from 
God. This doctrine of divine punishment 
inferred that man was responsible for his 
activities. 

On the face of it, these two philosophies 
were impossible of reconciliation. If any 
man had willed to do differently from 
what he had done in the course of the his- 
tory of his people, the divine plan as 
mapped out, and as consummated, would 
have been wrecked. 

There are, however, numerous incidents 
in the Old Testament documents which 
seem to indicate that their authors had 
concluded that man’s freedom of action 
was largely a matter of human interpreta- 
tion and so had no basis in reality . 

Gen. 25:23 notes that Yahweh in- 
formed Rebecca that she was about to 
give birth to twins and that the elder 
would serve the younger. These were the 
words of God and so would carry all the 
weight of facts. When Jacob bought 
Esau’s birthright for a mess of pottage, 
and later when Jacob obtained the blessing 
of Isaac, intended for Esau, by a ruse, we 
are given to understand that Jacob en- 
tered into these plots of his own free will; 
yet we must consider that such incidents 
in the lives of Esau and Jacob were fore- 
ordained to the end that Jacob should ob- 
tain a position superior to Esau. A similar 
feeling of an inevitable sequence of events 
is to be noted in Jacob’s relations with 
Laban. According to Gen. 42:21 ff., the 
brothers admit that they had • sinned 
against Joseph. It is clear that they con- 
sidered themselves responsible individ- 
uals who had chosen to do wrong against 
their brother. On the other hand, 45:5 ff. 
gives another explanation: “Now do not 
be distressed or angry with yourselves 
that you sold me here, for it was to save 
life that God sent me ahead of you. (8) So 
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then,: it was; not you,, but God who .sent those of the' earlier waiters, of ■the;. .Old 
me here.” Another version is found in Testament. 

chapter 50. The brothers feel that Joseph I have pointed out the method by wJiich 
might wreak vengeance upon them for the deity caused men to effect his purpose 
their treatment of him, and so they send a according to the author of Ecclesiastes, 
messenger to Joseph confessing their sin Each man was endowed with a rHah from 
and asking pardon. Verse 20 contains the God, and this I'uah was infinitely more 
reply : “For can I take God’s place? You effective in its influence upon man’s ac- 
meant to do me harm, but God accounted tivities than wisdom or experience. Such 
it for good, in order to do as he has done Si ruah impelled the early judges to carry 
today : save the lives of many people.” Isa. out the divine purpose. Such a ruah could 
10 : 5-34 gives a vivid clescription of the lead man to his ruin (I Kings 22:21 ft.), 
activities of Assyria. Although the As- It was a commonplace in the Old Testa- 
syrians themselves consider that they ment for the deity to speak directly or in- 
were acting on their own initiative, and directly through a messenger to a leader 
with their own powers, in reality it was in order to direct him. The prophets took 
Yahweh who had roused them up to do it for granted that they were the mouth- 
his purpose. In chapter 8 of Deuteronomy, pieces of deity— that God revealed to 
Moses warns the Israelites not to think them his plans for his people. Amos felt 
that they had acquired all their posses- that he had no alternative but to carry 
sions by their own initiative and reminds out the divine order (Amos 8:8). When 
them that, in reality, it was God who had the gift of prophecy had passed from the 
done everything for them. Israelite picture, the wise and the law- 

From these passages we haye noted, it givers took up the struggle. Both these 
is seen that in each case the individuals or classes believed their teachings inspired of 
groups involved believed they were acting God. These are examples of instances in 
on their own responsibility. The brothers which God spoke to individual leaders, 
of Joseph believed that evil would befall There was, however, current before the 
them as a direct result of their wrong- time of Ecclesiastes an idea that God di- 
doing toward Joseph. On the other hand, rected the thoughts of men in general 
it is evident that the director of activities (Amos 4: 13). It would have been easy for 
in each case was God and that these ac- Ecclesiastes to evolve his idea that God 
tivities were essential to the accomplish- directed not only the lives of certain in- 
ment of the divine plan. The similarity in dividuals but the lives of all. Even though 
point of view of Ecclesiastes with the the individual does not recognize the fact, 
writers of these passages is striking. Such it is God who puts into his mind his 
passages as these are sufficient to form a thoughts — even the idea that he is a re- 
basis upon which our author could formu- sponsible creature. It is clear, therefore, 
late his teaching by which he sought to that Ecclesiastes is following directly in 
reconcile the view that God directs the the footsteps of his predecessors in sug- 
ways of man and the view that man is a gesting this idea. 

responsible creature. In fact, one is some- The idea that man derives no profit 
what tempted to conclude that there was from all his toil involves the idea that 
no clash between these two points of view, good or evil does not accrue to man as a 
either in the mind of Ecclesiastes or in direct result of his activities. If it be true 
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that God not only impels man to toil but 
directs Mill in what that toil should con- 
sist, then any results that may accrue are 
due to God and so become his creations. 
Since these creations are, therefore, in 
reality, God's, a return of good or evil by 
God to the worker for his work would be 
impossible. Some such feeling as this 
comes to one in reading the stories of the 
patriarchs. Their wealth was granted them 
by Yahweh for no virtue of their own but 
because they were chosen of God. Their 
sufferings were not inflicted upon them 
because of any sin that could be imputed 
to them but because the suffering was 
necessary to bring about the next phase in 
the developments of God's plan. 

In the Old Testament there are two 
distinct doctrines of evil. According to 
one, wealth was nearly synonymous with 
sin, and poverty or suffering with inno- 
cence. According to the other, prosperity 
was a concomitant of righteousness, and 
suffering of wickedness. Both these doc- 
trines could not be true. Experience had 
proved that neither was always true. It 
seems possible that the difficulty of solv- 
ing this problem led the author to a con- 
clusion that is consistent with his idea of 
a rigidly controlled universe, with the idea 
that each man carries out the part of the 
divine plan that is allotted to that man, 
even though that man feels himself an in- 
dependent creature. He was forced, there- 
fore, to the conclusion that good or evil 
is sent to a man, not as rewards or punish- 
ments, but simply as incidents necessary 
to bring about the consummation of the 


divine plan. In postulating such a theory, 
our author could have used the stories of 
the patriarchs as a basis. 

It is evident, therefore, that the author 
of : Ecclesiastes could have found ample 
evidence in the older writings to justify 
his point of view that God's rule was ab- 
solute, that man only thought he was a 
free agent, that God directs the thoughts 
and activities of man by some mecha- 
nism, and that good or evil is bestowed on 
man without reference to his previous 
condition but simply as a necessary prel- 
ude to the next phase of his life. If our 
author's purpose was to discover the pur- 
pose of life, he has at least limited the 
field for positive conclusions by eliminat- 
ing the reality of profit and, at the same 
time, by denying the responsibility of the 
individual. It is difficult to conclude 
whether our author has added anything 
to the problem which is not found more or 
less incidentally in the various portions of 
the Old Testament. His work cannot be 
considered as a dissertation in which one 
phase of his argument is made to grow di- 
rectly from the preceding. It is rather a 
series of more or less isolated thoughts, all 
of which had a central theme— “life" — 
and might well have been entitled, 
“Guesses at the Truth." Its chief virtue is, 
rather, that it does collect these gems of 
Old Testament orthodox teaching within 
a narrow compass and present them in an 
extremely arresting fashion. 

Victoria College 
Toronto, Canada 





VOCABULARY OF BEDOUIN WORDS CONCERNING' HORSES 

■ , CARLE. RASWAN 

T ihe following collection of terms of among the tribes. Also, my ' philological 
Arabic hippology, gathered over a training in classic Arabic was never com- 
''period of twenty-six years, was de- pleted. My studies- in Cairo, and Damawscus 
rived from my association with nineteen interrupted when the first "World 

Bedouin tribes, ' with whom I migrated in' War broke out, and I had to depend later 
Syria, Iraq, Kuwayt, Trans jordania, and ^ self-taught knowledge, which I gath- 
the provinces of Hejaz, - Nejd, and Qasim. America from books and in Arabia 

The main sources of information concern- assistance of some scribes who 

ing the equine strains of the desert were 7"® attached to illiterate chieftains of the 
the Inner Arabian camel- and horse-breed- Mly aware that one or the 

ing tribes, especially the large groups of transliteratons will be con- 

^ aZ sidered dubious by pmiologians, but I 

the '^Anaze nation, as well as of the Sham- • u xu + i J x ^ i. 

tt I j .AX wish that they be understood as perhaps 

mar, Mutayr, ^Ajman, Harb, and ^Atay- inadequate attempts to catch such 
ban, their horse-owning Shiynkhs, and shades of pronunciation as are not easily 
Other aristocratic families. For further de- rendered in either Arabic or Latin script, 
tails on these tribes see my article and applies, among others, to my use of 

maps on “Tribal Areas and Migration ^ to the occasional omission of 

Lines of the North Arabian Bedouins. ^ hamza. Words underlined in the list of 
While duly alive to certain inadequa- Arabic words, and transliterated in capital 
cies of the collection, I feel justified in letters elsewhere, mark strains (or sub- 
presenting it to a wider public because I strains) of Arabian horses. Most of these 
fear that it may be some time before a words I rechecked in the studbooks and 
man with better philological equipment pedigrees at the libraries of Arabian stud 
will be able to combine an intimate knowl- farms in Egypt, Poland, Hungary, Ger- 
edge of animal husbandry and horseman- many, France, Spain, England, and the 
ship with an opportunity to spend more United States.^ 

than two decades of his life as an adopted I trust the materials will be accepted as 
member among various Bedouin tribes, they were offered— as a collection of 
Moreover, it seems rather unlikely that lexicographical rarities and as a contribu- 
for some time to come an Arabist will be tion to the modern Bedouin language; it 
willing to spend as much time on Arabian f hop^ that this collection will soon be 

.L ii_ 1 j- A brought to a more scientifically unassail- 

studbooks, pedigrees, and importation 

papers, from which I thinL I was able to ^ cJ^npleting this maauscrlpt I hare been In- 
draw a considerable number of hitherto formed by Professor J. J. Hess von Wyss. of Zurich. 

T, . j • Switzerland, that, among others, the following works 

neglected, expressions. contain many words concerning Arabian horses: (1) 

Certain inconsistencies in the trans- ^bn^^. 
literation of terms may be accounted for lieutenant Colonel a. S. G. Jayakar (London, 1906- 
by the fact that they were collected over in £)< 5 rjaZaw,x(i 920 ), 82-86 (concOTning the colors of 

so long a period of time and by the diffi- Examined these references, but I trust 

cultv I experienced in taking down exact that students and scholars who are int^ested will 
^ ^ ^ ju check them for additional words. It would be most Hi- 

phonetic values — a difficulty increased by teresting to compare any additional words with the 

r^^AiiwiTifr htJwBedouinianguageof Inner Arabia and thus gain 

the various pronunciations occurring f^rij^eriiiforination as to the extent hlppological inter- 

I Geagraphical Review (New York), XX, No. 3 est helped preserve t^ ^<dent (classic) tongue among 
f liilv 1930^. 494-502. migrating (desert) Arabs. 
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542 . 
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103. 

104. 
105 
106. 

107. 

108. 


109 . 


ers, and horse-dealers ■ from Qasim and 
Kuwayt. 

Riding a mare into 'water (rain pool or 
wadi). 

A race between two, horses, 

; The mare which conceived. 

‘^Conceived” (proved to be a pregnant 
mare). Bee Tgta fat sucid Luqahe. 

Substrain of.SAQLiw!. . 

A part of the shackles or the ^‘iDracelet’^ 
around the pastern.. 

To burn the was7n (tribal mark) into the 
hide of a m,are. 

: Substrain of bIsh An. , 

(Possessor of) strong joints (hocks). ‘ 
Large knee joint. Substrain of saqlaw!. 
Desert hare; also nickname for horses. Sub- 
strain of kuhaylAn. 

Muzzle (of a horse), 

A mare with her rider to pass in review. 
^‘Hock” (of a horse). 

^‘Lion.” Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

Mare with foal at foot. 

Substrain of saqlAw!. 

“Violent as wind'^ (metaphoric.) 

A solid, strong foundation. Bee A§il, 

The fundament (the parts below the knees 
and hocks of a horse). 

Plural of 

Red bay horse with black markings. 
“Yellow”; used for old white horses. See 
also 

Silver gray; a horse more white than gray. 
See also A§far. 

Exercising a horse imder the rider. See 
(teaching gaits). 

Cutting off the hair of a horse. 

Hair on pasterns. 

Substrain of saqlAw!. 

Substrain of mu'^niqI. 

Golden chestnut with the same color in 
mane and tail (also used for “blond”). See 
Kumdyt. 

“Pure.” See A§dle — of the original dsl root. 
The genuine breed of Arabian horses (not 
the kidish). 

Muscles. 

A horse well taken care of. 

A horse that will bite. 

The riders left to capture something. 
Stumble, 

The word by which to call a mare. For 
camels, dogs, falcons, and other animals 
different words are used (odH for a falcon, 
ishli for a gazellehound, etc.). 

The free (rather wild, feral) horse; the 
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111 . 


112 . 

113. 

114. 

115. 


116. 

117. 


118. 

119. 


120 . 

121 . 


122 . 


123. 

124. 


125. 

126. 


127. 

128. 
129. 


130, 

131. 


■noble, -pure' bred. Not huitk^ the cross .be- 
tween an ordinary and pure animal. ■ 

A Turkish wmrd; from AT, “horse.-’” The 
Syrians use it often instead, of IddMi (or- 
dinary bred horse). 

A horse is sold under the unwritten law of 
the (1) if taken in a raid, the horse 

wdll always be returned to the purchaser; 
(2) after a raid the former owmer will a!-, 
wBys receive his animals back from the 
tribe to whom he sold his mare; (3) the 
former owner of the mare never has to re- 
turn any animals which he may capture 
from the tribe to whom he sold the horse. 
Old brood mare (twenty-one years at 
least). is the old stallion. See Hu^^an. 
Crippled one (hunchback). See Ay an and 
AVajt. 

The daughters of d'^waj (the famous stal- 
lion). 

Mountain horses of southern Arabia 
(Asir and Yemen) . 

See qdrah. 

The famous “crippled” (hunchback) stal- 
lion. Substrain of kxjhaylAn. i& not 

corruption of '^ajuz. The legend is too com- 
mon among the Nejd Arabs to be an Al- 
gerian invention. 

“One-eyed” horse. 

Wandering aimlessly about without its 
master. 

Substrain of SAQuAwd. 

The mare which has to be taken to pasture 
with the milk camels (when they stay 
away for days), because she cannot be 
without milk in camp. 

Cheering, encouraging one’s horse (to 
make happy). 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

Strong and deep in the shoulder. Substrain 
of kuhaylAn. 

“Bachelor” (“without a bride”); nickname 
for a young, unproved stallion. 

Ring bit of a Bedouin bridle. See ^Andn and 
Bashme. 

Thigh. 

“Blue” (horse), a bluish gray. 

White spot on lower lip, an unfavorable 
marking of a horse, according to supersti- 
tious Arabs. : r , ''i : 

The horse which runs but saves its 
strength. ” 

The female mule. The legend reports that 
mules carried wood for the funeral pile on 
which the Chaldeans tried to sacrifice 
Abraham.. Since that day the mules have ^ 
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fillip 


^1111 


IM 
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,133. 

134. 
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135 . 

136 . 


137 . 


138 . 


been punished with sterility. Diildul was 
the famous one-eyed mule which Al-Mu- 
qauqis presented to the Prophet. 

Substrfain of saqlawI. 

The mare which had at least ten foals. 

' W the ocean/' one of the eight stallions 
of the Prophet's stud; also known under 
the name of Mandub and Subhan, because 
Mohammed exclaimed, when this horse 
was victorious in a famous race: '^Subhan 
Allah." Bakri is the legendary seahorse, 
also called al-mismnah, ^^the highest 
esteemed among the valued (horses)." 
Bahri also indicates the motion (the rolling 
and heaving) of the waves and in that 
sense also the motion of a spirited horse. 
Horses ^^from the urbans (village)." 

*^End of strength,” abused. The Arabian 
mare after a raid — tired, wounded, starved, 
and at the limit of her strength. In pre- 
Islamic times she was left to die beside the 
grave of her dead master. 

^'Daughters of the wilderness (desert)”; 
nickname for the mares. Bandt al-ma^, 

^ ^daughters of the water” — mares raised in 
cultivated, irrigated districts (oases horses) . 
Bandt ar-rih, ^^Daughters of the Wind," 
the never tiring, noble mares of the hot, 
dry highland desert. 

Condensed buttermilk. In dry conditions 
carried on raids, which, when mixed with 
water, serves as refreshing drink for men 
and their horses. 

One of the horses of Mohammed in the 
Battle of Bedr. 

White pigment spots around the eyes and 
other hairless parts of the face of a horse. 
Supposed to be caused by soft feed from 
irrigated fields; lack of dry highland herbs. 
Ordinary horses. See kidtsh. Other syno- 
nyms: hajin, kvda, hidni^ niafraq, makha- 
dram, 

Substrain of hadban. 

^^Cold-bellied," a cross between an ordi- 
nary mare and a pure stallion. Colloquial 
expression in Iraq. 

A watering place, three days distance from 
Kuwayt on the way to Hayil, where Be- 
douins meet to sell and trade their horses. 
Abdomen, belly. 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

The agreement which is made between two 
owners of a newly purchased mare to share 
also her offspring as common property. See 
also Bi^mithdni. 

^ ^Hunger land," a district of poor pasture 
forji^horses. ^ 
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An agreement to purchase a mare outright. 
See Marhat. 

^‘Daughter of the mare," an ordinary filly 
of unknown mare. 

“Daughter of the stallion," an ordinary 
filly of unknown stallion. 

“Daughter of milk," the camel which sup- 
plies the mare and her foal with her milk. 
A deal arranged between two owners of a 
newly purchased mare which gives to one 
the mare but to the other- one the owner- 
ship of her first two foals. 

The Fid^an Saba^ and ‘^Amarat tribes, 
which are called the Bishr-'^Anaza; also 
name for horses of the Bishr tribes. 
Stirrup buckle. 

Substrain of hadbAn, 

The winged sexless steed of the Prophet 
Mohammed with the head of an angel and 
the face of a peacock. 

Upper lip (proboscis) of a horse. 

Stirrup strap. 

Substrain of saqlAwI. 

Loud neighing. See Hamharet. 

Large lizard; also used for snakes. Applied 
as nickname for a horse with cowhocked 
legs. 

Horsefly. 

Herbage which has been gathered by the 
rider for his mare. 

To ride off (on a mare) . 

Substrain of saqlAwI. 

Substrain of hadbAn. 

Famous stallion of the sixth century, raced 
against GhabrA*^ for the prize of one hun- 
dred camels. 

Feminine form of adhatn. 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

One of the rnain strains of Arabian horses. 
See Adhanij Dahmd, Muldk, 

“Early rise of the leopards." Substrain of 
^ubayyAn. 

Substrain of jilfAn. 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

“Domesticated, tamo." Substrain of ku- 
haylAn. 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

The* word of surrender; secures prote(;tion 
and life to a prisoner and the right to a 
captured owner of a mare to pay or promise 
a ransom for her. 

“One who has to show something" — a mid- 
dleman, an auctioneer, a horse-trader. 
Substrain of saqlAw'!. 

“Blow” (kick). 

Substrain of %bayyAn, 
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182. A mare on a hunt picking up quickly with 
the fleeing gazelles. 

183. All medical plants and medicine in general 
used for man and beast. 

184. Sores on the back of a horse from riding. 

185. A species of wild desert oats which the 
horses like. 

186. ^ 'Swirl” of hair of peculiar design on a 
horse. 

187. "Udder” (of a mare). 

188. To cut the throat of a horse (to relieve 
suffering). 

189. "Lean condition,” a horse in racing shape 
(after the ancient custom of artificially 
reducing weight), 

190. The "male” of the species. See tniha (the 
"female”). 

191. "Wild as the sea” (metaphoric). 

192. Tail of a horse; also a desert plant. 

193. Elbow. 

194. "Tail” of a horse; in classic Arabic ihanah. 

195. Horsefly. 

196. "Golden”; shaqrd dhiMih, "a golden chest- 
nut.” 

197. Cannon bone (of a horse). 

198. One of the twenty-two horses of the Proph- 
et. See Ddhis, 

199. Substrain of ktihaylan. 

200. "Backbone” (vertebrae) of a horse. The 
name of Alt's famous sword. 

201. A strain name of Arabian horses among the 
Iraq-Shammar tribes, but not among the 
^Anaze. 

202. The famous stallion of Dtn^r al Ans^rt, 
companion of the Prophet, The legend 
makes this stallion the sire of the khamsI. 

203. (Mother of) toil (hardships), though not 
signifying that the horse is a work animal. 

204. Camel-skin armor, worn by the Bedouins 
and their horses until the last century as 
protection against lance and sword thrusts. 

205. The "green” horse (the undistinguished 
"muddy” reddish-brown of a young horse 
which may turn into a solid gray later) . See 
Akhiar. 

206. "Frog,” a big-bellied horse. 

207. "Smoked one” (sodlike). Substrain of ktj- 

HAYLAN. 

208. Mohammed's famous one-eyed mule. 

209. Curling of hair under the belly between the 
udder and the navel. A good or bad omen 
according to superstition. 

210. "The-sod-covered-one.” Substrain of kxt- 

HAYLAN. 

211. Substrain of ^ubayyan. 

212. Substrain of kuhaylan. 


Substrain of saquaw!. 

Snorting. 

Standing far apart between the forelegs 
(plenty room betw^een the forearms) . 
Haunch (of a horse). 

Scars on the skin of a horse from branding 
or firing. 

Public display of horsemanship. 
fantda, horses good for fantasias (circus 
horses we might say), not serious enough 
for raids and war. In general, the name 
given to the African (Barb) horses. 

, A stallion who covers mares without re- 
sult. 

. "Mare,” a collective name for horse. 
Khayl is used as plural for mares. In He- 
brew the similar w'ord parash for horse and 
rider. As name for example in Rabija al- 
Faras — because inherited the stud 

of his family. Rabfa al-Fams was the an- 
cestor of the '^Anaze tribes and the third 
son of Nizar. (The oldest son — lyad — mi- 
grated from central Arabia to Iraq; the 
second — Miidar — to Mecca and became the 
ancestor of the Prophet Mohammed.) See 
Huscin and Khdyl. 

. Substrain of hadban. 

. "Horseman,” cavalier, the rider, the one 
who stole a mare from the enemy (a most 
honorary degree). See Khdyl. The plural 
fursdn is seldom heard; sandm is used in- 
stead. 

. A mare in heat, 

. Ciirly swirls of hair (are good signs on a 
horse) according to superstitious Arabs. 

. "Poll” (of a horse). 

. The filly during her first year. 

. Upper lip (proboscis.) See Afnas. 

. Stallion (used for horse — and camel — stal- 
lion). 

. "Above the highest” (first class), in regard 
to the quality of a horse. (Colloquial ex- 
pression.) 

. Horses from the Furat (Euphrates) region, 
also from Mossul, the Khabur, the Sinjar- 
Shammar, the Tayy and northern Fid'^an 
tribes. Not a strain name or special breed, 
as some authors have it (e.g., Faradsiye). 

. Substrain of jibpAn. 

. "Dixst-colored” horse. See Ddhis. 

. Furious one. 

. Substrain of hadban. 

. A horse "going astray.” 

. "The pregnant cloqd.” A horse of the king 
of Hira of the family of Al-Mundhir; also 
the name of the sword of Yasar. 
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237. Tlie horse drinks from the skin on the 
ground or from a bowl, because no drop of 
water can be wasted, 

238. Substrain of KTJHAYnAN. 

239. The attack of horsemen in a raid. 

240. Substrain of kuhatlan. 

241. Substrain of HAMD An!. 

242. Substrain of saqlAwI. 

243. ^^Gazelle,” Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

244. Victorious raider on horseback. 

245. A recaptured mare or a filly^by a mare 
which was lost in a raid to the enemy. 

240. A species of cactus^ used for medicinal pur- 
poses with sick horses. 

247. ^^Raven-colored,’' {dahdma ghurdbiye — 
dark-colored or black like a raven; the young 
iron grays often have this coat before they 
turn light and white) . 

248. ^Tainted," a long white blaze (only over 
the whole face, not including the nostrils or 
upper lip). See QfdaA. 

249. The one who ‘ 'swims” ahead of all others 
(the picture of the race horses as they seem 
to "drift” by, apparently without any ef- 
fort). See also Sdhiq, 

250. Sound of hooves. 

251. "My beloved (friend),” an endearing term 
for a child or horse. 

252. Horse taken on a pilgrimage (for a sacred 
cause). Synonym: kanayis. See also Rubdt. 

253. "Coverlet” (covering) for a horse. 

254. To call a horse. See Hdl, Hdqat^ Hi, Hilhal. 

255. A trained foal. 

256. Fern, piadbe — long, silky hair; long eye- 
lashes; also the long fringes of an unfin- 
ished woven piece of a Damascene veil. 
One of the main strains of Arabian horses. 

257. The hole in the center of a horseshoe. See 
Hafidne. 

258. Remains satisfied (happy), the seventh or 
eighth horse in a race. 

259. "Iron” (shackles) to fetter a mare’s fore- 
legs, See Sakk. Hadidd al-Khdyl, "shackle 
the horses’ (forelegs).”. 

260. "Oasis (stud farm) of Arabian horses.” 

261. "Descended from the messenger of vic- 
tory.” Substrain of ‘^ubayyAn. 

262. Substrain of kuhaylAn and 

263. "Excellent” — a proved sire. 

264. "unshod; without shoes,” Substrain of 
samhAn. 

265. The Bedouin "horseshoe” with a hole in 
the center. See Eadha"^ and NaH, 

266. Digger, spade; the hoof of a horse. 

267. The horse of Suraq ibn Malik, which dis- 
appeared with him , into the earth when 


they tried to pursue the Prophet. 

268. The famous stallion of the Banii-Talib. 

269. White marking on the foot of a horse. 

270. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

271. To call a horse. See Had, Haqat, Hi, Hilhal. 

272. Back (the part which carries the rider)* 

273. Leather cinch to hold the saddle; blanket 
(sheep, panther, or antelope skin). 

274. That which is "permitted” (to breed a cer- 
tain strain, for example), in contrast to 
haram, that .which is untouchable in the 
sense of "forbidden.” 

275. "Sweet one.” Substrain^of kuhaylAn. . 

276. The gentle, kind mare, 

277. "Blinding,” "lightning.” Substrain of ku- 
haylAn. 

278. Desert plant with pale-blue flowers, cov- 
ered with soft prickly down, favorite herb- 
age of the horses. 

279. Fern. hamdanIye. According to the tradi- 
tions one of the two most favored mares 
of the Prophet Mohammed, sired by 
Dinar! (the stallion of Dinar ai-Ansari). 
One of the main strains of Arabian horses. 

280. Soft* whinnying. See Inno. 

281. Neighing. See 

282. Substrain of hadban. 

283. Beating against the ground with the 
hooves. 

284. Inflammation of the fetlock in a horse. 

285. A bay mare with black markings (no white 
at all). Hmnrd ^nuhammase, a dark bay 
whose coat has the color of roasted coffee. 

286. "Behold, a bay steps under me like a pliant 
branch.” 

287. The cry of the horseman to stop his mare 
instantly. 

288. Jaw of a horse. Al-hank 7niistadir wa wusi^ 
— ground (disklike) jowls set wide apart. See 
also Khad and Waride. 

289. Neck rope. 

290. A horse which does not overreach with his 
hindfeet. 

291. To call a horse. See Hdd, Hdl, Hi, Hilhal 

292. Substrain of hadbAn. 

293. Saddle sore. 

294. Gallop. 

295. Leading a horse. 

296. Shoulder of a horse. 

297. Substrain of '^ubayyAn. 

298. The feedbag is tied to the neck of the mare. 

299. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

300. "Horse-dealer.” See Jdnhdz. 

301. A cross between a pui‘e and an ordinary 
horse; not to be confused with ^atiq (dtik, as 
some write). 
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330. -'Trotector.’’' Substram.crf .kuhaylAn. 

331. Substrain of %BAYi: AN, 

332. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

333. Substrain of mu%iq!. 

334. (Bedouin) woman. Substrain of *^ubayyan. 

335. “A strong refuge,” the stallion in the prime 

of his life, that is, from his fifth to twen- 
tieth year. "^Aud is the old stallion, Hu^dn 
is derived from ^‘protecting,” and 

hisTiy “a fortress.” See also rainak and 
faras and the diminutive form kusayni, 
“little fortress,” the desert fox. See also 
Khdyl. 

336. “The stallion which proved to be excellent 
for breeding purpose.” 

337. The yearling foal. 

338. Rust-browm color of a horse. 

339. The filly in her secgnd year. 

340. “Hand” (foreleg). “both hands” 

(forelegs). 

341. Festival (celebrated with display of horse- 
manship). 

342. Halter without bit and reins, only with a 
nose chain and single rope. 

343. “Ear”’ of a horse. 

344. “Lower lip” of a horse. 

345. Substrain of saqlaw!. 

346. The female of the species — like a mare, a 
woman, a gazelle. 

347. Following the stranger. Substrain of had- 
B AN, Zahi/i-Thahi, 

348. The mare’s heat has passed; she has not 
been covered. See A 

349. A witness who knows a lost mare, helps to 
find her, and testifies as to her owner. 

350. Mesopotamia, old Shinar; the old Chaldea, 
the land of Babil. Iraq is used for a horse 
of Iraq (no connection with a strain name) . 

351. Mounted leader of the leash of gazelle 
hounds following the chase. 

352. Camomile, loved by the desert horses; also, 
in general, used for herbage. 

353. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

354. Ishmael, son of Abraham and his bond- 
woman Hagar. Ishmael (according to 
Bedouin tradition) was the first Arab who 
caught a wild mare in the desert and rode 

her* . ' ^ 

355. Stable. 

356. A horse is tried out to run all it can. 

357. “Burden-carrier,’^ an ordinary horse. (Col- 
loquial expression.) 

358. Forehead. See 

359. “Brought and carried away.” In the sense 
. of; “rode with me liither and back again.” 

360. Substrain of hadban and jilfan. 


307. Sterile mare. 

308. One of Mohammed’s horses. 

309. To call a horse. See Had, Edl, Haqai, Hil 


310. A mare with her rider showing off at a 
festival; same as4f/?ad/m6. 

311. Amulet tied into the mane or halter of a 
horse. 

312. Girth. 

313. “Of Hijaz,” a' horse from western Arabia; 
does not indicate a pure strain. 

314. Synonym for “mare.” See Jiwdd. 

315. Eyelashes of a horse, 

316. Girth ring of the Bedouin saddle pad. 

317. To call a horse. 

318. Special horse pastures near a migrating 
clan or a village. 

319. Ordinary horse (colloquial). 

320. Barb horses, named after the sixth de- 
scendant of Yuqtan (Joktan, who lived to 
see the destruction of Babel). 

321. “Horse” (colloquial). 

322. Henna is gained from the dry leaves of 
Lawsonia inermis. Arab women use it to 
dye their fingernails and the inside of their 
hands, their feet and hair; old men to dye 
their beards; also used to dye the flaxen 
manes and tails of horses. The Bedouins 
call the blood of gazelles hinnd and rub 
it on the throat and neck of their horses 
after a gazelle hunt. See also Nahq. 

323. The three-year-old horse. 

324. “Cane (riding crop) of the bachelor,” the 
famous horse of Raiyan ibn Huways. 

325. Saddle girth. 

326. Substrain of saqlawI. 

327. “Horseshoe.” See Na% 

328. “Hole” or “cave.” Substrain of %bayyAn. 

329. “Convincing proof”— birth certificate. The 
pedigree of a horse. 
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361. Shying of a horse. 

362. Cross between an Arab stallion and’*'a Per- 
sian mare (Kurdish, Turkoman). 

363. The cry of the horseman to start his mare 
into a gallop. 

364. The place on her body which the mare is 
able to reach with the tip of her tail. 

365. Male gazelle. Substrain of '^ubayyAn. 

366. Scold a horse. See jaluab! and Shaham. 

367. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

36S. “Side” of a horse; the “barrel.” 

369. The horse is too tired to be ridden, 

370. Headstrong. The famous horse of Muslim 
ibn '^Amr al-Bahili. 

371. To hand over the lead horse (to allow 
someone to lead the mare). 

372. A Persian word, “one who gambles with 
his life” (a liar); a horse-trader. This wmrd 
is also used in Iraq. Sec Hasmn. 

373. To cover a mare up and let her perspire in 
the sun. 

374. See AbH Junuh, 

375. “Naked one,” the locust; also a horse with 
a skin disease, causing bald spots. 

376. Thickness (width) of the head. 

377. “Bell.” Substrain of kuhaylan; substrain 
of JURAYS and ^ubayyan. 

378. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

379. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

380. A game, played on horseback, with palm- 
leaf stalks four feet long and weighing 
about five pounds. 

381. “Gargler” (groaner); roaring, a disease of 
horses. 

382. “Trailer,” a horse which touches the 
ground with his tail. 

383. Testing, trying out a stallion. 

384. The horse left at the tent and not allowed 
to feed on the pasture because it may be 
stolen. Synonyms: majarre (a dapple gray 
mare, but in this particular sense a sick 
horse, covered with specks of sweat or 
foam) and qa^ir (“held short,” when there 
is no time to let the horse seek forage away 
from the tent). 

385. Mounted “scout,” spy. 

386. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

387. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

388. Substrain of hadbAn. 

389. “Pearl.” Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

390. Wide, large (between the jowls, for exam- 
ple). 

391. “Not drinking,” horses during spring-pas- 
ture season, when they do not have to be 
watered or drink only the milk of camels. 

392. (Horses of the) “island” (as the land be- 


tw^een the two rivers Euphrates and Tigris 
is called), fe Hraq. 

393. The shieldlike forehead, typical of the 
Arabian horses. The sdHd is the middle of 
the jiWia seen from front. 

394. Wide, bulging forehead. 

395. A w'hite marking on the near (left) fore and 
another on the off (right) hind leg (con- 
sidered bad luck by superstitious Arabs). 

396. The two-year-old foal. 

397. The filly in her third year. 

398. The first-born foal, “original.” 

399. The camel tracks in the Harra Desert. Sub- 
strain of saqlAw^!. 

400. Substrain of HAMD An!. 

401. Pack saddle. 

402. Camel dung. Dry, hard camel dung gives 
enough heat to serve the blacksmith as 
charcoals. 

403. “The stripped one.” jilp!, “a mouth filled 
with laughter.” See also Ddhis. One of the 
main strains of Arabian horses. 

404. The sacred, never decaying sycamore tree 
of Desert Arabia, which was used by the 
ancients as wood for their sarcophagi 
(containing the mummies of men, horses, 
and other animals). Substrain of kuhay- 
lAn. ; ; 

405. Wings of the bird (refers to the powerful 
shoulder movement). Substrain of kuhay- 
lAn. , 

406. Mange of a horse. 

407. Part of the neck to which the amulet is 
fastened. 

408. Named after a subtribe of the Shammar 
tribe. Substrain of SAQL Aw!. 

409. “Gruel” for horses made from barley 
groats. 

410. Goat leather skins, to carry water for 
horses. 

411. Track, imprint of a horse’s hoof in the 
sand. 

412. Synonym for “mare.” See Hijr, 

413. Collective name of the famous eight stal- 
lions of Mirwan ibn Zinba^ the '^Abbasite. 

414. Substrain of Asff junOb and kuhayl.\n, 

415. Substrain of jarIbe. 

416. Diminutive form of jaras. 

417. Wounded horse. 

418. Sacred forelock of a horse, 

419. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

420. Liver. 

421. Proverb: “The rider’s grave is always 
open.” 

422. Withers. 

423. Chest. 
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424. Mounting a horse. 

425. Small nipples of the udder. 

426. “Like a wild antelope-cow” (the Bedouins 
compare Ishmael’s wild mare to an oryx 
antelope). 

427. Saddle horn or a ring fastened to the 
raised front of the saddle pad. 

428. An “unceasingly charging” horse. 

429. Substrain of kijhaylan. 

430. Shoulder. 

431. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

432. Great width (depth) of the disklike jaw- 
bones. See also Hanak and Wande. 

433. “Pawing” (digging up). 

434. A mare in heat. 

435. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

436. “Green”; used for “black.” 

437. Dust-gray color. 

438. Substrain of sAQLAWi. 

439. ‘‘Fifth one.” Substrain of kuhaylan. 

440. Horse standing on its hind legs jumps for- 
ward. 

441. The “Five” (most famous strains of Ara- 
bian horses). According to regional differ- 
ences, the legendary Khamse vary. 

442. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

443. Substrain of Akhras. 

444. “Scratched (lips)” from pasturing on 
prickly desert plants. Substrain of ^ubay- 
yAn. 

445. “White front” (a large blaze). 

446. A “rocking” horse. 

447. Substrain of rabdAn. 

448. The covering of a mare in the late after- 
noon or evening (in the morning it is 
called natt). 

449. “Bridegroom” (the circumcised one), a 
stallion with his right ear tip cut off as a 
superstitious mark or as a sign that the 
stallion has been selected as a stud horse. 

450. The horse who swings (sways) his tail from 
one side to the other. 

451. See Khciyl. 

452. “Horse.” See also Faras, Husdn, Khdyydl. 

453. “The bellies of the horses contain treasures 
and their backs help to win power.” 

454. “The reins of horses are snakes, and death 
dwells on their backs.” A proverb against 
the revengeful neighbors. 

455. Rider, cavalier. 

456. “Scarecrow.” The herdsman sticks his 
riding wand into the earth and hangs his 
shepherd coat over it while he lies down to 
sleep or goes off to see someone. The scare- 
crow prevents the horses and camels from 
leaving the pasture; they do not go astray* 


457. “The meditating horses.” Creatures of a 
higher caste than the ordinary (not pure- 
bred) ones; horses w’hich do not act by in- 
stinct alone, but by intelligent reasoning. 

458. Saddle cinch (leather loop under the sad- 
dle pad with ring [hildq] to whose other end 
is fastened the girth {hizd7n]), 

459. Purple hollyhocks of the desert (Job 30:4), 
favorite pasture for horses. 

460. “Green one” (diminutive form). Substrain 
of “bayyAn. 

461. Substrain of dahmAn. 

462. Milk thistle, a favorite pasture. 

463. “Mute,” “dumb.” Substrain of kuhaylAn, 
wadnAn. 

464. Substrain of rabdAn. 

465. Testicles of the stallion. 

466. The ordinary horse, the doubtful or de- 
spised horse. Kadasha means to do manual 
labor for a living. 

467. “Dogs of the wilderness,” nickname of the 
Sulaybi, the “gypsies” of Arabia, people 
of unknown origin. The Sulaybi breed no 
horses but are famous for the donkeys they 
raise (which they have crossed with wild 
asses). Khiluwi, the “lonely ones,” is an- 
other nickname for the Sulaybi. 

468. “Horses.” See Khdyl. (Colloquial.) 

469. The quick attack and quick retreat. 

470. “Shank” of a horse. 

471. Elbow of a horse. 

472. “Broad heads as if of monsters” (so wide 
are the foreheads of these horses that they 
appear ugly, terrifying). 

473. Ram (diminutive form). One of the main 
strains of Arabian horses. Substrain of ku- 

■ haylAn. 

474. The antimony-colored, (black-) skinned an- 
telope — the wild mare of Ishmael. See al- 

KUHL. 

475. Sorrel (date color) with dark chestnut 
mane and tail. The favorite color of Ara- 
bian horses among the Bedouins. See 
Ashqar. 

476. Substrain of “bayyAn. 

477. Substrain of dahmAn. 

478. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

479. “Touching (covering) the ground with his 
tail.” One of the eight stallions of the 
Prophet; presented to him by Rabi*^ al- 
Bara. 

480. “Permitted meat” (“kosher”). In pre- 
Islamic times among some tribes the eat- 
ing of horse flesh was allowed. 

481. Belly drawn up. 



482. ‘^Boxed oil the ears” — because he lost a 508. 
. . .race. ' 

483. Supple, lithe horse. 

484. /'Tied with shackles.” Substrain of kuhay- 
LAN. Al-Liz4z was one of the eight famous 
stallions of Mohammed. 

485. A cloth cover to/which the saddle cushion 509. 
is fastened (or sewn). 

486. Substrain of ^ubayyan. 510. 

487. A horse play; a mock battle of riders. 511. 

488. The two-year-old foal. 512. 

489. Shoulder blade. 513. 

490. 'Tregnant” (mare). See AqzahdL 514. 

491. Old Shammar raider's song, mentioned also 

by Lady Anne Blunt. In correct English 515. 
translation: ^T would not ride a mere 516. 

dhaMl, though lovely to me her saddle. Let 517. 
me be mounted on a mare, a bay mare, 518. 
swift and quick to turn.” 

492. The crest, the top of the neck of a horse. 

493. "Brisket,” the part under the chest be- 
tween the forearms of a horse. 519. 

494. Substrain of kuhaylan. 520. 

495. "Established,” acknowledged — similar to 521. 

dfd (pure). 522. 

496. The curved throat (where the windpipe 
enters between the jowls) — one of the 
eight distinctive and very characteristic 
points of the pure Arabian horse. 

497. He let the horse go to pasture. 523. 

498. A Barb (North African) horse. See Himyar. 524. 

499. A horse which runs with all possible 525. 

strength and speed. 

500. He made the horse run; "He urged the 526. 
horse ahead of all others.” 

501. Dropping the halter rope to slow the horse 527. 
down. 

502. Half-blood, "sons or daughters of horses” 
from the studs of settled princes and rulers 

of Inner Arabia. The true Bedouin will not 528. 
allow his mares to be covered with stallions 529. 
of the towns and oases (no matter how 530, 
good). 

503. Substrain of hadban. 531. 

504. The stallion of Dhighaymi of the Banu 532. 
‘^Ubayde (time of the Prophet Moham- 
med). Sire of the (Ai-)Khamse of Mahhur: 

(1) Milwah; (2) Tuwaysiye; (3) Etme (the 
"lost” strain — the Mu'^waj are supposed 
to descend from, the ancient Rime strain; 
but others call the first saquawIyb a 
KUHAYLB-Mu'^WAJr, whose name was Rime) ; 533. 

(4) Kub^yshe; and (5) Mukhalladiye. 

505. A horse tied up. 534. 

506. Substrain of ktjhaylAn. , 535. 

507. Wide-sprung ribs (big “barrel” chest). 


Milky Way, "the space of migrations.” A 
dapple gray whose coat seems to be cov- 
ered with stars like the Milky Way; also of 
a stolen horse that arrived in an exhausted 
condition, covered with flecks of foam or 
sweat. 

"Short-coupling” (between ribs and hip- 
bone). 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

No white markings on ail feet. 

The horse bends its head. 

Swelling udder (nipples) of the mare. 

To take the halter off. See ^Adhr hakam 
(to lay the halter on) . 

Gray horse. 

Substrain of sAQLAw!. 

Tip of the tail. See ShaHL 
"Property” (white slaves; the Mamluk 
Sultans of Egypt were of Turkish Circas- 
sian descent). A white gelding (colloquial 
expression in Egypt). 

The mare which has just been bred. 
Substrain of kxjhaylAn. 

(Children of) Ma^aq. ;8ee mu'^niq!. 
"Spear,” a fast, long, narrow horse. The 
famous horse of Abu Talhe Zayd ibn Sahl 
al-Ansari, which the Prophet Mohammed 
rode and said: "We found him in motion 
like the ocean.” See Bafyri. 

Soft saddle pads. 

Substrain of kuhaylan. 

The horse which could not keep up with 
the other horses. 

The victorious horse in a race, (Collo- 
quial.) 

Invented the artificial sweating method of 
getting a horse in lean race shape by wrap- 
ping the animal in blankets while in train- 
ing. See Tadmir. 

Coronet of hair above the hoof. 

Substrain of kuhaylan arid '^urf. 

Resting place for men and horses during 
the night. 

A saddle pad with cinch. 

"Connection” (interwoven), the “sub- 
strain”; also the secluded place where a 
mare is bred. See also Easan (a rope), used 
too for a substrain. Marbat is also applied 
to a. mare which is owned ("tied”) by two 
owners. He who stables and takes care of 
her is called Rari al-Marbat. 

Two riders on a race camel. One of the 
men leads a mare. See Radif, 

Substrain of saqlaw!. 

Light saddle for a desert horse. See also 
MirsMhe, 
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‘‘Siiip,” same word used for the stirrup. 

^ See also RikM, . 

The horse has to be urged to run. 

Nose. See Anf, 

Substrain of kuhaylan. 

The pasture for horses. 

'^Sufficiently known/’ attesting that a 
horse’s strain and substrain can be attested 
by true witnesses. Not a strain name, as 
some have it. 

Going away (in the sense of leaving, stray- 
ing away). 

Substrain of saqlawi. 

Highest point of croup of a horse. 

Substrain of RABD AN. 

Ciiin groove of a horse. 

Looking for a stallion to breed to a mare. 
See MahhUr. 

"Tapering,” "streamlined.” 

"Stolen” horse. 

"Happy one.” Substrain of mukhallad. 
The horse increases its speed. 

Shaking the mane and bridle. 

A firm, stout horse. 

Bedouin saddle. See Ma'^rage. 

"Rose water,” a horse with a mixed coat of 
gray (or white) and reddish (rust-brown) 
hair. 

. Race track (hippodrome, arena for horse 
games). 

. An affected, swaying gait. Rakwdn (-gait). 

Substrain of kuhaylAn and mu%aj. 
.’Branding iron for horses and camels. 

. Wrong. See Madbdt. 

. Abortion. 

. Eye gland of a horse. 

. The spot where the forelock of a mare 
touches her head (the bulging part of the 
forehead). 

. The "scepter” of the Bedouin; his riding 
stick of tamarisk wood or reed. 

. "Knocker,” a very short and small iron 
comb stuck into the heel of sandal and used 
by some Bedouins as a kind of a spur. 

. "Feedbag” of a horse. 

. An ancient, "lost” strain of Arabian 
horses. 

. Substrain of ruhaylan. 

(Waving in the air) like wings, al-wah — 
shoulder blades. One of the main strains 
of Arabian horses. 

I. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

. "Hard steel.” Substrain of kuhaylan. 

"Handkerchief.” Substrain of kuhaylan. 

.. "Nostril” of a horse. Minkhar wdsi^j "open 
(dilated) nostril,” 


"abundantly 


See BV^ miqalfa’^. 

Povrer of transmitting hereditary qualities 
of the blood. 

, "Tribute,” paid to Bedouins for permission 
to pass wdth a caravan or a migrating clan 
through their pastures and to pasture 
camels and horses there. 

. Dried, evaporated buttermilk or camels’ 
milk; gets hard as a rock and keeps in- 
definitely. When dissolved in water, serves 
as a thirst-quenching beverage also for 
horses, 

. "Silky-haired” horse, named after the 
Angora goat. 

. Near (left) hind foot white. 

. Zither-like Bedouin instrument. Substrain 
of kuhaylan. 

. Saddle for a horse, Mirshiliul ahkhdyl, 
"Saddle the horses.” 

. Posteriors of a horse. 

. "Enriching” (-horse); "abundantly sup- 
plied.” 

. Riding crop. See Mihjdn. 

. The most highly esteemed among the val- 
ued horses. (In some books wrongly: eL 
emse7nmah.) 

. Saddle-sore back. 

. See mithdni. 

;. "In foal,” "heavy with child,” pregnant. 

'. Large skin, the whole hide of a camel, made 
into a bag to carry water for horses. 

I. "Coral.” 

.. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

5. Hollow over the eye. See Waqha. 

Upon whom hope was placed — the eighth 
horse in a race. 

L Capricious, headstrong horse. 

>. "Lean one.” Substrain of kuhaylan. 

). Substrain of saqlaw’!. 

b The blood-covered mare on a chase (with 
falcons and gazelle hounds). 

The eight-year-old horse. 

). Songstress; a mare who neighs with a sil- 
very voice. 

), The "enriching ones”; the mares, which 
are the means to gain booty and wealth. 

L. "Pasterns” of a horse. See Qdyn. 

L "Shackled,” the mare with two near feet 
and one off (right) white. See Hajile. 

L A dark bay, the color of roasted coffee. See 
Hamrd talsd. 

t. "Surrounding (protecting)” the host. Sub- 
strain of kuhaylAn. 

5, Substrain of kui^ylAn. 

5. {Halih muMyyine)^ camels’ milk, which is 
drawn from the udder every two or three 
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days, acts as a strong laxative on a sick 
mare. ' ■" 

607. The ‘‘only (incomparable) one.” Substrain 
, of KXJHAYIiAN. . 

608. The “filly.” A mare is called a mulire 
first ten years of her life. See also Qdrah, 

609. The mare in the last month of her preg- 
■ nancy. 

610. “Provider.” Substrain of ktjhaylan. 

611. “He who raises his countenance above all 
others” (the first in a race). Substrain of 
dahman. 

612. Vaccinator, veterinary. 

613. “Decorated with tinkling silver.” One of 
the main strains of Arabian horses, and a 
substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

614. “Four white stockings”- — as if the horse 
had passed through the ford of a wadi 
(river) bed. 

615. Drinking wind with the nostrils (while in 
full run). 

616. Protected (hidden) under cover (speaking 
of a mare, protected by surrounding camel 
riders). 

617. The man who rents horses. See Habala. 

618. Yearly festival to celebrate the birthday 
of a tribal or village saint; mostly con- 
nected with a display of horsemanship. 

619. “The kings (aristocrats) among horses are 
the dark.^’ Substrain of dahmAn. 

620. Substrain of '^ubayyan. 

621. Ma^naq^ straight, long neck, one 

of the main strains of Arabian horses, 
Nejd-Bedouins write mvfmiqi with the ^ain 
and qaf (not kaf or ghain). “Northern 
Townsmen” have nothing to do with the 
interpretation of this epithet. All the great 
chiefs and their scribes wrote it for me 
mu^niqi (and not inanak or managhi) and 
I have never seen an Arabian pedigree in 
which mu%iq% was written without the 
^ain and qaf. 

622. See Hanak. 

623. “Illuminated one.” The word Manare 
(where a light is placed — a lighthouse or 
“Minaret” — a very showy mare). 

624. “That ends it,” When parents desire a boy 
and always girls are born, tins name is 
given to a newborn girl in superstition and 
vice versa to a colt, when they desired a 
filly. 

625. Of the Mmitifiq, Bedouins; not a special 
strain. In Iraq any horse from southern Iraq 
or even Persia. The Muntifiq have settled' 
along the Tigris near Basra. 


626. Synonym: the illuminated, illustrious, 
glorious mare. 

627. (To give up one^s legal share) in a jointly 
owned mare. 

628. Contracted hoof. 

629. Broad, wide (forehead of a horse, for ex- 
ample). Don’t mix with murabba'^, which 
means gro'wn well (developed and stout) 
from pasturing on fresh spring pasture, 

630. “Wet nurse.” The milk camel (naqa) which 
nourishes the mare and her foal. 

631. A gay, merry horse. 

632. “Thunderer,” named after the loud neigh- 
ing; was one of the eight stallions of 
Mohammed. 

633. “Genuine” (the “true” — mustaqim). Sub- 
strain of K'UHAYLAN. 

634. See Zdd al-musdfir. 

635. “Of the dock” (point of the hindquarter, 
croup), because it had followed in a race so 
close to the tail of the winning horse, 
SALA. 

636. “Holy script,” an amulet of silver with a 
verse from the Koran, written on parch- 
ment and tied to the halter or mane of a 
horse. 

637. A mare carrying her tail so high that the 
fulness of the hair sweeps over her back. 

638. A peeled palm branch used in the jartd 
game. A lean horse in racing shape. Sub- 
strain of HADBAN. 

639. “Aged.” Substrain of kuhaylan. 

640. Horse hair, used by Syrian horse-dcJalers 
to cause scars on the low^er legs and above 
the hocks of horses to fool prospective buy- 
ers that such horses came from the desert. 
Bedouin horses usually have such scars 
from having been shackled or tied. 

641. A horse well balanced in character. 

642. Caliph, a.d. 833-42; owned 130,000 horses. 
They were not pure Arabians but crossed 
with other Near Eastern t 3 q)es and pro- 
duced spotted fawn colored, reddisii and 
other off colors, according to the ancient 
records. 

643. A mare in heat. 

644. “Swaying while galloping.” See maysan. 
One of the main strains of Arabian horses. 
The mu'^waj supposed to desceird from the 
“lost” strain of rime (see Mahhur). 

645. Inflammation of the intestines (in a mare), 
diarrhea. 

646. A strain of horses among the Shammar 
tribe, not considered pure among other 
Bedouins. 
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647. The famous mare of Ilarith abu Biijayr, 

is also the word used for the skin 
of the head under the fore top of the horse. 

648. ''Henna.’^ See Solomon/s ''Song of Songs” 
(1:14). See also Ifmwd. 

649. A horse rolling on the ground. 

650. The two sides of the head. 

651. Abruptly comes to a stop. 

652. Tuft of ostrich feathers (fastened below 
the spear blade) of the rider’s lance. 

653. A "reserved” mare (for purchasing rea- 
sons). 

654. A mare, losing her wits in excitement 
(frightened) . 

655. To give the death thrust with a knife to a 
horse. 

656. A horse with a beautiful coat that has a 
soft sheen — like a girl with a fine complex- 
ion. Substrain of KUHAYuiN. 

657. (A horse from) Nejd, especially those from 
the stables of the princes of Hayil and 
Riyadh or the Agheyls of Buraydah and 
'^Anayzah. Not a strain name and not 
necessarily a pure horse. 

658. A rider "escaping fast.” 

659. A horse of intelligence and pure blood. Sub- 
strain of dahmAn. 

660. "Courier” (mail-rider) on race camel or 
horse (or with the horse tied to the race 
cameFs saddle cinch in case of emergency). 

661. "Morning star.” Substrain of saqlaw!. 

662. A horse which begins to get warm (or per- 
spiring). 

663. "Snort.” 

664. Hair marks on the coat of a horse which 
look like a palm branch. 

665. "Sandal,” the horseshoe. See Hudhd. 

666. "High-born.” 

667. If a white marking on the near (left) fore- 
foot is the only white spot on a horse, it is 
considered a very unfavorable sign by 
superstitious Arabs. 

668. To click the tongue to urge or animate a 
horse. 

669. Watering the horses. 

670. Ears alert (erect). 

671. Substrain of KTJHAYL an. 

672. Horse-breeding. 

673. "Forelock,” the sacred tuft of hair on the 
forehead of an Arabian horse. An angel 
(according to Bedouin tradition) visits 
every night the noble horse and, placing 
his hand on the forelock, blesses the horse 
and its owner (or curses the owner if be 


abuses or selfishly treats his animal). See 
also Qusse. 

674. See Nishe. 

675. The breeding of a mare in the morning 
{Kha^m in the late afternoon or evening). 

676. A ritual. To "wash off” the influence of an 
unfavorable marking on a horse. The su- 
perstitious owner kills a black goat on the 
withers of his horse and lets the blood run 
over the legs with the unfavorable white 
markings. 

677. "Generous one”; also the name of a wild 
flowrer. Substrain of kxjhaylan. 

678. "Tending or subjecting many camels.” 
Substrain of kuhaylan. 

679. See Nd§iye. 

680. Indigo blue; also the color of a bluish-gray 
horse. (Colloquial in Egypt.) 

681. See Zirqd. 

682. The trunk (of a tree), the strain of a horse 
see also Nasi), The substrain is called 
rasan or 7narhat. 

683. White markings (blaze, stockings, etc.), 
which, according to the Riiala and other 
tribes, originated among the saqlaw! and 
‘^TJBAYYAN. See Shidt. 

684. The birth of a foal. 

685. Substrain of iNzmt. 

686. The hollow of the pastern below the fet- 
lock. 

687. Favorite grass for horses and camels, grow- 
ing on the high plateaus, in the mountains 
and the Nufud Desert. 

688. "Softness” (of sleep, for example), one of 
the tw’^enty-two mares of the Prophet Mo- 
hammed. Substrain of ktjhaylan. 

689. A curly spot of hair above the nostrils, an 
ordinary and bad sign (according to super- 
stitious Arabs). 

690. Crest of the mane. 

691. Cough of a horse. 

692. Desert thyme, good horse feed. 

693. Ornamented throat; latches. 

694. Heart. 

695. Gallop. Synonyms: ^alaj, arda, 7nafaj, 

696. Substrain of twaysAn. 

697. Little ears. 

698. "Roman” (nose). 

699. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

” 700. The horse is feeding in the pasture. 

701. The mare in her sixth year (also called 
awwal qarh), the second thdnt garh, etc.). 
This shows that a mare is considered ma- 
ture at six years and ready to produce. 

702, Distance between hips. 
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703. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

704. the plaits braided into the mane 
of a horse. 

705. Trough shaped from the mud or clay near 
a water hole to let the horses and camels 
drink. 

706. Substrain of HAMOANi. 

707. '^Of snaall stature,” used, for example, as 
husdn qa^iT, '^the small stallion.” 

708. A man in search of his mare, which he lost 
in a raid. See 

709. The fleshly part of the croup on both sides 
of the dock (root) of the tail. 

710. Alfalfa; horses in oases and settled dis- 
tricts of Arabia get soft on this feed. 

711. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

712. White markings on both forefeet; also the 
name for the iron shackles of a horse. 

713. The coronet. 

714. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

715. The mare which can run a long distance 
without panting or being short-winded. 

716. Long white blaze, extending to the nos- 
trils or lip. See Ghurre. 

717. Substrain of mu'^niq!. 

718. A conical hill; the bulging forehead be- 
tween the eyes of an dfil (noble) mare. 
Qinnatayn, ^'twin hills.” These are two 
high protuberances on the forehead of a 
horse. See Kuhdr. 

719. ‘^Date cluster.” Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

720. Saddle. See Sarj. 

721. Goatskin, of the Bedouins, used for storing 
water for their horses. 

722. Saddle pad (cushion) of leather or cloth. 

723. The heroic blacksmith of Mohammed. 

724. Amulet of glass or silver (ring) to tie into 
the mane and tail hair of the mare, 

725. ''Easy to lead,” the lead horse. Substrain of 

TUWAYSAN. 

726. The horse only slightly touches the ground 
while running. 

727. "Taken” (in a raid). A mare of unknown 
strain and origin, though very probably 
of pure breeding. Cannot be used for mat- 
ing if no witnesses are found. 

728. Scars on horses from wounds or fetlock 
shackles. 

729. Famous mare ,of unsurpassed beauty, 
which Shaykh Sfuk of the Shammar owned 
(1840). 

730. Milk bowl for the horse. 

731. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

732. "Taken from the enemy.” Substrain of 
samhAn. 


733. Hedgehog. See also Shduk (dini shduk\ 
"father of thorns”). 

734. Once a special strain among the Mimtifiq 
tribe. Originated among the Quraysh in 
Mecca. 

735. Long neck. 

736. Black goathair bags of huge size, in which 
the Bedouins have their camels carry their 
tent canvas during the migration. These 
bags are also used to carry the injured foal 
of a horse or camel. 

737. Foretop of a horse. See also Nd^iye, 

738. A part of the iron shackles of a horse. 

739. The noise of the attacking (stamping) 
horses. 

740. A horse trembling like a long lance. 

741. Name for a mare or a stallion. 

742. The six-year-old mare. 

743. Training and handling a young horse. This 
is considered an art because it requires skill, 
imagination, and intelligence. The same 
word is used to describe the mathematical 
(scientific) education of a young man. See 
Sani^et. 

744. Bedouin fiddle, \\flth one horsehair. 

745. "Confined,” wild ostrich. One of the main 
strains of Arabian horses. 

746. The spring pastures. Rabi^e Al-Faras, the 
grandfather of '^Anz, progenitor of the 
“^Anaze tribes. 

747. See Zirqd. 

748. Willing one (in the sense of a docile horse). 

749. The armed companion rider who sits be- 
hind the owner of the race camel and leads 
the horse. 

750. "He who issues happiness,” the angel at 
the entrance of paradise. Substrain of ku- 
haylan. 

751. The travel coihpanion, who is loaned as a 
bondsman to some riders to secure their 
safe conduct through a certain tribal terri- 
tory. 

752. Kneecap. 

753. The mare with the newly born foal at her 
side. 

754. A "single-foot” (gait), similar to the 
"rack,” still noticeable among Spanish and 
South American (Peruvian) horses of Ara- 
bian blood and in India, A slow shuffle, or 
amble, throwing forefeet in a graceful cir- 
cular motion, so that a fast-walking man 
could keep up with the horse and rider. 

755. The responsible man who takes care of a 
mare which is owned by him and another 
Bedouin. 
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756. '^Galloping.” Bee Rakizha. 787, 

757. Knee. ; 

758. Galloping with increasing speed. See 788. 

Rakazat 789. 

759. Mounting a horse. 

760. A synonym for a ^diorse'^ {ramake, 

^^mare”)* 

761. “Miscarriage” (of a mare). See also Tam- 
kat. 

762. Withers of a horse. 

763. A yery slender horse. 

764. Substrain of kdhayl.\n. 

765. Head. . . * 

766. Substrain of KUHAYLAN. 

767., Pastern., ' 

768. Wool- woven rope of the halter; also the 
“substrain” or “family” of a horse (the 
“strain” is called nishe or nasi). 

769. Front rim of the saddle pad. 

770. “Head (leader) who is willing to sacrifice 
his life to crush the enemy,” Substrain of 
kuhaylAn. 

771. The halter (hackamore) of a horse and in 
particular the nose chain of the halter 
(used instead of a bit). 

772. Silver decorations on the halter or bridle. 

773. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

774. “Quick-spirited” ; “strongheart.” Substrain 
of kuhaylAn. 

775. “Water-carrier” ; he who hands down to 
posterity in poems and songs the traditions 
or pedigrees of the forefathers and their 
horses. 

776. Rheumatic affliction of a horse. 

777. Hind leg. See Td, “foreleg.” 

778. Broad stirrups, used by Syrians. Sharp cor- 
ners serve as spurs. See also Markah. 

779. See rumh. 

780. Substrain of saqlAw!. 

781. “White gazelle,” one of the mares of the 
Prophet. She stretched herself* so much in 
gallop that she grazed her abdomen against 
the rocks. From then on she wore a pro- 
tective “apron” of skins (made from the 
hides of the white rim gazelle). 

Feather-like long hair (like the long-haired, 
tufted saluqi, gazelle hound). One of the 
main strains of Arabian horses. 

Froth, saliva. 808. 

“Of the Ruala tribe”; not a special strain 809. 
and not considered pure without proof of 810. 
the particular strain and substrain. Sub- 
strain of saqlAwI. 811. 

785. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 812. 

'\ 786. The four-year-old horse. 


782. 


783. 

784. 


790. 


791. 

792. 

793. 

794. 


795. 

796. 

797. 


798. 

799. 

800. 

801. 

802. 

803. 

804. 

805. 

806. 

807. 


Horses used in w'ar for a sacred cause. See 
Habts. 

“Light-footed.” Substrain of kuhaylAn. 
“Wake up the spirit of the mare.^^ The sim- 
rise call of the owner of a mare to his slave 
to feed the mare with barley or dates. In 
the evening the ovmer calls out : “‘^Allayqii 
)^ala al-faras” (“Hang [the feedbag] upon 
the mare”). 

The sweet foam of fresh cameFs milk 
which the horses smell from a long distance ; 
they begin to neigh and whinny until they 
receive their share in wooden bowds. 
Stirrup. 

“Knee” of a horse. 

A mare in her best age (a mature mare in 
good condition). 

The eighteen-foot lance of the Bedouin 
rider. The shilfa is a spear (short lance), 
carried by the leader of the raiding party. 
The broad head of a horse viewed from the 
front. 

Side of neck of a horse. See Ma^drif. 

A (lead) bullet to weigh the womb of a 
mare down to assure her conception when 
the stallion covers her. The bullet can be 
extracted later from the skin or muscle of 
the foal without harm. 

To lift the neck and head of a mare to 
bring her to a stop. 

The horse which did run. 

Mare after giving birth (jaha^ when in foal 
and hayil without foal). 

“Excellence” (an excellent mare). 

To bridle the mare. See Saffafai, 

A great “swimmer” (racer). Substrain of 
shiIwAymAn. 

“Splendid” one; one of the mares of the 
Prophet Mohammed. 

Forelock. 

“Foremost,” the horse which won the 
race, ' 

“Leather-braided,” the belt of gazelle skin 
which all Bedouins (men and women) wear 
around their loin and which they often use 
to lead their mare or tie (shackle) her feet 
if no hobbles are handy. They may also use 
for this purpose the oqal (head cord). 

Deep forehead. See Safa, 

Temple (between ear and eye). 

A desert plant. One oi the main strains oi 
Arabian horses. 

Breast. 

According to the legend, the famous stal- 
lion of Solomon and also the progenitor of 
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‘a choice selection of five (Khamsa) 
strains.^■ 

813. Boiihle .jibht: (Bliieldlike protrusion) oh a 
very wide forehead. Named after tte %W6 
V'uHs of hair on the bulges (regarded by 
■superstitious people as good omen). See 
■ 'SdHd-. 

814-. '^^'Breast’’ (point of breast) of a horse. 

81-5, Narrow forehead. See 

816. See Asfar. 

817. (Tiirest of the pure^^V llSed in connection 
with pure sirdM hfMding; also used for an 
imblemiShed, absolutely faultless diamond. 
See and Major General Tweedie’s 
book. ■ 

818. ‘^Throw' the bridle on the mare,’ ^ 

819. /^Meditating” (horses). See 

820. ^The yehow (with age),’^ The old white 
mare, which had many foals and was fa- 
mous on raids. She stands at the entrance 
to the chief’s tent and is kept as a special 
mount for the tribal prince on festival oc- 
casions, but is no longer used on raids. 

821. “Standing on three legs and with one 
drawn up.” 

822. “Genuine,” unadulterated (said of a pure- 
bred horse). See 

823 . “Runner” (messenger) on horseback or 
race camel. 

824. Middle of jihhe seen from front. 

825. Rider, groom. In Hebrew sds (“horse”); 
also in other North Semitic languages, e.g., 
Phoenician, Aramaic, and even in ancient 
Egyptian the same word for horse. 

826. Armed guardsman in the pasture watching 
the mares and camels. 

827. Agile (swift as running water), one of the 
twenty-two horses of the Prophet. 

828. Haunch. 

829. To “fetter” (a mare’s) forelegs with the 
iron shackles (hadid). 

830. Point of croup. See Mumllt. 

831. Saladin presented to King Richard (the 
Lionhearted) of England G193) Arabian 
horses and in exchange received Norwegian 
falcons. 

832. The horse of good health, soundness. 

833. “White pigeon,” the blaze. 

834. To take the blanket off the mare. 

835. The horse which had been starved (but 
saved). 

836. Gazelle hoxmd. Substrain of mu'niq!. 

837. See summune. 

838. “Submissive,” gentle broken, Substr^in of 

*^pl8AYyAN. 


“Benevolent 4 Olio of the milm siraim of 
Arabifln horses; 

&40i Aft evergreen desert herb. Substrain of ku- 

HAYLAN. 

841. Substrain of sAQLAwi. 

842. Teaching a horse the gaits. See Sani^el and 
AsMr (exercising a horse under the ridot); 

843. Sunip (of a camel) ^ the liuriclibach; Son of 
fshmael’s wild mare. See Major Upton’s 
book. 

844. Used as plural for Paris, the cavalier 
(horseman). 

845. Blacksmith (horse-shoer) . 

846. “Fine arts,” practical application of one’s 
imagination and intelligence in the training 
and raising of a high-born horse ^ The man 
or Woman who aims to handle an Arabian 
stallion (colt) or mare (filly) needs not only 
unusual skill but a “spiritual understand- 
ing” of the “soul” of the animal (an aes- 
thetic feeling toward the creature’s beauty 
and intelligence) . Hence the Bedouins com- 
pare the completion of the “education” of 
an Arabian horse to a scientific (artistic) 
problem well solved. See Rabddet. 

847. Labia (of the sexual organ of the mare). 

848. A “well-placed flank.” 

849. “Well-placed, large flank.” Saql, “well 
placed.” One of the main strains of Ara- 
bian horses. 

850. Substrain of saql Awl. 

851. Glanders of horses. 

852. Beating the ground with hooves. 

853. The horsemen hurried to go on a raid. 

854. A horse walking in his sleep. 

855. Saddle (of the town Arabs). 

856. “Twitching the ears” (flip the wings like a 
wijwij [cricket]). 

857. White scars on the back. 

858. “Father of aggressiveness.” Substrain of 
kuhaylAn. 

859. “Compensation” (paid to the raider for the 
return of a mare). 

860. The advancing horse (which has outrun all 
others). 

861. “Chase” on horseback. 

862. “Sword,” the long hair of the tail of a 
horse, 

803. Wild torrent (caused by cloud burst in a 
thunderstorm). One of the stallions of 
Mohammed in his raid against the Mecca 
caravan (during the second year of the 
Hegira [a.d. '622]). 

864. “Fisherman’s net,” the mare of the raider 
who briiigs in the captured camels. 
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865. Covering (breeding) of a mare. See also 
^AMh. 

866. Substrain of Mu%iQi. 

867. Ancient saddle pocket to carry implements 
for his bow and arrows. 

868. Scold a horse. See Jallab. 

869. “Passionate,” “voluptuous.” Substrain of 

DAHMAN. 

870. Horse whose tip of the tail is a silvery 
white. See 

871. The initiated, the one of knowledge, the 
poet. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

872. “Barley”; the Bedoums have no oats but 
feed barley instead to their horses. 

873. “Flank” of a horse. 

874. Feminine form of dslfal, silver-gray or 
white mare. 

875. To touch the mare with the heel. 

876. A birthmark, mole. Substrain of shuwAy- 
mIn. 

877. “Toward the^ north,” The Syrian Desert 
and horses of the Syrian Desert. Not a spe- 
cial strain. (See Homer Davenport’s book.) 

878. Shammar horse; not a special strain and 
not necessarily a good horse. 

879. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

880. Spot of curly hair (swirl) below the throat 
latch (in the middle of the neck); super- 
stitious people consider it a bad sign. 

881. “Chestnut” color. Shaqra dhub, “golden 
chestnut,” 

882. Substrain of r!shan. 

883. “Had sufficient to drink.” Substrain of 
milwah. 

884. Throat. 

885. The noble, exalted one. Substrain of ku- 
haylAn. , 

886. “Partner.” See sharrAk. 

887. Substrain of AY Y An. 

888. Shying (of a horse). Shdwivashat al-Jdidyl, 
“stampede” of mares (in a pasture, when 
enemy raiders appear— or in camp for some 
other reason, when horses suddenly get 
frightened). But as they are shackled on 
their feet and their heads left free, no dam- 
age ever happens to the animals or the 
people and their property. 

889. Substrain of kuhaylAn-shat or -shiyAh. 

890. “Thorn,” the spine of a horse. 

891. Substrain of kijhaylAn. 

892. See Shdshdt. 

893. Substrain of rabdAn. 

894. Supreme chief of a tribe (fern, shaykhe; pi. 
shiydkh or mashaytkh) . Substrain of ktj- 
haylAn. 


895. Lower part of knee. 

896. White markings (about sixty-four can be 
mentioned). Bee Nishdn. 

897. “A span,” the width between the jowls of a 
horse. Shihrdyn, two spans, across her fore- 
head (from extreme corners of the eyes). 

898. Cover over the hindquarters of the horse, 
fastened to the saddle or part of the riding 
pad to carry the hooded falcon. 

899. “Lean of flesh.” Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

900. “Of northern race”; with this term of 
shimdlt Bedouins mark an ordinary horse 
or one of unknown origin. All mu'^niqi (and 
Mu'^NiQi related strains) are considered to be 
of shimdlt descent through some foreign 
sires who came to the Arabian Desert after 
the conquest of the Prophet’s followers 
abroad (Europe, Asia, and Africa). 

901. A goatskin to carry the camel milk for the 
mare and her foal. 

902. Sharing the ownership of a mare. See 
Titakhdshir. 

903. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

904. “Teats” of the mare. 

905. “Covered with tar” (froth, perspiration). 
Substrain of saqlAw!. 

906. “Burning” (diminutive form) . Substrain of 
kuhaylAn. 

907. The favorite horse of the Persian King 
Khosru Parviz (seventh century). 

908. Substrain of mu'^niq!. 

909. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

910. ^^Drinker of the Wind,” a poetic tribute 
paid by the Arab to his horse. 

911. Substrain of Abu %rqljb. 

912. A birthmark. One of the 'main strains of 
Arabian horses. 

913. Substrain of %bayyAn. ^ 

914. Tail of a horse. 

915. Substrain of mu'^niq!. 

916. Nose chain of the halter (rashme) of a 
horse. 

917. “The price is fixed by the one who desires 
the object.” If one wants to purchase a 
horse in the desert, this sentence may be 
used as an excuse to mention a definite 
price. 

918. A certain grayish-brown color. Substrain 
of hamdan!. 

919. Leather thongs (cords) to fasten objects to 
the saddle. 

920. “Chain” (of the iron shackles, which are 
used to fetter a horse’s forefeet). 

921. Bee Surre. 

922. Both hind feet white. 
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923. ^SSteel sinews.’^ Substrain of jilfan. 

924. Momited himter with faico and gray- 
hound. 

925. The pui’chasing price for a horse. 

926. Speedy one* 

927. Unfavorable naarkings on horses. 

928. Marks (on a horse); considered of good or 
bad omen by superstitious Arabs. Yiszis 
siydMthe (one who understands to inter- 
pret markings). 

929. ‘The little gentle ’Vmare. 

930. Derived from “cut with a stick (a 

whip).’’ (According to tradition, the moth- 
er of suAyt! had been cut with a stick be- 
cause she had not kept Calm when about to 
foal.) 

931. Substrain of mu'^niq!. 

932. Substrain of saquaw!. 

933. Rosary (the Islamic rosary has thirty-three 
beads). Subhe was also the name of one of 
the mares of the Prophet. 

934. Substrain of ‘^UBAYY AN. 

935. “Taciturn,” the last horse in a race. 

936. Substrain of kuhaylan. 

937. Quail. Substrain of KUHA YUAN. 

938. See SAni, “blacksmith.” 

939. “Image” (picture) . Substrain of kuhaylan. 

940. Line below (belly line) of the horse. 

941. “Perspiration” (fern. suwAyhe; see shu- 
wAyhe) . Substrain of AbiI ‘^URQtlB. 

942. Substrain of kuhaylAn and also ABir 

‘^URQT&B. 

943. “She disappears (like a vapor or cloud)” — 
an exclamation of surprise about the as- 
tonishing display of a fast (fleet) mare. 

944. Substrain of milwah. 

945. Artificial way to make a horse lose weight. 
See Man^Hr qaldUn. 

946. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

947. Hind feet too straight. 

948. “Succeeding one,” the fourth horse in a 
race. 

949. “Unfettered feet.” Taldqe, the mare set 
free; (allowed to be) bred to a certain stal- 
lion. 

950. Smoke tree, a desert bush; the silver-gray 
color of a horse. 

951. See Hamrd talsd. 

952. “For breeding” purpose. See faltq and 
Shahhdh, 

953. Vaccination lymph for horses. 

954. Substrain of ‘^ubayyAn. 

955. “Date-colored” (golden-brown). Substrain 
of kuhaylAn. 

956. Lean of body (belly). 


957. Miscarriage (of a mare). See also Ram, at. 

958. “Pounding the earth with his hoofs,” one 
of the eight stallions of the Prophet. 

959. The attack of the riders. 

960. Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

961. “Path,” the deep seam on the back of an 
Arabian horse; both sides of the furrow 
well muscled. 

962. Small mounted company in the desert. 

963. A mounted w^arrior, galloping back and 
forth in attack and encircling the enemy. 

964. Of the Tartars. This word, used in Iraq, 
shows that the people of Mesopotamia 
still remember the Mongol invasions and 
specify a certain type of horse now as be- 
ing a cross (or descendants of such crosses) 
with Mongolian ponies. 

965. Substrain of sa^dan. 

966. The gelding. 

967. Sexual organs of the stallions. See Zibb. 

968. Lower thigh of a horse. ^ 

969. A small hole (dug with bare hands or the 
lance shaft) in which water collects to let 
the horse drink. 

970. The mare in her seventh year. See Qdrah. 

971. Of a mare disappearing from view. 

972. (Barley) straw cut into small bits; fed as 
substitute for pastm’age in Syria and 
Egypt. 

973. (Plural.) Cannonbones. Often one hears the 
w;ord wa^tf used for cannonbone, but 
wa^if is the correct term for the gaskin (the 
part of the leg above the hock). 

974. A bolt mare with almost unmanageable 
spirit, overtaking in her stride and speed 
any other animal; allowing no other horse 
to be in front of her. 

975. Same as Hidhiba. 

976. Fast, long walk of a mare. 

977. The horse whose ancestors are all proved 
to be of pure descent (the noble horse). 

978. To share among each other the products 
of a mare. See Shirtke. 

979. Spot of curly hair (swirl) on the lower 
thigh of a horse; a bad sign according to 
superstitious Arabs. 

980. See Tarrdd and Li'^b (aiykhdyl. A rnan-to- 
man fight on horseback. 

981. The “horse of spoil.” Not a special strain 
but simply a known (not proved) horse 
taken on a marauding expedition. They are 
not bred to pure horses of their own, unless 
witnesses have willingly testified to the 
strain and substrain records of such a 
horse. 
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982. Substrain of kuhaylIn. 

983. Peacock. One of the warn sir avis of Ara- 
bian horses. 

984. Diminutive form of ^abd, “little slave.” 

■■ Substrain of '^ubayyan. 

985. In' other books Obeyran, Wubayran. Sub- 
strain of SAQLAWi. 

986. “Cioak-carr^ung.” According to the legend, 
she carried a shepherd’s coat home on her 
strong tail when her rider had thrown it 
off from his shoulder in pursuit. One of the 
main strains of Arabian horses. Substrain 

' :of ^ABAYYAN. 

', 987. Substrain,, of wuDAYHi. 

988. The first twenty-five days after a mare has 
been covered. As it is not certain if she is 
pregnant, she is tried again. See F^%r- 
ri^he, 

989. Chestnut on the leg of a horse. 

990. “Prog,” inner part of the hoof. 

991. Not a horse but the famous ass of Mo- 
hammed. See 

992. “Dock,” the root of a horse’s tail. 

993. Substrain of ^tjbayyIn. 

994. Horses from Oman in southeastern Arabia; 
not a strain of Arabian horses and not 
necessarily a pur.e horse. 

995. Diminutive form of '^Umr, “life.” Sub- 
strain of KUHAYLAN. 

996. Substrain of kui^ylAn. 

997. Substrain of kuhaylan fern, ma^afa. 

998. Substrain of abiI ^urq^b, also kuhaylan 
and RisHlN. 

999. Substrain of ^ubayyAn. 

1000. Substrain of KUHAYL An. 

1001. “Low-of-girth,” Substrain of kuhaylAn, 
saqlAw!, wadnAn. 

1002. The eight-year-old horse or qamel. 

1003. Wild, feral (horse, for example). Substrain 
of wupAYid. 

1004. “Pain” (sickness in general) of a horse. 

1005. Nostrils like the dens (lairs) of hyenas. 

1006. One of the famous mares of Mohammed. 

1007. Ruined hoof (worn down). 

1008. Hollow over the eye. See 

1009. “Rose,” one of the horses of the Prophet. 

1010. The width of the throat latch (of a horse). 
See also Hanah and Khad. 

1011. Hip (pelvis of a horse). 

1012. Dilated (open). See Minkkar, 

1013. Tribal mark, brand on a horse. 

1014. “Low” (not high-legged). Substrain of 
kuhaylAn. 

1015. Gaskins (lower thigh). 


1016, 

1017. 

1018. 

1019. 

1020. 
1021. 

1022. 

1023. 

1024. 

1025. 

1026. 

1027. 

1028. 

1029. 

1030. 

1031. 

1032. 

1033. 

1034. 

1035. 

1036. 

1037. 

1038. 

1039. 

1040. 

1041. 

1042. 

1043. 

1044. 

1045. 


1046. 

1047. 


1048. 

1049. 

1050. 


The “two hips.” 

See ubAyrAn (not: ^ubayyAn). 

Oryx antelope. Substrain of “^ubayyan. 
“She has foaled.” See also AfradaL 
See Hanah, 

Ordinary horses of unknown breeding on 
the Iraq-Iranian border. 

Off (right) fore foot white. 

See ^Anna. 

Kangaroo, rat. Colloquial nickname for a 
good jumping horse . 

The famous horse of Zubayr ibn al-'^An- 
wam. 

Wide (deep) jaws. 

“Teasing” a mare (leading to a stallion to 
test her if she is in heat or pregnant). 

Same as J!nna. 

To cancel an agreement between partners 
in the ownership of a mare. 

Riders assembling on the field of battle. 
Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

Sexual organ of the mare/ 

“Ti’ovision for the traveler,” one of the 
legendary “five” mares of Solomon. 
“Flourishing.” Substrain of shuwAymAn. 
See 

Substrain of HADB An. 

Back of a horse. 

“Legal alms” — ^the tenth, the mare or 
camel in its prime. 

Substrain of rabd AN. 

The outrider (scout) horse; the mare rid- 
den on the outside of the migrating clan. 
Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

Oil-like. Substrain of hadbAn. 

Penis (of the stallion) . See also Tdys, 

Curls of hair on either side of the sexual 
organs of a stallion. A superstitious mark 
of distinction. 

Head cold of a horse. 

A white mare with a motley of black hair 
in her coat. If she appears bluish, she is 
called zirqd niliye; if one with chestnut 
hair intermixed (a pink or reddish effect), 
she is called (in Iraq: rurndni^ 

* ^pomegranate’ ’-colored) . 

“Unsurpassed in speed.” Substrain of ku- 
haylAn. 

Substrain of kuhaylAn. 

Cataract of the eye in a horse. 
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ECCLESIASTES 8:2-9 

WILLIAM A. IRWIN 


B y common consent we have here a series of 
more or less disconnected comments, per- 
haps in some way gathered about the general 
theme of monarchs and despotsd There is no 
agreement, however, on even this modest 
measure of unity, for some see in verse 8 a gen- 
eral reflection on man’s powerlessness in the 
might of nature. Still worse, Siegfried, followed 
loyally by a number of others, carves up the 
passage so that, for example, we are confident- 
ly told by Sedgwick that 'M, 26, 3a, and 6a are 
glosses by one or more annotators. But in 
reality the passage is a well-organized unit 
treating of a single theme that is developed 
consistently to its conclusion in verse 9. 

The initial mistake of commentators has 
been the easy assumption that in verse 5 
is not the command of the king. Perhaps here 
also Siegfried is the head and fountain of mis- 
understanding, for he decrees that /^Bei 

kann nicht des Konigs Gebot gemeint 
sein, denn dagegen spricht das Folgende, es 
steht vielmehr hier im Gegensatz zu /’S n7;:iI5 
2 von dem der Gottes Gebot halt.” 
Now it is true that, as McNeille claims, TVW2 
refers more commonly to the divine command; 
but there remain a goodly number of clear in- 
stances of its use for human utterances. Before 
we agree that the former is its sense here, we 

J. Martin says: “This section treats of the praise 
of wisdom and its practical effects, but also of its seri- 
ous limitation.” Williams heads vss. 1-4, “The Wise 
Man in Relation to the King,” and vss. 5-8, “Encour- 
sigement to the Obedient and to the W^ise. J. M!. P. 
Smith sets up vss. 1-4 in poetry and the balance in 
prose. Odeberg is still better; he puts vss. 1-15 to- 
gether under the title, “ Various Counsels Given by 
Koheleth Respecting the Conduct of Man.” Siegfried 
prints vss. 1-8 as an intrusion, with the original taking 
up again at vs. 9. Yolz {Die Schriften des Alien Testa-^ 
meats) omits vss. 5-6, makes 7-8 a separate section, 
and begins another with vs. 9. However, Barton has 
recognized the situation; he entitles vss. 1-9, “Re- 
flections on Despotism”; but his efforts to bring vss. 
7-8 under his caption are not convincing. 

2 Charles Gore# A Commentary on Holy Scripture 
(1928), p. 407. 


must explore the implications of the other en- 
tirely normal meaning.^ 

But, further, commentators have agreed 
that (vss. 3, 5) and Wl (vs. 6) have moral 
or religious connotation. But such is their clear 
meaning in this book only in8:ll; 9:3; 10:13; 
and 12:14 (the latter two apparently spuri- 
ous) ; elsewhere for Koheleth the words con- 
sistently and unfailingly mean ''misfortune,” 
"unhappiness,” "discomfort,” or the like. And 
so they must mean here.^ 

Then, a final major obstacle to an under- 
standing of the passage is the word nT) in 
verse 8. Certainly it means both "wind” and 
"spirit,” between which commentators and 
translators alike vacillate— and get nothing 
relevant to the context! Here is the source of 
the idea that Koheleth (or one of the alleged 
annotators) abandoned his initial theme of con- 
duct toward the monarch to throw in some ill- 
digested and worse expressed platitudes on 
man's fallen estate. But then he returned later 
to his announced topic, as is clearly shown by 
the conclusion in verse 9 that summarizes 
about man’s rule over man. Surely such a posi- 
tion is improbable. Any interpretation which 
preserves throughout the short passage the 
unity that it certainly has at its beginning and 
end will be inherently probable. And this is 
provided at once by the simple fact that, like 
its English equivalent, nil has a well-estab- 
lished meaning of "an^er.”® And in this passage 
the word has the article instead of the suffix 
of the third person; it is the king’s anger that is 
discussed. 

The text is good, save for at the begin- 
ning of verse 2, which is to be deleted with the 
versions; apparently it is an inaccurate ditto- 

3 Of. Kraetzschmar in Theologische Literaturzeitung , 
XXV (1900), 530. 

4 See Hertzberg on both these words. But ini") ke 
takes as “wind.” 
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oath^’ is the oath of obedience,® which should 
restrain from hasty or impatient action when 
the monarch’s projects seem imreasonabie. 
Wlien sent on an errand, one should go at once, 
however unpleasant it may be — the conse- 
quences of delay are ominous! Still, if properly 
submissive, one may live in reasonable safety 
notwithstanding royal irresponsibility. And 
for one’s own projects, the benefits that may he 
hoped from the all-highest: a tactful and ob- 
servant man will know when the promising 
moment has come and the king is in a genial 
mood propitious for generosity. Tact and wis- 
dom rule even in times of misfortune such as 
are of common experience when dealing with 
the caprice of an absolute monarch. His anger 
has none to curb it. In case he decree the death 
sentence, none can annul. If bound to him as 
guard or mercenary, one cannot go free. Chi- 
canery and intrigue, the very atmosphere of 
the oriental court, cannot outwit the despot 
but will bring their own doom. 

And this, Koheleth says, he discovered in 
the course of his study of affairs where man 
lords it over man, entailing general misery. 

University op Chicago 

6 Of. Siegfried, Odeberg, ad loc. 


graph of the preceding consonants. And-so we 
translate: 

2 Obey the orders of the king, and because of 
your sacred oath 

3 be not rash. Go from his presence, do not 
delay when the matter is unpleasant, for 
whatever he wishes he can do, 

4 since the king’s command is supreme, and 
who can say to him, What are you doing? 

5 He who obeys his commandment will meet ho 
harm. A wise man knows the proper time and 
procedure — 

6 indeed, there is a proper time and procedure 
for every affair, even though a man’s troubles 
grow many against him, 

7 no one knowing what the future will bring 
since there is none to show him how matters 
will turn out. 

8 No man has power to restrain the [king’s] an- 
ger, nor authority in the day of execution, nor 
discharge from war; and wrongdoing will not 
deliver its perpetrator. 

9 All this I observed while applying my mind to 
all that is done under the sun so io'ng as man 
lords it over man to his hurt. 

The entire passage centers about the court, 
the king, his courtiers, and their intrigues. It 
is reminiscent of Ptah-hotep’s advice of two 
thousand years before. In verse 2 the /'sacred 
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Canaanite Parallels, in the Book of Psalms. By 

John Hastings Patton. Baltimore: Johns 

Hopkins Press, 1944. Pp. ix+68. $1.50. 

Importance of the Ugaritic literature in the 
clarification of some obscure Old Testament 
passages has been recognized since the first 
publication and preliminary decipherment of 
the texts in alphabetic cuneiform found at Ras 
esh-Shamrah. Now a young scholar presents 
a competent and pertinent study of parallels 
which he has found between the Ugaritic (or 
Canaanite) and the Psalms. 

The first chapter contains a discussion of 
the comparative literary forms. Briefly Patton 
reviews the theories of Hebrew meter and 
rightly discards the elaborate systems which 
were proposed in earlier generations. He ac- 
cepts the principles of parallelism and accentu- 
al rhythm as well as the correct classification of 
stichs and hemistichs. Here he finds the same 
kinds of lines in both literatures. Moreover, 
following Gordon and going a bit further, he 
points out similar repetitions of lines with 
slight variations in the last words or phrkes 
as well as corresponding patterns of word order. 
The grammar and syntax of the two are much 
the same, and the undoubted use of the em- 
phatic particle M and the use of the enclitic 
mem in Canaanite now can be used to clarify 
some hitherto obscure biblical passages. 

Chapter ii treats of thought-patterns, where 
there are striking parallels, such as the deity 
as father, eternal, king, dweller in the heavens, 
rider of the clouds, hurler of thunderbolts, 
ruler of the sea, and crusher of monsters. Chap- 
ter iii, ''Word Patterns, and chapter iv, 
"Word Parallels,” are concerned with vocabu- 
lary, both showing clear affinities between the 
two languages. Taking only the Psalms as bibli? 
cal literature, Patton finds "46 percent of the 
roots appearing in the Psalms are common to 
both, while 54 percent of the roots appearing 
in Ugaritic are common to both.” He cites in 
, this connection some 130 words where the 
identity is unmistakable. 


As a conclusion the author says, "The two 
languages may, for our purpose, almost be 
called contemporaneous, especially with the 
archaisms which are prevalent in the Psalms.” 
He holds that some of the "oddities” of Ugarit- 
ic grammar and syntax are more prevalent 
in the prophetic and historical books of the 
Bible than in the Psalms because the latter 
"were in constant use in the liturgical worship 
of the Hebrew people” and hence were changed 
through frequent repetition. Since poetic forms 
were similar and we find in both literatures 
the occurrence of the same words and thought- 
patterns, there is evidence of "a direct infiii- 
ence of the Canaanite of Ugarit upon the com- 
position of the Psalms.” 

The Appendix contains a bibliography of 
seven pages and an index of all the passages 
cited from both the Psalms and the Ugaritic. 

The book is lithoprinted from a typewritten 
manuscript, which was prepared with admir- 
ableneatness. There are remarkably few typo- 
graphical errors, and these will confuse no in- 
telligent reader (they are mostly slips in the 
diacritical marks of transliterations and the 
misplacing of dots in the Hebrew— errors 
which will be excused by anyone who has pre- 
pared a manuscript for lithoprintihg). 

A question may be raised about a statement 
on page 19 regarding the divine dwelling 
places: "One residence not found in Ugaritic 
is found in Psalm 29:10a, 'YHWH upon the 
flood doth dwell.’ Sea and flood often are 
synonymous in the Bible (e.g., Ps. 24:2), and 
in Ugaritic we find the goddess Athirat of the 
Sea (p. 44). 

Patton at present is a chaplain in the Army 
Air Corps. It is to be hoped that before too 
long he will be able to expand his studies in the 
field where his initial publication has been a 
definite contribution to Semitic scholarship. 
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while Tigrina among Christian tribes has been 
to some extent influenced by the ecclesiastical 
Ethiopic and also by Amharic, its very name 
Tigrina being probably an Amharic form. 
Along with Ethiopic, Tigr6 and Tigrina repre- 
sent a northern group, very definitely marked 
off from Amharic and the lesser dialects, which 
form a southern group. 

Tigrina texts are normally written in the 
Ethiopic script, but, as there is no literature 
anterior to the period of Italian interest in 
Abyssinia, Dr. Leslau has preferred to take 
down his material in a Latinized transcription, 
which looks a little awkward at first, but to 
which one gets accustomed after a little read- 
ing and which has the advantage of making 
it possible to indicate many details of pronun- 
ciation which are not immediately perceptible 
in the native script. 

Documents Tigrigna is in two parts. The 
first is a grammar, giving a minute and exceed- 
ingly clear description of the phonetics and 
morphology of the dialect, with abundant ex- 
amples to illustrate the syntactic construction 
of the various elements as they are successively 
described, and followed by fifteen folding 
plates of the usual paradigms. The second part 
is a collection of texts with a literal translation 
beneath each 'word and a running free transla- 
tion at the foot of each page. The texts deal 
with the common life of the people — birth, 
marriage, death, popular beliefs and supersti- 
tions, local tales, explanations of local customs 
and fashions as to food and dress and social 
intercourse, local proverbs, and even accounts 
of the popular games played. 

A technical review of such a book could 
only be undertaken by someone who had 
worked extensively in the Abyssinian dialects, 
and the present reviewer must confess that the 
only Tigrina he had previously read was that 
of the New Testament, published by Karl 
Winqvist for the Swedish Mission in 1909. 
Anyone acquainted with Ethiopic, however, 
can appreciate how careful and painstaking 
the compilation of this material has been and 
what a useful addition it is to the scientific 
literature of this branch of Semitic studies. 

Arthub Jeffery 

Columbia University 


Documents Tigrigna (Mhiopien septentrionale) : 

grammaire et textes. By Wolf Lesuaxi. 

' . Paris: Librairie C. Klincksieck, , 1941. Pp. 

' ix+388. : / 

Abyssinian studies have long been the 
neglected stepchild in the Semitic family, and 
but for the devotion of a very small band of 
enthusiastic workers we should know very 
little more about them than was known in the 
pioneer days of Dilimann. The work of this 
devoted band, however, has been so produc- 
tive that we already have a good deal of the 
preliminary work on the dialects in hand and 
can gain at least a picture of the development 
of the group as a whole. 

Perhaps the most productive center of 
Abyssinian studies in recent years has been 
that at Paris, where Marcel Cohen and Syl- 
vain Gr6baut have for many years devoted 
their main attention to this group, and from 
which there seemed promise at one time of the 
much needed new edition of the Lexicon 
Mhiopicurn, Dr. Wolf Leslau, who is now in. 
this country, is a pupil of the Paris School, and 
has already published a half-dozen studies of 
the first importance on the Abyssinian dialects 
as well as an article in the Journal of the Ameri- 
can Oriental Society attempting an outline of 
this branch of the Semitic group in the light 
of the new knowledge. 

Since there is no common Tigrina literary 
language but only a number of closely related 
spoken dialects, the only sound method is to 
describe exhaustively these individual dia- 
lects. That is what Dr. Leslau has undertaken 
liere for the dialect of Akkele Gouzay, which he 
recorded from the lips of a native informant 
in Paris, though unfortunately he gives no 
precise geographical indications as to the area 
over which this particular dialect is spoken. 
In general, Tigrina (often spelled Tigrai, which 
causes confusion with the related Tigr6) is 
spoken in northern Ethiopia to the north of the 
area of Amharic speech, and in southern 
Eritrea to the south of the area of Tigr4 
speech. Its name seems to be derived from 
Tigr4, and, like Tigr4, the Tigrina dialects 
represent local developments of the old Ge^ez 
speech, Tigr4, being spoken by so many Mos- 
lem tribes, has been influenced by Arabic, 
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Modern Persian Reader. By A. J. Abberry. 
Cambridge ; At the University Press ; New 
York; Macmillan Co., 1944. Pp. ix+84-1-74. 

.S1.75. 

War conditions have made contemporary 
Persian writing rather inaccessible to the 
Western reader. The selections, both prose and 
poetry, united by Dr. Arberry in this volume 
permit some stocktaking. A collection of prov- 
erbs opens the booklet, the bulk of which is 
made up of extracts from official documents 
and articles on literary subjects. The last six- 
teen pages are devoted to verse. A concise 
vocabulary and brief but sufficient notes con- 
tribute toward making the Reader a good basis 
for classroom work. 

The student is presented with the living 
language of today, for practically all the texts 
were written during the past decade. For those 
familiar with the earlier phases of literary Per- 
sian the changes manifest in diction and style 
are of great significance. The influence of Eu- 
ropean, mostly French, forms of expression 
and the demands of journalism can be felt on 
almost every page. The report on the abdica- 
tion of Rida, Sflh will be found very informa- 
tive, and the discussion of art and literature— 
there is an essay on the Great Mosque of 
Isfahan and studies on Firdawsi, '^Umar gay- 
yam, and Hafiz— reveals the profound attach- 
ment of the modern Iranian toward his cul- 
tural past. It is perhaps to be regretted that no 
specimen of the modern novel was included. 
However debatable the accomplishment of the 
contemporary novel, it appears to be an in- 
creasingly important part of Persian literary 
production. 

It should be understood as an expression of 
our gratitude to Dr. Arberry for this well- 
prepared volume when we express the hope 
that a companion “Reader of Modem Arabic” 
will follow in the not-too-distant future. 

G. E. Von Grunebaum 
Univerdty of Chicago ^ 

Oraharni s Dictiemary of the Stabilized and 

Enriched Assyrian Language and English. 

By Alexander Joseph Graham. Chicago: 

Consolidated Press [Assyrian Press of 

America], 1943. Pp. 676. 


Many will be misled by the title of tliis work, 
which is not a dictionary of classical Akkadian 
but one of what is more usually called by schol- 
ars “Nestorian Syriac.” It is the first inner 
“Asssuian” attempt at forming a comprehen- 
sive dictionary covering all phases of the lan- 
guage from ancient, through medieval, down 
to modern times. Some twenty-one thousand 
words are considered, including loan-words 
from Persian, Kurdish, Turkish, and Arabic 
which have entered into the various dialects 
that were investigated and even slang expres- 
sions now in common use among the Assyrians. 
In this sense the “Assyrian” vocabulary is 
“enriched.” The word “stabilized” in the title 
refers to the contention by the author that his 
language no longer changes but is essentially 
that of the Aramaic spoken in apostolic times. 

Dr. Graham has been diligent in his re- 
search in preparation for the dictionary, not 
only using books but also gleaning in person, 
searching out words in use among the various 
tribes, the isolated local communities, of the 
“Assyrian” nation. This labor indeed enriches 
his work. 

Great care and attention have been paid to 
details in the physical makeup of the book, re- 
sulting in a well-printed, neat, and durable 
volume. Dr. Graham himself set the type for 
the English material and his wife, Almas Gra- 
ham, patiently set up the Syriac portion. 
Their work is an act of devotion to the splendid 
“Assyrian nation” so rudely expatriated after 
World War I but, like the exiled Hebrews of 
old, becoming ever more intensely patriotic 
as they recall their glorious past. 

The dictionary will be heartily welcomed 
by scholars, not only as a supplement to the ex- 
isting lexicons of classical Syriac, but one that 
will be in popular demand because Syriac dic- 
tionaries of any kind are almost impossible to 
obtain. Scholars will, of course, note some in- 
dications that Dr. Graham is not familiar with 
the prevailing customs of organizing a Semitic 
dictionary. His words are distributed alpha- 
betically, as in an English dictionary, rather 
than filed under Semitic roots. This system 
does, indeed, have some advantages, especially 
when there are numerous non-Semitic loan- 
words. Furthermore, each word is transcribed 
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plioneticaily, in English letters, as well as 
written in Syriac. Such transcriptions are of 
value in recording modern pronunciation, but 
the system of transcription is not that com- 
monly used by Semitic scholars. It is a simple 
system for which a simple key is supplied. 

In a work of such dimensions, despite pa- 
tient and devoted care, some errors always 
occur, but they are, indeed, relatively few. The 
dictionary is certain to find a place on the 
shelves of scholars, where it will be much used. 

Raymond xi. Bowman 

University of Chicago 


sand years before history began.^^ “There were 
no giants in those days,” yet, “their brains 
were as large as ours” (p. 46). The Ghassiilians 
“were stilT savages who knew nothing of the 
cultural blessings and enobling glories of war!” 
(p. 57). Nevertheless, “the paintings of Tel- 
eilat el-Ghassul and the house ossuaries of 
Khudeirah point to a very considerable prog- 
ress in the manual and the mental acti\dties of 
ancient map” (p. 66), No written documents, 
he says, older than about 1600 b.c. have as 
yet been found in Palestine. “By 10,000 or 
8,000 years ago, however, Palestine was in- 
habited by a fully developed Homo sapie7is of 
the Caucasian, or white race” (pp. 47, 48). 
In chapters vi and vii the author tells of the 
in Palestine: A Story of excavations of Jericho, “Palestine’s oldest 
By Chester city,” and of Tell Beit Mirsim, “the ancient 
New York and Lon- Debir or Kiriath-Sepher.” Jericho covers the 
long ages from the Mesolithic period down to 
the invasion of Palestine by the Israelites (ca. 
1400 B.c.) almost without a break; Tell Beit 
Mirsim takes up the tale about 2200 b.c. and 
carries it down to the end of the kingdoms of 
Israel and Judah. Jericho fell prior to 1385 b.c., 
its fall being presumably due to an earthquake 
(pp. 81, 82). Few inscriptions of any kind were 
found at Tell Beit Mirsim (“as yet not a single 
ostracon”). The mention of “Israel” in the 
Merenptah stela (1231 b.c.), “far from indicat- 
ing the date of the Exodus” (as was formerly 
supposed by archeologists), “proves that the 
Hebrews had long been settled in Palestine” 

(p. 80 ). 

In the “Quest for an Alphabet” (chap, 
viii), Dr. McCown sees evolution again at 
work. Whether the Greek alphabet was de- 
rived directly from the Phoenician or not is 
still a debatable question. The various alpha- 
betic scripts discovered in Palestine, in Sinai, 
and at Ras Sharara have greatly helped. Sir 
Flinders Petrie’s excavations at Gerar , and 
elsewhere on the Egyptian frontier, have 
proved comparatively unimportarLt; his iden- 
tification of Tell el-Far^ah with Beth-Pelet, 
which he connects “by a philological mira- 
cle’ ^ with the Pelethites, is pronounced by our 
author an example of “etymological juggling, 
exhibiting more ingenuity than philological 
method” (p. 128). 


Xisc|Uiog 


The Ladder of Progress 

Archaeological Adventure. 

Charlton McCown 
doil: Harper k Bros., 1943. Pp. xvi-|-387. 
$3.50. . , 

Here is a book whose contents correspond 
exactly with what the reader might reasonably 
expect from its title; it is a popular thesaurus 
of archeological information, eloquently ex- 
pressed. The present reviewer is proud of his 
former student. As the oriental proverb rqns, 
“The glory of the teacher is the success of his 
pupil’’ In the Preface he defines his purpose, 
namely, “to describe the methods and results 
of typical and important excavations so as to 
give an intelligent but nontechnical reader 
some appreciation of how the archaeologist 
works and what he discovers,” special empha- 
sis being confessedly placed on methods rather 
than results (p. 136). Very appropriately he 
dedicates his volume “To William Foxwell 
Albright, First Companion and Constant 
Mentor in Matters Archaeological.” 

Chapter i, on “The Magic of Method,” tells 
us that purpose determines method, lor ex- 
ample, the earliest excavators “were mere 
treasure hunters and their methods were those 
of the looter”; whereas the modern excavator 
is scientific, his dominant interest being social 
evolution. In chapters ii-iv he describes how 
the discovery of the “Galilee Man” and nu- 
merous other skeletons, unearthed in caves 
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In chapters x-xiv the excavations of Tell 
ed-Diiweir, now accepted as the ancient 
Lachish, is prononnced the most fruitful in 
Palestine, furnishing two hundred scarabs of 
the late Hyfcsos period, besides eighteen in- 
scribed potsherds, or ostraca, and early alpha- 
betic texts, which prove that the Canaanites 
were literate before the Hebrew invasion. 
Bethshan and Megiddo in particular have 
been especially rewarding, though they ^^are 
still far from, being fully excavated” (p. 151). 
Both of these mounds have revealed debris 
over 70 feet deep. It has now been demon- 
strated that the Jordan Valley in the Bronze 
Age was rich in cities. The earlier diggings at 
Megiddo, however, by Schumacher (1903-5), 
^heally introduced confusion and darkness in- 
stead of order and light into Palestinian Ar- 
cliaeology and History, just as the eari 3 ^ exca- 
vations at Jericho had done” (p. 172). 

At this point, our author pauses cautiously’’ 
to inquire, '^Will archaeologists a generation 
hence pronounce the same blessing on the ex- 
cavators who have recently been so ruthlessly 
ravishing the mounds of Palestine and blithely 
reconstructing its history out of their imagi- 
nations?” (pp. 172, 173), In the more recently 
published Atlas to the Bible, by Wright and 
Filson (1945), Dr. McCown^s '^Mentor” asserts 
quite naively that ^^most of what has been 
written on the subject of Palestinian topogra- 
phy since the seventeenth century is now vir- 
tually worthless It is only in our genera- 

tion that the progress of research has made 
real synthesis possible; all standard books ap- 
pearing earlier are in imperative need of revi- 
sion, often of complete rewriting.” Such lan- 
guage is ill-becoming an archeologist who 
changes his views and reverses his conclusions 
as often as does Dr. Albright! The same false 
confidence is placed by many in the quality 
and shape of pottery. Uninscribed pottery is 
by no means the infallible criterion of age it is 
sometimes claimed to be. Our author cau- 
tious. Tell en-Nasbeh, he allows, is not fully 
identified by archeology as the demonstrated 
site of Mizpalx; archeology “only renders it 
plausible” (p. 214), “One of the most serious 
blunders” of archeology, since the first World 


War, waS' made, he says, with regard to Ai (pp. 
215-17). The date of a tomb at Jericho has 
been changed by more than one hundred years 
since its original discovery in 1931 (p. 78). 
Shechem is regarded by our author as “the 
most puzzling and disappointing of all excava- 
tions in Palestine” (p. 219) ; but to us not 
more disappointing than the reported “finds” 
of the so-called “Gonway High Place” at 
Petra! Edward Eobinson’s acute judgment in 
1838 as to the north wall of Jerusalem, Mc- 
Cown allows, has been completely vindicated 
(p. 247). Also Dalman’s conclusions concern- 
ing the probable location of Calvary lie 
recognizes as archeologicall^^ possible (pp. 
249, 250). 

In his concluding chapter on “What To Be- 
lieve” he not only warns his readers against 
forgeries in coins, etc., but exhorts them “to 
keep up with new information which cancels 
old” (p. 344). Frankly conceding that the 
archeological conclusions of the present hour 
are not “final truth from heaven” (p. 346), 
“the real contribution of Archaeology,” he 
assures us, “is the vivid picture it enables the 
student to draw of the social life of the past” 
(p.348). 

*In general, not only is McCown’s volume a 
most interesting and readable book but open- 
minded Bible students will gain much instruc- 
tion from it. It is to be regretted that his cita- 
tions of Scripture are so few; only twenty- 
seven in his Index, of which but two are from 
the New Testament. His Bibliography, though 
copious, is nevertheless incomplete; he never 
mentions Kenyon, Meek, Caiger, Cook, Stein- 
dorf and Seele, Montgomery, or Price and re- 
fers but once each to Woolley, Peet, and Mars- 
ton. Albright and Wright are his two principal 
authorities. The volume is inadequately docu- 
mented, and though the illustrations are well 
chosen, they are so grouped and entered by the 
publishers as to render them of minimum value. 
The endsheet maps, however, are especially 
helpful. On the whole, the volume is worthy of 
great praise, its chief fault being the inade- 
quate proofs of some of its conclusions, 

George L, Robinson 

Chicago 
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THE RESPONSE TO NATURE IN ARABIC POETRY 

GUSTAVE E. VON GRUNEBAUM 

I Arab as attempted on the fol- 

T hroughout this study the terms lowing pages should be read in the light 
^ ^feeling for nature,” ^ ^response to of the fact that the poesy of nature does 
nature,” and ^NaturgefuhV’ shall be realm of Arab literature, hold 

limited to such attitudes toward inani- the importance it attained in the litera- 
mate nature as are not primarily caused tures of the west, 
or conditioned by the practical needs of 
human life. While obviously many an in- 
dividual approach or reaction to nature 
may have remained inarticulate, the gen- 
eral directives and restrictions imposed 
by convention on the range of his self- 
expression are not likely to have overly 
obscured the poet\s feelings, since these 
frequently stand revealed through such 
slight indications as, for example, the choice 
of epitheton or metaphor, in which the poet 
enjoyed considerably more freedom than 
in the selection of subject matter. 

If now we compare the part accorded to 
feeling for nature in Arabic poetry down 
to about A.n. 1000 — and, therewith, in- 
directly the part played by an aesthetical 
or sentimental response to nature in the 
Arab^s spiritual economy — with the part 
accorded it in Western poetry since the 
Renaissance, it becomes evident that, on 
the whole, nature means considerably 
less to the Arab than to the occidental 
artist, both as source and as object of his 
inspiration.^ The detailed analysis of the ] 

1 It deserves notice that Arabic artistic prose, too, 
does not, as a rule, take any inspiration from nature. ] 

Thus, e.g., in all of BadV az-Zaman Hamadani’s < 
maqdmdi there are no more than two passages de- i 
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Before about a.d. 600 no personal rela- 
tion to nature can be traced in Arabic 
poetry. The numerous passages referring 
to or describing various elements of the 
Arabic scenery or striking natural phe- 
nomena are not due to the emotional ap- 
peal of the objects depicted. Their inser- 
tion in the standard qasida is due to one 
of three motives: (a) as underlining per- 
sonal qualities; (6) as stereotyped back- 
grounds; and (c) as objective interest. 

a) The introduction of the particular 
scenery or phenomenon serves to under- 
line the excellent qualities either of the 
poet himself or of the man to whom his 
poem is directed, or both. The early poet 
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is a master of the art of displaying his per- 
sonality' while maintaining the appear- 
ance of objective reporting.^ 

Just as the excellence of his mount and 
his participation in sportive chase or ele- 
gant banqueting are meant to emphasize 
his social status, and the privileged posi- 
tion of his beautiful beloved to stress his 
many accomplishments, the fearful desert 
which he traverses alone and the forsaken 
water hole to which none but the wild 
beasts repair discreetly underline his 
valor — and perhaps also the distinction 
of the personage for whose sake the peril- 
ous journey was undertaken.^ The greater 
the dangers braved, the more stringent 
becomes the obligation of the eulogized 
patron to reward the boldness of the poet. 

2 Cf. the author’s Die W irklichkeitweite der fruh- 
arahischen Dichtunu (Vienna, 1937), pp, 148-49. 

3 This note as well as the following do not propose 
to list all the references available but only a selection 
of characteristic passages. 

The poet’s desert journey or the desert or steppe 
landscape are described, e.g., by "Amr b, Qami^a, 
ed. Sir C. J. Lyall (Cambridge, 1919), 15.14, 15; 
rmru'ulqais, ed. W. Ahlwardt, 4.18, 19; Aus b. IJajar, 
ed. R. Oeyer, &BW A (Phil. -hist. Kl.), Vol, CXXVI, 
Abh. 13 (Vienna, 1892), 23.55; Mufad^aliyydt, ed. 
Sir C. J. Lyall (Oxford, 1918-21), 34.14, 15, 40.23, 24, 
97.9, 10; A^ga, ed, R. Geyer (London, 1928), 1.21-24, 
6.30, 31. The danger of the journey is enhanced 
by the merciless noon-day heat and the decep- 
tive mirage. Cf. tlie references in B. Geyer, Md 
hukd^u, SBWA (Phil.-liist. KL), Vol. CXLIX, Abh. 6 
(Vienna, 1905) (hereafter cited as “M6”), pp. 106-8. 
Practically all the subjects treated in classical poetry 
continue to occupy the poets of the subsequent periods. 
Cf.here at-Tii’inmiai?, ed. P. Krenkow (London, 1927), 
2.20-23, 34.5-7; al-Qutami, ed. J. Barth (Leiden, 
1902), 1.11, 3.24, 13.44-46. In the early Abbasside 
period the presentation, frequently suffers from a 
certain slickness — it becomes clear that the poet no 
longer speaks from experience. Cf. Muslim b. al- 
Waltd, ed. M, J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1875), p. 57.31-33, 
pp. 62-63 (Poem 7.22-27); pp. 124-25 (Poem 20.17- 
18); p, 202 (Poem 45.24—28, a passage distinguished 
by its wealth of detail) ; Abff Nuwas, ed. W. Ahlwardt 
(Greilswald, 1861), 19.2, 62.5, 6, The faraway water 
hole with its brackish floods, strewn with pigeon 
feathers, is shown by ^Abld b. al-Abra§, ed. Sir O. J. 
Lyall (Leiden and London, 1913), 1.25-27; Aus, 34.1; 
Tufail al“6anawt, ed. P. Krenkow (London, 1927), 
8.14; A'ga 1.9 (cf. also Mh, pp. 46-46, and R. Geyer, 
Waddi^ Hurairata, 8BWA [PhiL-hlst, KI.l, Vol. 
CXCII, Abh. 3 [Vienna, 1919] [hereafter cited as 
p. 225); Mufad^aliyydt, 26.45, 46, 39.16, 
112.19—22. The dread place becomes much more 
friendly in ‘^Umar b. abi Babi%’s graceful descjription 
(ed. ;P. Schwarz [Leipzig, 1901-9]), 1.63, 64. 


. In the same . manner the poet creates 
. the appropriate background for his heroes 
■’ liberality when he describes nature' diiring 
a season of drought or the dread chill of a 
wintry night. ^ There is no lyrical purpose 
in these somewhat stereotyped pictures of 
an unkind and threatening' nature— they 
are nothing but an effective means of char- 
acterizing the hospitality and : circum- 
spection with which the praised leader 
coped with the plight of his people. 

h) Nature elements are introduced as 
the stereot3?-ped background of or^ at any 
rate, in stereotyped connection with an 
emotional situation. The scenery, while 
imbued with emotional associations, is 
strangely devoid of personal observations 
or interpretative imagery of the poet's 
own inspiration. 

The most significant instances of such 
an intimate co-ordination of a natural 
setting with a definite category of emo- 
tion are these: 

The deserted homestead, its traces al- 
most effaced by wind and rain, recalls 
past love and prompts the most frequent 
type of the nasih, the melancholy love 
prelude of the standard qadda,^ 

At other times, however, it is a rain- 
storm, or remote flashes of lightning, that 
keeps the poet awake and causes him to 
reminisce of lost passion and of lost hope.® 

4 ‘^Ainr b. QaraiA 2.11-14, and Uraayya b. abi 
V9alt, ed. P. Schulthess (Leipzig, 1911), ' 1.5, 6, 
present drought; Aus, 20.7, 8; Abff =l-"Ury0,n 
(in Diwdn of fldtirn fayy, ed. F. Schulthess [Leipzig, 
1897], 10.10-14); Labid, ed. A. Huber and C. Brockel- 
marm (Leiden, 1891), 23.2; Mufad^aliyydt, 22.27,28; 
and in the Umayyad period Ku^ayyir '^Azza, ed. H. 
PMs (Algiers, 1928-30), 123.8, 9, cold as background 
of the patron’s bounty. N. Rhodokanakis, Al-JJansd’^ 
und Hire Trauerlieder, SBWA (Phil. -hist. KL), VoL 
qXLVII, Abh. 4 (Vienna, 1904), p. 19, demonstrates 
in some detail that these phenomena are never yet 
introduced for the purpose of BthnmungsmaUrei. 

6 The typology of the nasih has been studied by the 
writer, Orientalia, VIII (new ser., 1939), 333-36. 
The “nature elements’* -employed in the nastb have 
been listed by I. Lichtenstadter, Idamica, V (1932), 
28-33. 

^ Wh, pp. 105—6, discusses the relation of the 
storm motive with the nastb, listing many illustra- 
tions. To these may be added: Tofail, 7.13-16; "Umar 
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Sorrow keeps him awake— will the night 
never end? The stars do not seem to move, 
their shepherd appears to have lost con- 
trol over them. And all the while the suf- 
fering poet pines away in despair, im- 
patiently longing for the light of the morn. 
This motive can be said to have achieved 
the most nearly personalized treatment 
and has been presented in a few passages 
of remarkable beauty, both in heathen 
and in Muslim times. 

b. abi Rabi'^a, 312.1-3; Jamil, ed. F. Gabrieli, RSO, 
XVII (1937-38), 40-71.133-72, 10.1-3; Nu'man b. 
.BaSir, ed. F. Krenkow (Dilili, 1337), 3.1-7; Kufcayyir, 

30.1- 3. Tbe switch from the grandiose to the idyllic 

so characteristic for the development of the approach 
to nature between a.d. 700 and 900 is well illustrated 
by passages like Kutayyir, 55.1-6, 59.1-7; Kultum 
alA^ttabi (d. 823) in ah'^Askari, Diwdn al~ma'^dn% 
(Cairo, 1352), II, 9.8-18; Ibn ar-ROmi, ed. K. Kilani 
(Cairo, 1342/1924), p. 306 (No. 297); Ibn al-Mu=tazz. 
(Cairo, 1891), I, 1.1-6; and the charming description 
by as-Sari ar-Rafla% DUodn 1355/1936), 

211.19-212.3. 

7 The night brings sorrow: Imru'ulqais, 10.4, 5; 
Qais b, al-5[atim, ed. T. Kowalski (Leipzig, 1914), 
16.3; Ibn ad-Dumaina (Cairo, 1337/1918), p. 17.8. 
The painful length of the night was probably never 
rendered more strikingly than by Imruhilqais, 48,42- 
46. In addition to the parallels collected by S. Gandz, 
SBWA (Phil.-hist. Kl.), Vol. CLXX (Vienna, 1913), 
pp. 69-75, the following passages deserve mention: 
“^Adi b. Zaid in L. Cheikho, B^ard^ an-na^rdniyya 
(Beirut, 1920), 452.16-453.4; <^Umar b. abi RabFa, 

160.1- 4, 187.1, 2; Tirimmaij, 1.1-4; Muslim, p. 59.3 
(the final turn of phrase is repeated, p. 180.3); AbO 
Nuwas (Cairo, 1898), 399.8-10; Ibn al-Mu"tazz, I, 
93.23-94.1, 95.10; II, 127.22, 23. JaTar al-Mau^ili (d. 
935), quoted by YaqOI;, IrMd al-arib, ed. D. S. Mar- 
goliouth (2d ed.; London, 1923-31), II, 421-22, in his 
verses on the long night reminds of IrariBulqais but 
treats the subject with greater elaboration. Brief de- 
scriptions: Umayya, 18.2 and '=Umar, 1, 16.2. Beautiful 
passages dating from the ninth century: AbO, Tam- 
mam (Cairo, 1347/1928; only .Part I published), 
385.3, 4, and al-Bubturi (Cairo, 1329/1911), I, 20.6-9; 
cf. also Buhturi, I, 202.13 (early dawn). Ibn al- 
Mu^tazz, I, 25.12-16, is remarkable for the beautiful 
similes of the asterisms. Of. also ibid., I, 50.5-21, 
where a complaint against Bagdad is interwoven in 
the description of the night. Numerous significant 
verses have been brought together by the two JEjaiidt 
brothers to illustrate a few lines on a long-drawn-out 
night by BaSSar b. Burd in their selection of Ba^sar’s 
verse (Aligarh, 1353/1934), pp. 12.5-14.12. Al- 
Marzubani (d. 993), Kitdb al-muwaMa^ (Cairo, 1343), 
pp. 31-34, also discusses the “long-night” motive. 

The motive of the “pasturing of the stars” is 
employed: Nabiga, ed. W. Ahlwardt, 1.2; al-Uansa", 
ed. L. Cheikho (Beirut, 1895), R VIII 3; Ibn ad. 
Dumaina, p. 11,4; ^Umar, 264.3; Ibn al-Mii'=tazz, I, 
25.13. Al-Wassa^, Kitdb al-muwashd, ed. R.E.Brilnnow 
(Leiden, 1886), pp. 95i<5 and 17S^\ quotes two anony- 


Mountains help to illustrate the futil- 
ity of man’s desire to escape fate. Nothing 
and nobody can evade its cruel grip. When 
even the mountain goat climbing inac- 
cessible peaks will not be spared by deaths 
for what refuge may man hope?^ 

c) Varied scenes of nature are described 
in a more or less conventionalized ar- 
rangement within the qastda^ on account 
of the objective interest they will present 
to the poet and his audience. They are 
selected and depicted with no regard to 
the feehng they are likely to evoke, or ac- 
tually did evoke, in the heart of the poet. 
No turn of phrase, no epithet, testify to a 
personalized or emotionalized perception 
of the outward world. The poet is wholly 
dedicated to the task of adequately de- 
scribing his theme down to its most inti- 
mate and, at the same time, most typical 
peculiarities. There is no doubt that here 
the Arabs contributed a number of mas- 
terpieces to descriptive art. 

Outstanding as subjects of such de- 
scriptions are rains, thunderstorms (such 

mous verses wbere “I pastured the stars of the night” 
no longer means anything beyond “I could not go to 
sleep.” For the development of the ma'^nd cf. 
al-Jurj§.nl, Asrdr al-haldga (Cairo, 1320), p. 238. 
I. Goldziher, Jewish Quarterly Review, XIV (1901—2), 
734-36, discusses the motive and its influence on 
Medieval Hebrew poetry. The concept of the moon 
as the “shepherd of the nocturnal gods,” Synesios 
(d. ca. A.B. 415), Hymns, IX, 47 (text revised by 
U. von Wilamowitz, SB BA, 1907, p. 289 
LXVI (Paris, 1859), 1615, 1. 38]) does not seem to be 
of Greek growth. (Gf. also Hy mns, VI, 17 [col. 1609], 
where Jesus is said to lead “to their pasturage the 
flock of stars.”) 

8Cf. "Amr b. QamiX 6.11; Aus, 40.1, 2; Labid, 
42,7, 8; Umayya, 47.2. W, Caskel, Das Schicksal in 
der altar abischen Poesie (Leipzig, 1926), discusses 
(pp. 43-52) the prevailing sentiment of both Schick- 
salspoesie and nasih. 

® It should be borne in mind, however, that the 
development of Arabic poetry In MIoslem times tends 
toward ultimate independence of the individual scenes 
which are more and more frequently treated per se and 
no longer imbedded in the customary qa^ida context. 

i®*^Amr b, Qami^a, 10.9-12; Imru^ulqais, 2,1-3, 

18,1-7; Labid, Mu’^allaqa, ed, O. J. Lyall (Calcutta, 
1894), vss. 36-52 (trans. Lyall, JBAS, 1912, pp. 
140-41); Tirimmab, 5.62-59; Kutayyir, 3.15, 16. 
Bubturi, II, 126.3, 4, is interesting for the decline of 
the motive which is treated in a sketchy and pale 
manner. ■ 
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as are not introduGed for the definite 
psychological purpose referred to under 
6);^^ date palms/^ a road/'^ a winter land- 
scape/^ and from the end of this period 
the sea as the background of diving for 
pearls4'^ Mountains or hills are usually 
just mentioned, an exception being pro- 
vided by some detailed descriptions of the 
collection of wild-bee honey^^ and of 
wood for the manufacturing of bows4^ 

Whatever the subject, it is presented 
for its inherent interest, never for any 
emotion it may have touched off in the 
observer or listener. 

On the whole, when portraying his en- 
vironment, the classical poet emphasizes 
its harsh, rough, and fearful aspects. His 
descriptive gifts are quicker to respond 

HE. Braiuilich, Islam, XXIV (1937), 229-37, 
analyzes various types of storm description. Further 
references are given by Gandz, op. cit,, pp. 96-111 
(to Imm^ulqais, 48.65-76; the passage was translated 
by Lyall, Zoc. c^^., pp. 149—50, and Translations of 
Ancient Arabic Poetry [London, 1930], 103— 4) and 
Wh, pp. 102-5. A'§a, 6.22-29, is remarkable for the 
otherwise rare connection of a storm description with 
a banqueting scene. 

12 Imru'ulqais, 20.7-10; Labid, 12.3-7, 16.7,8; 
Tirimmah, 46.4-6. Of. mmar, 80.10 (6da-tree). 

13AUS, 25.2-5; Mufa^(}aliyydt, 21.22, 26.13,14; 
Quttoi, 3.16, 

i4=Abid, 19.9-14. Of. Jiran al-"Aud (Cairo, 1350), 
3.6 (p. 13.16), the beautiful comparison of the poet’s 
tears with melting snow dripping from the twigs of a 
si<i!ra-tree. 

isNabiga, 7.15; al-Musayyab b. ‘'Alas (al-A^sSi’s 
uncle, ed. by Geyer together with al-A‘'§h), 9.4-17 
(trails. Lyall, JR AS, 1912, pp. 146-47); Qais, 5.13; 
al-Muhabbal (d. between 640 and 650), Mufat^^aliy- 
ydt, 21.14, 15; AbO, jDiCaib, ed. J. Hell (Hanover, 
1926), 11.18-22; Qutami, 23.13-19; cf. also ' 

b. lyas, Agdni, XXI (ed. R, Briinnow [Leiden, 1888]), 
13212 ( =i;i3»). 

i« Mutalammis, ^ed. K. Vollers (Leipzig, 1903), 
4.21; Aus, 26.3; aS-SanfarS,, Ldmiyya, 65—68 (and the 
somewhat meager parallels, G. Jacob, Sanfard-Studien 
[Munich, 1914-15], 11, 12-13) ; Tirimmab, 1.54,4.11, 
12; Ibn ad“Dumaina, p. 17.3. 

17 Cf. the references in Braunhch, loc, cit., pp. 
222-26, 

18 Aus, 29.15, 16; a§-Sammah, Bogenqa^ida, vss, 
20-22 (ed, and trans. H. H. Brau, WZKM, XXXIII 
[1926], 79-80); in AHnt (3d ed.; Cairo, 1927 fl.), IX, 
•161, as-§ammah is called: au^af an^-nds lil-qaus wa-lil- 
liimdr). Of,, further, G. Jacob, AUarahisches Beduinen- 
leben (2d ed.; Berlin, 1897), pp. 131-32. Ta^laba b. 
Aus, Mufaddaliyydt, 74.9; Tiifail, 1.15; and Jamil, 
88.3, also refer to the naV wood. 




to the appeal of the overwhelming, be it 
desert or storm, than to the charm of the 
idyllic.^® Whatever his subject, he will re- 
produce it as it is, or perhaps rather as 
tradition has taught him to see it, re- 
fraining carefully from personalized com- 
ment or from putting his feelings unduly 
to the fore. If we disregard the perfection 
of form and language, the beauty of his 
presentation derives .entirely from : the 
fidelity of his observation, not from his 
reaction to the impressions that actually 
inspired his song. It is never man whom 
he places onto the stage set by nature. 
If action is to be shown, it centers on 
animals.20 

His most potent tool and at the same 
time his -highest accomplishment is the 
simile, in the use of which the early poet 
mostly asserts his originality and through 
which he achieves an astoundifig vivacity 
and diversity.^^ The simile provides an at- 
tractive transition from one subject to an- 
other. Frequently, however, the poet falls 
a prey to his own virtuosity and wanders 
on from theme to theme wherever the as- 
sociations of his comparisons will lead 

him.22 

The poet^s organ of perception is the 
eye.2^ Descriptions, or similes, based on 
acoustical experience are relatively in- 
significant in number.^^ Scent, while fre- 

19 Instances of idyllic passages will be quoted 
below to illustrate IV, 1, and V, 1. 

20 Cf, Wirklichkeitweite, p. 166. 

21 The instances are legion. A considerable number 
of the more striking comparisons have been quoted in 
my Wirklichkeitweite, passim. Al-‘'Askari (d. 1005), 
Dtwdn al-ma^dn%, H, 3-4, considers Imru'’ulqais, 18.1 
and 18.4 (both descriptions of rain), Imru^uRiais, 
48.72 (landscape during rain), and (I, 332) Imru'ui- 
qais, 52.20 (stars), as outstanding masterpieces of 
classical descriptive art. 

22 Cf. the detailed analysis of this technique in my 
Wirklichkeitweite, pp. 148-55. 

28 H. Ritter, Die Bildersprache Ni^dmis (Berlin 
and Leipzig, 1927), pp. 17-18, fails to do justice to the 
optical qualities of Arabic poetry. 

24 For references see Wirklichkeitweite, pp. 129-32 
and n. 24 on p. 256. To these may be added the verses 
listed by Braunhch, loc. cit., p. 231, and, furthermore, 
ImrWulqais, 3.9, 20.36; Bisr b. abi uazirn, Mufad- 
daliyydt, 97.9; al-UansS.’, J I 2 (cf, Rhodokanakis, 
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quently made mention of, is practically re- 
sStricted to the 

^ . ..Ill' . 

The fear-inspired visions of the cos- 
mological catastrophe of the Last Da}’^ in 
the earlier chapters of the Koran bespeak 
a view of nature entirely unrelated to the 
attitude of Mohammed’s contemporaries, 
or, at any rate, marking a complete break 
with the traditional literary approach. 
The passionate grandeur of his portrayal 
of the Hour of Judgment and of the terri- 
fying events that are to precede it deeply 
impressed Ms followers and provided a 
legitimate basis for the endless eschato- 
logical yarns of later religious narrators. 
Arabic poetry, however, either quietly 
eliminated or altogether ignored this of- 
fering of a radically new and, in a sense, 
foreign outlook on the universe. 

The excited hyperboles of the Proph- 
et’s threatening forecasts and the direct- 
or. cit., p. 30); XirimmaJj, 1.28 and 31; Jamil, 27.20, 
71.4; Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 7.5; Kutayyir, 30.11, 
59.1; Ibn al-MiPtazz, I, 1.2. Important for its rich- 
ness in comparisons is Ibn al-Mu^tazz, I, 12.19-13.9; 
cf., e.g., 12.21: “the cloud is weeping while witliin it 
the thunder laughs.” Rtidagi, in Asadi, Lugat-i Furs, 
ed. P. Horn (Berlin, 1897), p. 83, reversed the acousti- 
cal interpretation: zamdn4 barq pur handa, zamdni 

ra^d put ndla The verse is missing in H. Ethe, 

RUdagt, der Sdmdnidendichter, GGN (Phil. -hist. Kl. 
{1873]), -pp. 663-742, but is quoted and translated by 
U. M. Daudpota, The Influence of Arabic Poetry on 
the Development of Persian Poetry (Bombay, 1934), 
p. 95, n. 1. 1. Goldziher, Abhandlungeu zur arabischen 
Philologie (Leiden, 1896-99), I, 210-12, collects 
verses mentioning the noises caused by the jinn. 
Tirimmab, 49.16, constitutes a quaint failure to 
achieve a correct comparison on an acoustical basis. 
Mistakes in the description of nature do not occur 
too frequently. Some instances are mentioned by the 
writer, JAOS, LXI (1941), 53, n. 17. Zuhair, ed. W. 
Ahlwardt, 9.16 (ed. C. Landberg, Primeurs arabes 
{Leiden, 18891, II, 1 19.4), who has frogs leap away from 
a water hole for fear of drowning, could be added. 
Of. P. Schwarz, ^Umar h. abi Rabija, IV, 48, n. 1. 

25 For references see Wirklichheitweite, pp. 127-28; 
the very full listing Of aromas by Lichtenstadter, 
loc. cit., pp. 51-52; Wh, pp. 79-85.265; and BaSSar 
(H^lidiyyani), pp, 97.10-100.2. mrnar, 437.1, 2 (pos- 
sibly by Maiik b. Asma" al-Fazari), and Abd Tam- 
mam, 48.3, could be added. In this verse, Abd Tam- 
mam compares, without precedent, it would seem, the 
smell of wine to that of a meadow. The verse 
peated verbatim by aUBubturi, I, 4.3. 


ness with which he had cosmic and human 
events interwoven ran counter to the 
measured pace in which the poets had 
studied and appropriated the near, the 
tangible, and the demonstrable elements 
of their surroundings. Nor was poetry 
ready as yet to use nature as the starting- 
point for homiletics. And thus it came 
about that, no later than perhaps a decade 
or two after Mohammed’s death, any in- 
fluence his earlier revelations may have 
had on the poets’ response to nature had 
been overcome, never again to be ad- 
mitted into standard verse. 

The attitude behind an outbreak such 
as 

the heaven shall be rent, 

When the stars shall be scattered, 

When the seas shall be made to boil up, 

When the grave shall be ransacked, 

A soul shaU know what it has sent forward, 

and what kept back^® 

is not so much reflected in the much-dis- 
cussed poems of Umayya b. abi ^'g-Salt 
as in some of the elegies of al-IJansa^ (d. 
650 ). 

Umayya, who, as we now know, was 
certainly not a source of Mohammed’s 
but rather a younger contemporary under 
the impact of the same spirit that had 
formed the Prophet and who was later 
probably directly influenced by him,^^ 
did by no means compose in the estab- 
lished style. His somewhat awkwardly 
phrased devscriptions of the creation, of 
heaven and hell, are little more than 
rhymed preaching with a view to moraliz- 
ing: he was moved by doctrine rather 
than by vision.^^ Al-0ansah on the other 
hand, has the mountain peaks tumble 
down because of the death of her brother; 
the stars hurl down, the earth shakes, and 

26 Sara 82.1-5 (trans. R. Bell {Edinburgh, 1937- 
39], n, 640). 

27 Of. P. Schulthess in the Introduction to his edi- 
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tlie sun ceases to shine. Without notice- 
able effort al-IJansa^ presses the universe 
into service when she laments her dead 
in an extravagant orgy of grief She was 
admired but not followed. The develop- 
ment of the poetical Naturgefuhl took an 
altogether different turn. 


homestead in the conciliatory light of the 
idyl, and- the meadow becomes his 
■favorite subject. While many a poet still 
perpetuates the traditional desert land- 
scape, the future belongs ' to the milder 
settings of the luscious 'mead and the 
limpid rivulet.^^ 

'2. Slowly the poet succeeds in estab- 
lishing a personal relation to nature. Na- 
ture now begins to evoke in his heart an 
untraditional, an individual response. 
Al-gansa^’s memories of her brother are 
awakened by the sight of the monotonous 
plain stretched out under the dead light 
of the evening. Labid compares his early 
life with a twig swayed by the winds. 
Jamil feels affection for the land where his 
beloved alighted he asks the wind for 
Butaina’s scent and intrusts a message 
to and he wonders whether the cloud 
will refresh the lovesick.^^ 

This relatedness of the individuaFs ex- 


The changes effected between the end 
of the classical phase and the downfall of 
the Umayyads (a.d. 750) can perhaps be 
summed up in the follomug seven ob- 
servations. It is important to realize that 
the speed of change appears to have grown 
the closer we get to the end of our period. 
Moreover, it should be borne in mind 
whenever a change is diagnosed in Arabic 
poetry that this poetry never altogether 
discards elements and attitudes it once 
admitted. They continue, sometimes in a 
ghostlike manner, and are resumed or re- 
stated time and again, but their mention 
becomes lip service on the part of those 
poets who, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, are striving for a more adequate ex- 
pression of the unprecedented attitudes 
uf their day. With this consideration in 
view, extent and limitation of the impor- 
tant innovations of that eventful time 
will be more correctly appraised. 

Those innovations, then, are these: 

1. The poet is more and more attracted 
to the softer, sweeter, friendlier aspects of 
his environment. He becomes increasingly 
interested in describing pleasant abodes 
and discovers the charm of the idyllic. He 
now prefers the watered strip of land to 
the endless desert;'^® he views the forsaken 

29 Of. R XIII 1, L VI 38, and the other passages 
collected by Rhodokanakis, op, cU.y p. 21, Jarir, 
quoted by al-Miibarrad, Kdritil, ed. W, Wright (Leip- 
zig, 1864-02), 4015, uses these same elements much 
more soberly in a mar^iya for mmar II. It is, however, 
to be observed that the elegy remains the genre em- 
ploying the most forceful apparatus. 

, 30 Of. Labid, 15.18-20, and Mu^allaqa, vss. 25- 

35, also TMmmah. 18,17-19. Earlier examples pro- 
vide <^Ab!d, 19.4-6, and Jir^n, 1.43, 44 (pp. 7.16, 
8.5). Jir^^n’s date, however, has not yet beeh estab- 
lished beyond doubt. The verses attributed by al- 


Guzdli, MatdW al-budUr (Cairo, 1299-1300), I, 118- 
19, to one §afwan b. Idris, said to have died a.h. 98, 
obviously belong to a considerably later period. 

31 Kutayyir, 3.6-9. 

‘32 Classical poetry, too, was interested in meadows 
and water-runs. Of. , e.g. , ‘=Abid, 1 .8-1 0 ; Aus, 32. 1 1 ; 
BiSr b, abi U^^iim, Mufa44<^Uyydt, 97.21, 22 (al-Aswad 
b. YaTur, Mufa 440 ‘Uyydt, 44.28, still .speaks of 
“dangerous meads”). But, on the whole, attention 
was focused on other elements of nature. The oldest 
detailed portrayal of a meadow is perhaps 
6.14-16. Ail the parallels adduced, W/j, pp. 86-89, 
are from a later date. These references may be sup- 
plemented by the following: /^Umar, 212.2; Jamil, 
109.1, 124.7; al-Marrar b. Mvin.qX4L, Mufa44aliyydt, 
16,7; Kutayyir, 12.7, 8. The caliph Siilaiman’s (d. 
717) love for gardens is shown by a story recoi*ded by 
al-Ib§aihi, Muatatraf, trails. G. Rat (Paris and 
Toulon, 1899-1902), II, 405 if. 

33 Al-^j[ansa^ p I 8 (Rhodokanakis, op. dt., p. 19), 
A related verse, S II 10, was imitated in love poetry 
by mmar, 204.4 and 318.3, and later by Ba§s*ar b. 
Burd, p. 7.18. 

34 Labid, Frag. 10.1. In Poem 30.24 Labid speaks 
of his ‘ ‘fear of darkness . ’ ’ 

33 Jamil, 15.3. 

33 120.1-3. 

31 22 A. Here Jamil imitates ‘'Abid, 21.11. A rain 
description by Ibn Mutair {fi. ca. 750) shows a good 
deal of animation of nature. The verses are quoted by 
Ibn Qutaiba, Kitdb al-s^r wa'^'s-su'^ard^^ ed. M. J. 
de Goeje (Leiden, 1904), pp. 26-27; IrMd, IV, 99; 
al-MarzOqi, Kitdb al-asmina waH-amkina (I)[<wdar§-- 
bad, 1332), II, 98-99, 
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perience with his natural enviroimieiit re- 
mains and expands the more Arabic, 
poetry progresses.®® Kutayyir stimulates 
his flagging inspiration by walking . over 
green meadows;®^ al-Farazdaq, prefers the 
more rugged sights of mountain defiles 
and ruins. A little later, Abti Nuwas 
confesses to needing the sweet scent of 
flowers for his ■ work/^^ and al-IJali" pro- 
claims that “he is no poet whose verses 
do not flow from solitude. 

With all this it takes another two hun- 
dred years before Ibn Tabataba (d. 956) 
speaks enraptured of the beauty of a 
flooded valley, thus, perhaps for the first 
time, consciously reaching an aesthetical 
judgment with respect to a phenomenon 
of nature.^® 

3. Hitherto neglected parts of the poet’s 
environment are gradually being con- 
quered. The interest in water scenes' 
grows considerably, to develop still more 
in the Abbasside age. Al-A^§a is much pre- 
occupied with describing the canals of 

88 Cf. Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 14.1, 2 and p. 33.11-13; 
'Umar, 126.3; Abd Nuwas (Ahlwardt), 9.1-9. 

89 Ibn 'Abdrabbihi, Al-^Iqd nl-fartd (Cairo, 1353/ 
1935), III, 422; Ibn Ragiq, Al-^Umda (Cairo, 1353/ 
1934), I, 180. Synesios (d. before 415) is moved by the 
same type of scenery. Cf. his Dion, chap, xi, MPQ, 
LXVI, 1149A. Nuisaib ca.^ 700), Agdnt, I, 14526, 
and Kutayyir, Ibn Qutaiba, Si^r, p. IS®, go into the 
desert for inspiration; cf. P. Schwarz, Der Diwaii des 
^Umar h, abi Rebi^a, IV (Leipzig, 1909), 53-54, and 
53, n. 7. 

i’i’^Umda, I, 181. 42i. 

^Umda, 1, ISQ. ‘^Iqd, III, 421, quotes as the 
opinion of the liukamd^: “The best inspiration for 
successful poetry is flowing water, a lonely spot and 
a lofty hill. Some interpret the ‘lonely spot’ as mean- 
ing ‘meadows.’ ’’ ^Umda, I, 180, ascribes the say- 
ing to al“A§ma'i. MutoaUaJiL, p. 305, presents Abfl 
Tammain as unsuccessfully trying to stimulate 
his imagination by spending three days in a garden. 
It is interesting to note that the Romans. of the 
Augustan age had the same ideas of the interrelation 
of nature and poetical inspiration. Of. G. Riedner, 
Typische Aeusserutigen der rdmischeri Dichter ilber 
ihre Begahung, ihren Beruf und ihre Werke (Ntirnberg, 
1903), pp. 39-40. But Qiiintilian Institutiones 10. 3. 
22-24 contradicts those who feel that woods and groves 
are the most suitable localities for successful writing. 

Dtwdri al-ma^dni, II, 11.6—11, His contemporary, 
al-I§tahri’s ifi. 950) , prose description of the beauties 
of Transoxiana (BGA, 1, 293-96), while not inspired by 
artistic ambition well represents the taste of the age. 


Mesopotamia,"^.^ Uma 3 wm devotes atten- 
tion to Noah’s boat,^® and at the end 
of the eighth centuiy Muslim b. al- 
Walid ventures onto a picture of a storm 
at sea.^® A centur 3 r later, al-Buhturi tries 
his hand at a sea battle, the only extant 
instance of such a theme being treated 
in Arabic poetry up to a.d. 1000 (and per- 
haps even later). 

The same trend works to extend the 
use of more or less elaborate scenery as 
background of love scenes (other than 
nastb). To present lovers in an appropriate 
natural setting had become rather custom- 
ary around 700. The art of such presenta- 
tion became increasingly refined in pro- 
portion as the tie between certain emo- 
tions and certain settings (as described 
under b above) weakened. By the end of 
the Umayyad period a remarkable degree 
of perfection had already been achieved.^® 

4. An attempt is being made to enrich 
description of nature by presenting pic- 
turesque ruins. The poets now halt oc- 
casionally at dilapidated buildings rather 

-“Cf. A'sS,, 3.22-24, 4.36-39, 5.55-5S, 12.55-57, 
13,58-61, 28.31-33, 55.35, 36 (trans. Mb, pp. 144-46). 

46 Umayya, ‘28.10-13, 29,1. 

4(5 Muslim, 12.10-29 (pp. 85 ff.). 

47 BubtiU'i, II, 22-24. Att-Nuwairi, Nihdyat al- 
ar ah (Cairo, 1923 ff.), VI, 197, asserts that, according to 
al-'Askari, it is only al-Buiiturt who, among all the 
ancients and moderns, has composed the description 
of a sea battle. 

Other references to illustrate the development: 
'Abid, 8.5, 6; Ba§3>ma b. 'Amr, Mufa^^^liyydt, 
10.21; Labid, 13.14, 15; Urnayya, 30.10, 11, 32.25; 
Kutayyir, 75.8, 9; Abfl Nuwas, Kdmil, p. 515.6-8 
(ship); Abfl TamraEm, 128.2; Uiisain b. ad-Daj^b^J^. 
Agdni (3d ed.), VII, 195-96 (ship); Bubtui’i, II. 
3.1-3, 234.9 (Euphrates); Ibn ar~Rflmi, 5.9-6.7 
(Tigris), 405 (No. 423 [ship]) . 

48 'Umar, 163.2-5, 308.3, 4 (for 'Umar’s use of 
nature cf. Schwarz, op, oit., IV, 48); Yazid b. Mu'^wi- 
ya, Escorial-Studien (Stuttgart, 1922), 10.1, 2 (mid- 
night in the steppe; for chronology and genuineness 
cf. a. h. Della Vida, Islamica, II [1926], 378); al- 
Walid b.‘ Yazid, ed. P Gabrieh, RSO, XV (1934), 
1-64, 10.2. Cf. also the attractive description, Mus- 
lim, p. 38.4. 

That full integration of nature and emotion that 
l^d been achieved by some of the Greeks never was 
vouchsafed the Ara'bs. There is nothing in their poetry 
to match, e.g., Theokrit, VIII, 55-56 : 

“I have no wish but to sing sitting beneath this cliff 

embracing you. 

Pair friend, looking out on the Sicilian sea,’" 
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than at deserted homesteads. The 
critics strongly objectj^^ and their pro- 
tests delay the acceptance of buildings 
as a legitimate theme of poetic endeavor 
until deep in the Abbasside period, in 
which the subject wins recognition but this 
time not in connection with the — ever 
more declining — nasth.^^ 

5. Arabic poetry remains impervious 
to exotism even to the extent of recording 
characteristic features of places or coun- 
tries the poet mentions by name. A striking 
illustration is provided by a long qastda 
of A'^^a Hamden (d. 702) that culminates in 
a bitter complaint about having to go to 
Mukrdn— the poet has not one word on 
the forbidding scenery of that province 
and refers only to the poverty there pre- 
vailing and to the fact that ^The beards 
of its inhabitants grow long on account 
of the heat, so that they have to be clipped 
straight or plaited. 

6. Nostalgia becomes a recognized 
theme for the poet. It is the scenery of his 
home country which excites his longing 
or else a hot wind or a cloud bring back 
to the poet the peculiar flair of his father- 
land and make him wish to return. Thus 
Ibn ad-Dumaina yearns for the Yemen, 
describing to himself its fertile land,^^ and 

Of. Goldziher, Ahhandlungen^ I, 127, with refer- 
ences from Ibn Qais ar-Rnqayyat, DQ ^-Rumma, 
and Aba Nuw8.s. See also Aba Qatifa al-Mir-aitt, 
Agdnt (3d od.), I, 11. 

60 Of. Ibn Qutaiba, Kitdh waH-lu^ard\ 

ed. M. J. de Goeje (Leiden, 1904), p. 16 (trans. Th. 
Nbldeke, Beitrdge zur altarah. Foesie [Hanover, 1864], 
p. 20), where it is expressly forbidden to reminisce at 
a walled building. 

61 See below, V, 2, 

62 Hamdan, ed. Geyer, 20.37-57. The verse 
translated is vs. 41. Another illustration: ag-Saminah, 
Kdmil, p. 6 (Adarbai 30 .n). Of. also n. 1 above. 

Parading of exotic place names is rare in Arabic 
poetry (except for the mention of desert places of 
classical renown wMch epigones repeat without ever 
having been there), A'^Sa, 55.35 (trans. Mb, p. 146), 
and UTmar, 266.11, probably are cases in poiiE. 
A^g?l, 3.22 (trans. Mb, p. 143), and TiriHimSlTi, 17*. 
on the other hand, are likely to represent genuine 
reminiscences, 

66 Ibn ad-Dumaiiia, p. 11.1-6. In a similar vein 
are the anonymous verses Kdmil, p. 676. 


is comforted by the sight of a Yemenite"^ 
cloud.®^ At-Tirimmdh is surprised by 
hot wind which raises clouds of dust, 
driving along the fallen prickles of barley- 
grass and chasing them. And this wind 
^'excited unawares yearning in those far 
away from their home land, blowing cross- 
ways from the mountain road of Naj- 
Two centuries later, al-‘=Askari 
lauds nostalgia as a noble feeling.*^® 

7. An attempt is made to sentimentalize, 
or to romanticize, nature. .‘=Umar b. abt 
Rabi'^a addresses the Two Palms of Wad! 
Buwdna in a love poem.^^ Ibn ad-Dumai- 
na treats the Mn-tree as a feeling being.^® 
The most famous instance of this trope 
are the much-quoted verses of MuW b. 
ly^s, with their apostrophe of the two 
palm trees of Hulwan.^® An unnamed 

64 Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 14.1, 2. 

65 5.27, 28 (trans. Krenkow) . Prob- 
ably to the same period belong the nostalgic verses 
by Halid az-Zubaidi, which Yaqht quotes in both 
IrSdd, IV, 159, and Mu’^jam al-hulddn, &d. P, Wusten- 
feld (Leipzig, 1866-73), III, 159, 

66 Dtwdn al-ma’^dnt, I, 193. It is highly significant 
that al-‘^Askari in liis chapter on nostalgia (as in- 
spired by the landscape of the home land), op. af., 
.II, 186-94, does not cite a single illustration from 
heathen times. He might, however, have quoted 
Mutalaramis, 4,6-13, and ‘^Abid, 10.5. According to 
Muhammad an-Nadim, Fihrist, ed. G. Fliigel (Leip- 
zig, 1871-72), p. 50, Rabra al-Ba§ri wrote a Kitdh 
bantu al-ihil ild H-autdn (mentioned by Briiu, SB IVA 
[Phil.-hist. Kl.], Vol. CCIII [1927], Abh. 4, p. 13). 
Jahi?, too, has a tract on nostalgia. Moreover, in liis 
tract on the Virtues of the Turks he discourses at 
length on this subject. Of. Tria O-puscula, ed. G. Van 
Vloten (Leiden, 1903), pp. 40-43; trans. O. T, Harley 
Walker, JR AS, 1915, pp. 678-82. Al-Uasan b. ^Ab- 
darrahman b. Ualiad ar-Ramhurmuzi (d. 971) 

wrote a Kitdh al-'man&hil wa^Udtdu vm^l-bautn ild 
autdn iirsdd. III, 140), Ar-Ragib al-I^fahani, Muhdda- 
rdt al-udahd^ (Cairo, 1326), II, 276-77, has a chapter 
ft H-bantn ild H-autdn. 

67*= Umar, 421.1, Muhammad Mmrtada, Tdj al- 
^ards (Cairo, 1300-7), IX, 14636, ascribes the verse 
to Waddah al-Yarnan. 

68 Ibn ad-Dumaina, p. 16.2-6. 

69 Agdnt (Baiaq, 1285), XII, 107-8, and often 
(the references will be given in the writer’s edition of 
the fragments of Mu^P, Balm ai-Uasir, and Abh 
^§-Samaqmaq). Verse 4 is said to have prevented ]>oth 
al-Mahdi and ar-Ragid from cutting the paim(s), 
Agdnt, XII, 108-9. The verses are translated by F. 
Rhckert, ffamdsa (Stuttgart, 1846) , p. 31 1 (in a note to 
No. 273), reprinted by O. Rescher, Ahriss der ara~ 
bischen Litteraturgeschichte (Stuttgart, 1925-33), I, 
284. The proverb also took hold of the two palms of 
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poet®“ and the kdtih Ahmad b. Ibrahim^ 
imitated Muth’s appeal. So does Ham- 
med -^Ajrad®® and, perhaps a century 
later, HammM b. Ishiq b. Ibrahim al- 
Maugili.'*^ Under Harhn, the sister of 
Tarif al-gOTji begins a dirge for her broth- 
er by addressing the “Tree of the Sabur.”"^ 
And the motive was still acceptable to Ibn 
al-Mmtazz, who on one occasion invokes 
the lotos tree of the valley.®^ 

V 

In the Abbasside age there emerged 
gradually a new outlook on nature, 
reached in part in continuation of prior 
developments, but in part adding original 
elements to the constantly remodeled 
heritage. The essential features of the 
Abbasside N aturgefilhl &s xe\&a\ed (most- 
ly) in poetry can perhaps be summarized 
in the following manner. 

5 ulwa]i; cf. G. W. Freytag, Arahum provo'bia (Bonn, 
1838-43), II, 47. A. von Kremer, Culturgeschichtliche 
Streifzilge (Leipzig, 1873), p. 74, takes brief notice of 
the motive. 

60 Agdnt, XII, 109, and Yaqut, Mu'^jam, ed. F. 
Wtistenfeld (Leipzig, 1866-73), II, 321. 

« Agdni, XII, 110, and Yaqilt, II, 321. 

Agdni, XIII, 94, and atj-Ta'^aiibi, Timdr ah 
qum (Cairo, 1326/1908), p. 469. ^ammad observes 
somewhat; mockingly that the two sidra-tvQQs of Qa§r 
Sirin did not help him, whereas the two palms of 
Uulwan wept for MutiiS 

Timdr ^ pp. 469-70. «« Muslim, p.' 16,12. 

es ibn al-Mu=tazz, I, 65.16. Th. Chenery, ITAe 
Assemblies of ahflarirt, I (London, 1867), 285, dis- 
cusses the story of the palms of ijulwan. Rhodokana- 
kis (op. cit., pp. 97-99) makes it convincingly clear 
that the asHdd^ni phrase hails from the poetry. 
It was first addressed to the eyes, then to persons, 
finally to the trees. 

In connection with “sentimentalization” of nature 
mention should perhaps be made of another type of 
personification or allegorization. The comparison of 
people with the sun, the moon, or the stars, while al- 
ready in vogue in the Jahiliyya, becomes more and 
more popular. Cf. Nabiga, 3.10 (and the many imi- 
tations of this verse); Tufail, 2.6; =Umar, 5 . 9 , 19.14, 
168.11; al-IJansa^ R XX 1; Jamil, 57.13; Abfi Tam- 
mam, 374.13; and many more. Comparison of two 
closely united people with two twigs, e.g., a^-y:ansa^ 

R XXI 1 , 2 , and the anonymous verses in Ibn Qutaiba, 
^Uy-dn ahaf^bdr (Cairo, 1925-30), IV. 39.9, 10. Particu- 
larly beautiful is al-Walid’s comparison of his beloved 
to a garden. Frag. 56.1-3. Other instances of personifi- 
cation: Umayya, 25.39-45 (moon), 25.46-48 (sun); 
al-Aswad b. YaTur, Mufa44<^liyydt, 44.61 (death). 


1. The move away from the rugged and 
forbidding in nature becomes final. Al- 
though convention still compels desert 
scenery in the qasidaj contemporary taste 
definitely prefers the light and the bright. 
Meadow description is being further de- 
veloped.®® The artificially laid-out garden 
becomes a favorite subject with the 
poets.®*^ Abu Nuwas includes the garden 
among the ^hour desirable things^’ in life 
(the other three being water, wine, and a 
beautiful face).®^ Ibn abi '^Uyayna tells 
how he ^became attached [to a garden] 
and took it for his home land.’^®® 

The ideal landscape is a fruitful, well- 
watered plain, perhaps surrounded by 
mountains.'^® Spring is the season most 

66 Cf. MutY, Agdnt, XII, IO 320 ; Abii Nuwas 
(Ahlwardt), 56.5-7; Bassar, 33.14 and 16, 30.3 ff., 
41.11 and 16; Buhturi. II, 73.10, 319.6 ff.; Ibn ar- 
Rfimi, 75.14—76.4 (No. 94); Kiisajim, Dtwdn ah 
mafdnt, II, 29.17-30.6; ar-RaffiV, 73.22-74.3; al- 
^Askari himself , Dtwdn ah7na^dni, II, 17.4-10. 

67 A harbinger of the Abbasside style is Ibn Qais 
ar-Ruqayyat. ed. N. Rhodokanakis, SBWA (Phil.-hist. 
Kl.), Vol. CXLIV, Abh. 10 ( 1002 ), 3.6-8 (cf. Wirklich- 
keitweite, pp. 170-71). Cf., later, ‘'Abdasijamad, Dtwdn 
ahma^dnl, II, 15.6-22; Ibn ar-Rumi, 20.1-8 (No. 30); 
Ibn al-Mu'^tazz, II, 111.6-112.3 (part of the muzda wij 
poem ft damm aq-.^ab'd}^; cf. the writer, JNES, III 
[1944], 11 , n. 29). As a curiosity, Ibn ar-Rilmi’s 
poem/i damm ahhustdn, Dtwdn ahrna'^dnt, 11,45, may 
be mentioned. IrMd, IV, 193, preserves a beautiful 
garden passage by Ba^ud b. al-Haitam (d. 928). Ibn 
Uazm’s garden description, in prose and verse, Tauq 
ahfyamdma, ed. D. K. Petrof (Leiden, 1914), pp. 93 - 
94 (trans. A. R. Nykl [Paris, 1931], pp. 143-44), 
deserves recording for its beauty. The affinity of the 
taste of this age with that of later Hellenism is worthy 
of notice. 

68 Abfi Nuwas (Ahlwardt), 71.3. This verse is 
probably a parody of, or at least an allusion to, 
Imru’ulqais, 36.1-7, and Tarafa (ed. Ahlwardt), 
4.56-9. 

217-18 ( ^^UyiXn, ed. C. Brockelmann 
[Berlin and Strassburg, 1900-1908], p. 261, and Agdnt, 
XVIII, 2113), Other verses of Ibn Abi ‘^Uyayna 
(d. 791) praising a castle built on the bank of a 
canal near Basra, Mas^^fidi, Murdj ad-dahab (Paris, 
1861-77), VI, 292 (somewhat different, ^Uydn, I, 
217 [ = ^Uydn, ed. Brockelmann, p. 261]). These 
verses are also ascribed to al-^alxl; cf. at-Ta'aiibi, 
LatdHf ahma^drif, ed. P. de Jong (Leiden, 1867), pp. 
102—3, and al-Qazwini, Cosmography, ed. F. Wiisten- 
feld (Gottingen, 1848-49), II, 206. 

70 Of. the prose passage, Mas'udi, VI, 437-38. 
In ibid., VIII, 311, the courtiers of the caliph ar- 
Radi break into raptures over a garden. 
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dear to the poet’s heart; '^^ cheerfulness and 
grace the atmosphere he tries to find and 
to spread. Elegance replaces grandeur; 
playful wit, exertion and danger. If a 
catastrophe is chosen as the subject of a 
poem, the poet presents a lively, precise, 
but altogether smiling vignette. ^2 The 
power of rendering the forceful and in- 
domitable aspect of nature is lost. The 
^hiature” of the age is the nature of city 
people who may but need not live in inti- 
macy with the nonurban world. 

It is significant for the general senti- 
ment that al-Gazali, when discussing love 
of beauty, speaks of the pleasure caused 
by the sight of a meadow, of running 
water, and of fresh fruit He mentions 
the Prophet’s predilection for greens and 
water courses and asserts that to look at 
flowers, blossoms, and birds will alwa^^s 
give joy to a healthy mind.*^^ 

2. The rise of city lyrics is marked by 
the extension of nostalgia from the coun- 
tryside to the town. Toward the end of the 
seventh centur^^ already, Abu Qatifa al- 
MiUaitt expresses his longing for Medina/® 
Abu Nuwas finds the -^surroundings of 
Bagdad too pleasant to leave them for liis 
pilgrimage to Mecca, and he appears 
conscious of the beauty of the famed 
iwdn4 Kisrd.^’^ At about the same time 

nCf. Biihturi, I, 3.20-24; II. 234.11-17; Ibn ar- 
RQnu, p. 89 (No. Ill); Ibn al-Mu'=tazz, II, 43.11-16. 
Particularly beautiful are the verses of a§-Sanaubari, 
quoted by Daiidpota, op. cit., pp. 118-19. JrMd, 111, 
138-39, quotes a poem by AbQ Hiiai al-^Askari 
(d. 1005), preferring winter to the other seasons. Tips 
poem is followed immediately by verses of Muham- 
mad b. Muhammad b. IrkaiS, (?) championing spring. 
Ism^Tl b. Miiliamniad (d. ca. 1048 in Seville) wrote 
a Kitdbft fa^l ar-'rabt^ from which IrMd, II, 358, tran- 
scribes five verses. 

72 Of., e.g., Ibn al-MWtazz, II, 123.21-124.2, and 
ar-RaffiV, 11.22-12.6, on floods in Bagdad. Part of 
ar-Rafl'S,'=’s charming ijoem is quoted in Diwdn ah 
ma^dnt, II, 11.13-18. 

73 Al-(>a 2 §b]l, Kimiyd^ as-sa^dda^ trans, H. Ritter 
(Jena, 1923), p. 64, 

74 Ibid., p, 147. 7S Agdni (3d ed,), I. 21. 

76 Ed. Ahlwardt, Poem 27. 

77 Ibid., 10.20. Before him. A'^Sa Hamdan, 47.1, 2, 
had mentioned the monument. 


Ibn' abi '^'Uyayna, describes 'and praises, 
a castle in Basra/^^ Later, the iwdn be- 
came the first building to be described at 
great length in an elaborate poem.’^® Even 
before al-Buhturi wrote his celebrated 
qastda that contains this description, 
Ishaq b. Ibrahim al-Mau§ili (d. 850) 
gracefully portrayed the setting of the 
city of Najaf®^ and "^Ali b. al-Jahm (d. 
863) again expressed nostalgic feelings 
for Bagdad. 

In the following centiuy as-Sanaiibari 
and as-Sari ar-Raffa"^ complete, as it were, 
the conciuest of this subject by their de- 
scriptions of Aleppo®- and Mosul,®® re- 
spectively. It would appear that ar- 
Raffa'=, to whom we also owe moving ex- 
pressions of his longing for his home 
town,®-^ attained to even greater perfec- 
tion in the treatment of the city theme 
than his older contemporary.®® 

I, 222 (= ^Uyun, ed. Brockelmann, p. 
260); cf. also Yaqut, IV, 109. A similar setting is de- 
scribed by Miitanabbi, in P. Dieterici, Mutanabbi 
u?id Scifuddaiila . (Leipziii, 1847), pp, 45—46 (not in 
his Dtwdn, ed. F. Dieterici [Berlin, 1861]). 

79Bul;ituri, II, 57.15-59.1. Of. A. Christensen, 
L*Iran sous les Sassanides (Paris, 1936), pp. 387-88. 
It hardly needs mention that references to buildings 
in classical poetry such as Imru"uiqais, 40.7; T^ifail, 
9.16; Qais, 7.5; and those collected in Mb, pp. 114-17, 
do not represent descriptions. Nor do the interasting 
lines of Abfl Dahbal al-Jumal?i, ed. P. Krenkow, 
JR AS, 1910, p. 1065, Poem VI, 7-8, where he refers 
to the marble halls of Damascus. According to Kren- 
kow, op. cit., p. 1021, the poem w'as composed in 
A.H. 50, 

80 Agdni (3d od.), IX, 285. Tlio verses were com- 
posed between 842 and 847. He also composed nos- 
talgic verses when away from Bagdad in aij-Salibiyya, 
Agdnt, IX, 285. 

IV, 106. In ^Umda, I, 113, Ibn Rasiq 
puts a poem expressing nostalgia for Qairawan, 
written 1014/15, on the same level with any early 
Bedouin verse inspired by longing for the Najd, etc. 
IrHd, VII, 83-85, has an interesting qa^ida by ai- 
ai-I§fah§,ni, written ca. 1175 to express his 
yearning for Damascus. 

82 Yaqflt, 11, 311-15. 

88Ar-Rafla% 97.25-98,23, 129,27-131.6, 279.20- 
281.19. 

84 Ar-Raffas 186-87, 282-83. Descriptions of 

buildings: ar-RaflaS 35.5-36.16, 161.19-162.24; 

^tJydn, I, 311-15 (- ^Uydn, ed. Brockelmann, pp. 
360-64); Nuwairt, I, 406 5*, 

86 A further expression of nostalgia for a city home: 
Abti.Dulaf (for al-Ahwaz), in Bakr b, ^AbdaPaziz 
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: 3. One of . the prohibitions of the theo- 
rists that proved especially ineffective was 
Ibn Qiitaiba’s (d. 889) refusal to allow 
the poet the description of the rose and 
the narcissus to replace that of desert 
plants no longer familiar to artist ■ and 
audience. It ma}^ be said that .the mas- 
tering of the fruit-and-flower theme was 
one of the most outstanding features of 
the critic’s own and the follovniig cen- 
turies. Some flowers, such as the camo- 
• mile, had early attracted attention.®’^ But 
now it is the rose in all. its varieties, the 
narcissus, the anemone, and, similar flow- 
ers, and the orange, the lemon, the pome- 
granate, etc. , among the fruit that become 
favorite themes for the display of de- 
scriptive ability. The form of the mimd- 
lara, the competitive strife between two 
objects, provides a convenient opportuni- 
ty to add wit and erudition to the always 
required exactitude of description.®^ 

. . . . , ed. . F. Krenkow (Dihli, 1337), pp. 32-34. 
Ibn ar-R0.mi, p. 13 (No. 11), explains the love for 
one’s homeland with the reminiscences of one’s youth- 
ful days that are attached to the birthplace. Cf. also 
his verses, p. 75 (No. 93). A. Mez, Renaissance of 
Islam (London, 1937), p. 477, records the belief that 
the Basrians were not subject to homesickness. 

Ibn Qutaiba, p. 16 (trans. Noldeke^ p. 21). 
Ibn al-Mu'^tazz, I, 50.20, mentions the qa^iim 
recommended by Ibn Qutaiba. 

87 It frequently occurs in the in which the 

whiteness of the beloved’s teeth is likened to it. So 
still mmar, 197.10. Other flowers, Ibn ad-Dumaina, 
pp. 42.11 and 55.13. 

88 Cf., e.g., Ibn ar-Rflmi, p. 143 (No. 88; banana); 

p. 412.1-4 (part of No. 435; the same); p. 146 (No. 
195; mismU); p. 238 (No. 248; palm tree). Dtwdn 
al-ma'^dnt, II, 40, quotes verses by ‘^Abdassamad, a 
contemporary of Abfl Tammiim, as the most beauti- 
ful modern passage on the palm tree. Three verses on 
the rose by al-Fath b. (d- 861) are quoted in 

IrMd, VI, 118-19. Further examples: Ibn al-Mu'^tazz, 
II, 118.14, 15 (lemon); a^-Raf^§<^ 98-99 (ndranj, 
narcissus, utrujjat al-J^amdra) , 133.16-19 (lemon), 
133.21-27 (lily), 135-18-22 (rose), 141-42 (ndranj), 
142.8-10 (white rose), 145 (narcissus), 149.5-8 
(anemone), 156.21, 22 (rdldfar). MuwaHd^ pp. 136-38, 
devotes a special chapter to verses dedicated to the 
description of roses. According to IrMd, VII, 50, al- 
Marzub§,ni compiled a book al-Anwdr wa^l-tirndr 
fimd qtla ft H-ward wa^n-naryis wa-jamt^ al-anwdr 
min al~a¥dr wa~md jd^a fthd min al-dtdr waH-a^hdr, 

89 E.g., Ibn ar-Rflmi, p. 76 (No. 96; narcissus/ 
rose), p. 389 (No. 401; the same); al-'^Askari, Dtwdn 


The most salient feature of all the de- 
scriptive poetiy of the age is the sudden 
increase in color-consciousness. It is re- 
ported that al-Mutawakkil was so fond 
of roses that not only did he reserve this 
flow’er for himself but at one time lie 
dressed in rose color and had only rose- 
colored carpets and pillows around Hm.®^ 
Of the same caliph it is told that he wished 
to be surrounded entirel}?' by yellow when- 
ever he sat down to drink wine.®^ It was 
in this same spirit that poetical descrip- 
tion increasingly excelled in precise color 
shades.®-' 

4. The poetry of wine and banqueting 
is now regularly being given a background 
of nature description. Naturally, mead- 
ows and gardens predominate. In fact, a 
great proportion of ail meadow and gar- 

al-ma'^dtii, II, 23.16, 17 (the same). On the mnmdzara 
as an artistic form see the author, J AOS, LXII (1942), 
287, and esp. n. 107. Pp. 49-50 (No. 57; palm tree/ 
’^'ausaj) Ibn ar-Rumi adds a moral point to the de- 
scription. He does the same in three verses illustrating 
the observation that “oaks may fall when reeds may 
stand the storm,” quoted by Daudpota, op. cit., 
p. 111. Ibn ar-Rumi’s contemporary, A].imad b. abi 
Tahir Taifur (d. 893), wrote a Kitdh faddHl ah ward 
"^ald ^n-narjis (also quoted as Kitdh mufdfjarat ah 
ward wa^n-narjis) wliich, according to GAL, Supph, 
I, 131, was more voluminous than a risdla on the same 
subject by Ibn Lankak of Basra {fi. ca. 935 ) . 

90 Guzflli, op. cit., I, 93. Already al-Ma’mfln is 
said to have greatly liked roses. The caliph al-Mu'^tazz 
drinks in a garden filled with wild thyme {narnmdm) 
and anemones. When his favorite, Yflniis b. Bug^, 
enters in a bhie frock, the caliph improvises : 

“I like the red of his cheek against his dress, 

And (both) against anemones in the midst of wild 

thyme,” 

{Agdnt [3d ed.], IX, 318-19). 

91 Islamic Culture, XVI (1942), 204-5 (Muhammad 
^Abdul-Mu^id Kh^n). Astrological implications of 
such color arrangements cannot be ruled out. In 
Ni?§.mi’s Haft Paikar King BahrSm spends Sunday 
in a gold-colored and Thursday in a sandalwood- 
colored pavilion— the colors chosen being those of the 
planet regent of the day. 

92 Of. passages like Abfl TammS,m, 248.6 ; Dtwdn ah 
ma^dni, II, 19* (anon.); Ibn al-MWtazz, II, 27.14, 
28.11. In this connection I should like to mention 
that a^ar, “green,” is quite commonly used where we 
would expect aswad, “black,” to be employed; e.g., 
BassEn fo, Tabit, ed. H. Hirschfeld (Leiden and Lon- 
don. 1910)7184.4 ( « ed. Tunis, 1281, p. 35.19), with 
reference to a man’s skin; Abti TammS,m, 385.4, and 
Buhturi, II, 5.19, aS epithet oi* the night. 
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den descriptions of this age are in intimate 
connection with a drinking-scene.®^ At the 
same time flowers have become an indis- 
pensable accessory of the reveling.®^ This 
is remarkabie, as flowers are conspicuous- 
ly absent in the wine poems of the repre- 
sentative poets of earlier times, 

such as ‘^Adi b. Zaid, al-Ahtal, al-Walid b. 
Y azid, and even Abu Nuw4s . 

5. On the formal side the main contribu- 
tion of the age is the development, or 
rather the perfecting, of what may be 
called the poetical “snapshot’^ : a small 
group of verses, usually between two and 
seven, purporting to capture some fleeting 
view, some momentary impression. 

There have always ®been attempts at 
brief and poignant characterization of 
striking objects in Arabic poetry. The in- 
novation, then, consists partly in the more 
richly developed technique of selection 
and presentation, but mainly in that 
these little sketches no longer are epi- 
sodes of minor import within the more pre- 
tentious composition of the full-length 
qa§ida but that they have attained to in- 
dependence. It has become perfectly 
legitimate for a poet to cultivate the epi- 
grammatic sketch for its own sake, with 
no view to making it fit into the frame- 
work of a more comprehensive form. 
Their gift of precise characterization had 
led the Arabs comparatively early to con- 
densing the significant features of a land- 
scape or a town into one or two verses. 

Mutalamrnis describes forcefully the 
valley of al-Trd in the Yamaina,®® Jamil 

AM Tammam, 45.5-46.1; Ibn ar-RamI, 
p. 403.7-9; Ibn al-Mn"tazz, II, 27.22. A nightly 
banquet, ar»Baffa‘^, 9.18-10.1, 

Mez, op. cit., p, 260. At-Tanuhl, NUwAr al- 
muM^ara, ed. and trans. D. S. Margoliouth (London, 
1921-22), text, pp. 144-45, trans., p. 158, describes a 
dower arrangement for a drinking-bout of the caliph 
ar-RMi. 

fis por al-Ahtal’s wine poetry cf. I. .Krachkovsky, 
G. Jacob — Festschrift (Leipzig, 1932), pp. 146-64. 
The only mentions in old poetry of flowers at a ban- 
quet which I have come across are al-A'^Sa, 55.8-10 
(trans., iV/6, p. 61) and 22.20. 

96 Mutalaminis, 5.8, 9; cf. Wirklichkeitweite, p. 170. 


the WMi d-Qur^.®^ The type is well rep- 
resented by this rather unfriendly por- 
trait of al- Ah waz. 

Do not make me go back to aI-A!iwaz [,9tc.flfor 
a second time and to the (hill) Qa'^qa'^aii 
that borders on the market; 

Nor to the Duck Canal (nahr al-batt) where 
mosquitoes kept me awake with pitiless 
stings.®® 

On the whole, these sketches give vent 
to rather critical feelings. The numerous 
snapshots of Bagdad wliich we owe to 
Ibn al-Mu^tazz are mostly occasioned by 
the thought of the untiring mosquitoes 
which kept the prince from sleeping.®® 
A second class of epigrams, more defi- 
nitely of ninth-century origin, under- 
takes to draw in a few bold strokes the 
picture, say, of a cloud^®® or a constella- 
tion,^®^ a water wheeh®^ or a pond.^®® Ibn 
ar-Riimi's ^'Sunset^^ is fairly typical.^®^ 

97 Jamil, 116.2. 

98 Al-BalS,duri, Futiili al-hulddn, ed. M. J. de 
Goeje (Leiden, 1866), p. 383; the anonymous verses 
are quoted and translated by Barbier de Meynard, 
Dictionnaire de la Perse (Parris, 1861), p. 58, Their 
rendering in the translation of the Futiili by P. K. 
Hittiand P. C. Murgotten (New York, 1916-24), II, 
122, slightly differs from mine. In fairness to al-Ahwilz 
it must be mentioned that Abti Dulaf, apud Bakr b. 
‘^AbdaTaziz, App. 1.8, 9 (p. 33), speaks longingly of it. 

99 E g., Ibn al-Mu=tazz, I, 50.14-21; II, 22.15-17, 
108.10-16, 114.17, 18, 120.16. Other instances of this 
kind of snapshot are mmar, 202.1, 2 (the poet envies 
Iraq for the Euphrates water and the scent of cool 
nights), and Bubtur!, II, 62.3. IrMd, I, 396i6-i«. 
quotes an unusually pleasing snapshot of nature as 
background of a banqueting scene by Abmad Jab?a 
(d. 936) . More elaborate descriptions of scenery 
are the two beautiful passages of Mutanabbi (ed. 
Dieterici), 58.32-36 (pp. 152-53 {Lake Tiberias]) and 
281,1-9 (pp. 766-67 [the valley of Baww3<n]; cf. 
Daudpota, op. cit., p, 116). 

106 Ibn ar-Rflmi, p. 362 (No. 357); ar-RaffaS 
257.9-14; Ibn al-MWtazz, II, 121.14-16. 

101 Ar-Raffa", 98.11-16. 

102 Ar-^Raffa=, 40.21-24, 151.20, 21. 

103 Ar-RaffES 65.23-27. Abmad b. Miil.iammad as- 
Suhaili (d. 1027) describes the rays of the moon on 
water (IrSdd, II, 102-3). 

104 Ibn ar-Rflmi, p. 446 (No. 478). Cf. Ibn al- 
MWtazz, II, 127,5, 6 (“evening”). Other subjects: 
e.g., a meadow: Ibn ar-Rflmi. p. 69 (No. 77), p. 335 
(No. 329); Ibn al-MWtazz, II, 120.4, 5; a bridge: 
ar-Raffa^ 14.4-6; a cold day; ar-RaffaS 135.24— 
136.2; snow: ar-Raffa^ 230.3-13; fruits: Ibn al- 
Mu^^tazz, II, 117.6—8, 123.15, 16; flowers; Ibn al- 
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The extinction of the sun at its setting — •and 
■ already had it fallen ill under the approach- 
ing wing of the night — . 

Is nice the sinking of the eye behind the lid 
from fatigue: sleep confuses the eye before 
closing it altogether. 

6. These two verses of Ibn ar-Rumi's 
are symptomatic not only of the develop- 
ment of or toward new forms but of an 
entirely new way of looking at the outside 
world. This new manner of perception is 
undoubtedly the most important ^ con- 
tribution to Arabic literature of these 
amazingly rich and fruitful times be- 
tween, say, A.D. 800 and 1000. Gradually 
the somewhat rigid and unimaginative 
realism of earlier ages had been aban- 
doned. Already the Umayyad age had 
exhibited a marked predilection for the 
personalized response over against the 
exact and merely objective portrayal of 
nature. Nature had been about to be 
sentimentalized. 

The Abbasside period, however, dis- 
carded the romantic attitude. Allegory 
and personification no longer satisfy the 
dominant interest. This interest more and 
more turns away from the individual emo- 
tional (or intellectual) reaction to environ- 
mental inspiration and becomes focused 
on personalized presentation instead. It 
would not be sufficient to say that form 
was more highly prized than content. 
Such a statement would be true to some 
extent, but it would miss the decisive 
point. 

The development of nature poetry — 
and not only of nature poetry — started 
with precise description guided by the 
will to do full justice to the object but 
slowly shifted to the stress being laid 
not on the actually perceptible qualities 
of the object but on the interpretation 
given the visible theme by the poet. The 

Mu'^tazz, II, 120.7-9. A great many examples, mostly 
dating from a later period, were collected by al- 
Ibgaihi. Cf. Rat’s translation, II, 614-32. 


poet came to conceive of his task as the 
presentation of the reflection left b}^ the 
object on his own mind rather than of the 
object itself. In this sense, Abbasside po- 
etry is very modern indeed. However, it 
parts company with occidental poetry 
when it endeavors to transpose the objects 
described into the sphere of another, an 
utterly fantastic reality. 

Fantastic, I wish to call it, because on 
that level the poet no longer cares to 
bring his object closer to the listener or to 
endear it to him by pointing either to its 
actual beauty or to its emotional values but 
concentrates on unveiling its hidden deco- 
rative qualities which he unfolds by means 
of comparisons. These comparisons do not 
so much aim at clarifying the elements 
involved than at presenting startling pic- 
tures of visual splendor or acoustical 
charm but of little if any reality. Also, 
the comparisons tend to become increas- 
ingly intricate — every specification ^'add- 
ing optical or fantastic beauty while tak- 
ing away objective truth. In this manner 
the importance accorded to nature and 
its phenomena is being diminished. The 
stimulating object or process dwindles to 
little more than an excuse for the poet to 
display the kaleidoscope of his imagina- 
tion and his ability to interpret the data 
of reality in terms of a fantastic truth.^^® 

Ibn al-Mu'^tazz describes the early 
morn: ^^As if, when the light of the morn 
urged darkness to hurry away, we 
would stir up a raven with white wing- 
tips. . . . The poet first interprets the 
oncoming of dawn in terms of a fantastic 

106 The above-butliiied change affects all Arabic 
poetry and will have to be analyzed in its wider per- 
spective to provide a basis for the true understanding 
of the literary aims and attitudes of the Abbasside 
age. The achievement of Ibn ar-Rdm!, whose de- 
scriptions of zuhh&d (Nos. 56, 101, 139) and the 
month of Ramad0,n (Nos. 98, 99, 220, 338) are truly 
unique in his age, may be underlined here. His dis- 
cussions of himself (Nos. 110, 123, 187) are both un- 
precedented and unparalleled in Arabic poetry. 

108 Asrdfy p. 142 ( = ptwdn^ II, 66.6). The verse is 
quoted by Ritter, Ni^dmt, p. 24, n. 1. 
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reality, then illustrates it with a compari- 
son that introduces another object whose 
existence would be confined to the sphere 
of imagination. . 

Al-Buhturl says of a warrior: ^^You see 
him in the darkness of the fight — the 
darkness is due to the dust obscuring the 
sunlight— and you imagine him to be a 
moon attacking the enemy with a star 
(i.e., the point of the lance). The pic- 
ture of the moon attacking with a star as 
his weapon is meaningful only within a 
fantastic reality. 

In the main, the poets' outlook on their 
subjects when proposing this fantastic 
interpretation is that of the jeweler or the 
craftsman of the so-called minor arts in 
general. A certain daintiness, often border- 
ing on pettiness, is frequently noticeable. 
Jewels are introduced in an attempt to in- 
terpret the object or the scenery as a 
neatly colored, somewhat lifeless, filigree 
arrangement.^^® "Ali b. al-Jahm says of 
the rose: ^^As if [its leaves] were rubies 
circled by emeralds, in the middle a 
sprinkling of gold."^^^ An unnamed poet 
says: ''We traveled through the night 
while the stars looked like a pearl neck- 
lace stripped of its string. Yazid b. 
Mu^awiya says: "When the admixture 
of water has injured the wine, you would 
think it stars of pearls on a sky of agate, 

Asrdr, p. 173 ( = Dtwdn, I, 20.1(3). 

Old poetry frequently refers to jewels and 
precious stones, mostly in the nam, but both tech- 
nique and purpose of their mention are entirely differ- 
ent. Gf. Lichtenstadter, op. dt., pp. 49-50, 

10® Dtwdn al-ma^drii, II, 23,10. 

11® Ibid.., I, 333.2. To realize the contrast with the 
old manner of perception, cf., e.g., ^Arnr b. QaihCa, 
Frag. 4, where the moon is hkened to a nail paring, 
or Abh Du‘’aib, 5.40, where the sun is compared for 
its yellowness to a stone on which saffron has been 
smothered. 

Ill Escorial-Studien, 5.4, Other examples of “jewel” 
illustration: AbQ Nuwas (Ahlwardt), 11.8, 21.3; 
(Cairo) 419.14-16, 434,6-10; AbO 48.1; 

remarkably beautiful is the anonymous verse, Qaz- 
wini, Tallki^ aUmiftdlrr (2d ed.; Cairo, 1342), III, 
465 (trans. A, F. Mehren, Die RhetoHk der Araber 
[Copenliagen and Vienna, 18531, p. 29). Further char- 
acteristic instances of “fantastic” description: Yazid 
b. Mu'awiya, Baeorial-Studien, 3.1, 2, Salm al-U^ic, 


It ■ is undeniable that this method of 
erecting a fantastic sphere above reality 
has, inspired a great many- verses of 'con- 
spicuous beauty, but it is just as un- 
deniable that in due course of time, and 
perhaps mostly after our period closes, 
this manner of perception contributed 
more than anything else to removing 
Arabic poetry from life, from reality, and 
to freezing it, as it were, at a stage where 
the decorative had become the leading 
viewpoint and where variety could only 
be maintained by ever growing affecta- 
tion and the admission into description 
of recherche witticisms. These provided 
the necessary element of surprise or orig- 
inality to counteract the inevitable repe- 
titiousness of the figurative scene due to 
the basic monotony of human imagina- 
tion. 

The full exploitation of the possibilities 
of the fantastic reality was not to be 
achieved by the Arabs. It is not unlikely 
that it was Persian influence which pro- 
moted the adoption and elaboration of 
the Abbasside type of imagery, but judg- 
ment will have to be postponed until a 
more thorough study of the Persian ma- 
terial will have been made.^^^ But even 


in al-Jahi?, Kitdh al-liayawdn (Cairo, 1325/1907), 
III, 28 ( = Nuwaid, II, 37, '^Umda, II, 63); similarly 
MutjF, Agdnl, XII, 87.9, 10, and an-Nnmairt, Agdni 
(3d ed.), II, 375; furthermore, Salm, in ‘'AH al-Jur- 
jani, Waadia (Sidon, 1331), p. 284 (Ibn al-Mu^tazz, 
Dtwdn al-ma’^dfit, I, 110.9, is reminiscent of this 
verse); Abil Tarnmam, 66.5, 320.8, 9; Ibn al-Mii‘'tazz, 

I, 1.12, 89.6; II, 129.3, 4; thesame, in Dtwdn al-ma^dnt, 

II, 26.5 and 38.16; an-Nasi (d. 905/G), ibid., I, 334.7, 
Ibn T3'l>ataba; ibid., II, 339,2, an anonymous verse, 
Agdnt (3d ed.), IX, 223, etc. 

112 Remarkable instances of “modern” nature de- 
scription: AbO Tarnmam, 368.5-309.6; Ibn ar-ROmi 
5.6, 7 (waves likened to armed knights); Ibn al- 
Mu^tazz, II, 52.13, 105.5, 6, 106,14, 15 (sun on pond 
like gilded coat of arms); Dtwdn al-ma^dnt, II, 46 
(not in Dtwdn). Al^imad b. Ibrahim ad-pabbi (d. 
1009) has the setting sun turn pale because of the 
paid of departure (IrMd, I, 67i8). 

ii» The relative advance of Arabs and Persians 
toward the establishment of the “fantastic” reaUty 
will best be illustrated by comparing, e.g., Imru'’ul- 
qais, 48.72: “{It iookedl as if [Mount] Tabir at {the 
storm’s] first downpouring already was an old man 
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now it may be noted that already Rudagi ; At this- point we may leave oiir analy- 
(d. 940/41) and Firdosi occasionally take sis of the response to nature in Arabic 
the decisive step of replacing simile by poetry. What had been a live force in the 
metaphor and meton 3 rniyj which enabled tenth century was destined to lead a pale 
the later poets such as Nizami to move and shadowy existence in the age to come, 
solely on the level of tlie imaginary reality Variation of stereotyped elements, not 
without descending after each step to the creation, marks Arabic literature during 
objective^ world from which the Arab has the dying Middle Ages. We have to w^ait 
had to rise for each individual picture until the very recent past before, rather 
with the aid of a painfully clumsy ^^as if^' timidly,' a new spirit secures some hold, 
and to which he always returns for the 
selection of a new object to be submitted 
to fantastic interpretation. 


wrapped up in a striped cloak,” with Minoeihri, ed. A. 
de B. Kaziroirski (Paris, 1886 [quoted by Daudpota, 
op. cii., p. 71]), p. 10: “When at early dawn the moun- 
tains lay clad in ermine for fear of cold” ; or by hold- 
ing the description of a sunrise by the Wazir al- 
Mulialiabl (Asrdr, p. 146) : 

“The sun has appeared in the East without a veil 
(to shroud) its radiance. 

[It looks] as if it were a heated crucible in w'hich 
melted gold is whirling around”; 

against one of Firddsi’s (ed. J. A. Vullers [Leiden, 
1877--84], p. 1850, vs. 776; quoted by P. Horn, 
Oriental, Studien, Th. Noldeke ziim 70. Gchurtstag 
[Giessen, 1906], II, 1045): “In the early morn when 
the sun drew the dagger and the dark night became 
invisible from fear”; or of Ni?amrs (IJosrau and Sirin, 
in Panca [Bombay, 1265], p. IS^q quoted by Ritter, 
op. cit, p. 23) : “When the sun [coming forth] from an 
azure fortress pitched camp upon a yellow wall [i.e., 
of the early light].” 

The question of the origin is complicated by the 
fact that rudiments of this fantastic “optics” can 
be traced in earlier poetry. Of., e.g., Qais, 6.4, and the 
verse by the same author, Asrdr, p. 70 (not in his 
Diwdn); Labid, 17.46, 47 (storm clouds likened to 
Abyssinians and again to wailing women), 39.73. 
Dll -T-Rumma, ed. C. H. H. Macartney (Cambridge, 
1919), 1.20, as quoted Asrdr, p, 138, has rather far 
progressed toward the “jeweler’s” outlook. An excel- 
lent starting-point for the analysis of this subject 
provides the rich collection of pertinent verses, Asrdr, 
pp, 125-27, 136 if., 166 ff., 224 ff., particularly as 
al-Jurja,ni (d. 1078) was definitely conscious of the 
change in question, Ritter’s inspiring study on 
Ni?0,mi’s imagery represents the first attempt on the 
part of a Western scholar to analyze the poetical 
style of Arabs and Persians from the viewpoint of the 
relation of reality and imagination. 

“4 Some early tenth-century poets (besides Rd- 
dagi) appear to be familiar with the “new*”' style of 
metaphoric description. Thus, e.g., Hakim Habbaz 
of NiSapdr, Abd d-Matal of Bufeara and Daqiqi (cf, 
their verses, collected by H. Eth6, MorgenUndische 
Forschungen [Leipzig, 1875], pp. 50 [No. 11], 51, and 
60, respectively). Thus it may perhaps be cautiously 
suggested that this type of poetical presentation and 


interpretation of reality was coming into fashion 
around a.d. 900. Some fifty years later it seems to have 
been generally used — ^in Persian language. 

Pahlavi narrative as represented by the A ydtkdr~i 
ZarSrdn (trans. W. Geiger, Sbb. Bayr. Akad. [Philos.- 
philol. & Histor. Kl., 1890], II, 43-84) and the 
Kdrndmak-i Artaxsir~i Pdpakdn (trans. Th. Noldeke, 
BezsenbergeFs Beitrdge zur Kunde d. idg. Sprachen, 
IV [1878], 22—69) do not, it would seem, go beyond 
the (sparingly used) comparison. The passage, Kdrnd- 
maky III, 10, however, probably provides one excep- 
tion. I am inclined to translate this passage (ed. H. S. 
Nyberg, Hilfsbuch des Pehlevi [Uppsala, 1928-31], I, 
14, of the Pahlavi text): kd x^nrsSS t^y apar d^urt, 
“when the sun brought up its sword.” This rendering 
does not square with that of Nyberg, who explains 
Uy as “Glanz, Strahlglanz, Strahlen” (op. cit., II, 225). 
There can be no doubt, however, that the basic 
meaning of tSy is “point (ed)” from which first 
“sword,” then “mountain peak,” and, apparently 
still later, “ray of the sun” were developed. Noldeke, 
Kdrndmak, p. 44, n. 5, reads t&x — the text has tyh — 
and translates “Spitze.” Horn, Noldeke — Festschrift, 
p. 1040, adopts the same reading and admits the 
possibility of translating the word by “sword.” 
(In his Grundriss der tieupersischen Etymologic 
[Strassburg, 1893], p. 92, Horn suggested the reading 
tiy.) Asadi (d. after 1066), op. cit., p. 58, knows 
tiy only as “anything pointed,” such as “sword” and 
“peak.” The many instances in Firdosi where the sun 
appears armed with shield, lance, sword, or dagger 
(cf. Horn, Ndldeke — Festschrift, pp. 1044-45) and also 
the verse of KisS,"! (d. probably 1002) quoted by 
Asadi, loc. cii, (H. EthS, Lieder des, KisdH, Sbb. Bayr. 
Akad, [Philos.-philol. & Histor. Kl., 1874], II, 133- 
53, does not have the verse) : 

“Secretly from behind the ciu’tain she cast a glance 
toward the page — 

You might say; the extreme corner of the moon 
strikes out of the cloud with [the point of] the 
sword 

at least testify to the popularity of the figure in poetry. 
If, then, my interpretation of the Kdrndmak passage 
is correct, the growth of the “fantastic” technique of 
presentation must have begun (according to Nfildeke’s 
dating of the work, loc. cit., pp. 23-28) at the very 
latest about a.i>. 600, without, however, becoming 
more widely employed before the Samanid period. 


.THE DOMESTIC ANIMALS OF ANCIENT MESOPOTAMIA 
ACCORDING TO THE Xllltli TABLET OF THE SERIES HAR .ra - h^ubulM^ 

A, LEO OPPENHEIM AND EOUIS P* HARTMAN^ 


I. THE NEW TEXT: MET. MUS. 
8641-121 

LOUIS F, HARTMAN 

T he tablet of the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum, New York, which is here pub- 
lished for the first time is unfortu- 
nately no longer entirely preserved. A few 
words are therefore necessary to explain 
why most of the lines of this autograph 
copy cannot be collated and verified. 

In 1939 I copied all the cuneiform tab- 
lets of the small collection belonging to 
the Metropolitan Museum. Among these 
tablets was a rather large fragment, 
marked with the accession number 86-11- 
121, which, as could be seen from its 
thickness, once formed part of a much 
larger tablet. This fragment had already 
been cleaned and rebaked. Later I found 
in one of the storerooms of the museum 
many small fragments of various tablets 
which were almost all in an extremely 
poor state of preservation. None of them 
had ever been cleaned and rebaked. 
Among these new-found fragments were 
about half-a-dozen pieces which unques- 
tionably belonged to the fragment 86-11- 
121. 1 joined them all together and made a 

* [Recognizing the importance of this study on on© 
of its acquisitiouvS, the Metropolitan Museum has as- 
sisted financially in its publication. The editors of the 
Journal of Near Eastern Studies join with Assyriolo- 
gists the world over in acknowledging this support.] 

1 Although both authors collaborated more or less 
on the entire work, Hartman assumes responsibility 
for the publication of the new text, while Oppenheim 
docis the same for the reconstructed text of the entire 
tablet. The latter wishes to express here Ms thanks to 
Dr. P. W. Geers and Dr, Thorkild Jacobsen for the 
important observations and corrections they have 
placed at his disposition out of their vast knowledge in 
the special field of lexicographical cuneiform texts. 


preliminary copy of the whole in so far as 
writing was legible beneath the lime in- 
crustations. I then asked the one in charge 
of these tablets to have the whole recon- 
structed tablet cleaned and baked. Un- 
fortunately, the “chemist’^ of the museum 
who undertook the task was inexperienced 
in this work and later reported to me that 
all the new fragments of this tablet were 
completely ruined in the process. 

Therefore, the only piece of this tablet 
which still remains in the museum is the 
original fragment marked 86-11-121. This 
has on its obverse the first thirty lines of 
Column I; on its reverse, the last seven- 
teen lines of Column VI, together with 
the colophon, which is written in much 
larger script than the rest of the tablet. 

The first line of this colophon (the 
^ ‘catch-line^ ^ for the following tablet of 
the series) reads m u s ^w-n, “serpent. 
From this, as well as from the whole na- 
ture of the text, it is certain that this is 
the Xlllth tablet of the series ^ar . r a == 
ffubulluJ The rest of the colophon is of the 
usual type of such subscriptions, reading 
in translation: “Copied and collated with 
the original tablet; Tablet of ^BH-su-nu^ 
son of Iddina of the family of ]- 

su-^ElUl; hand(writmg) of 
wMtz, son of [ ]; [place-name lost], 

Du=*uzu the 24th, 45th regnal year of 
’^‘^Va54-[fcud!ierru-“Rsur].” This date is rath- 
er startling, since we know that this 

»Por a summary of the contents of each of the 
tablets cf. L. MatouS, GegenstandsH&ten (Serie har 
, r a =» Jiuhullt) (“Die lexikalischen Tafelserien der 
Babylonier und Assyrier in den Berliner Museen,” 
Vol. I [Berlin, 1933]), pp. 3 J0f., and Van der Meet in 
Iraq, VI, 144. 
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king’s reign did not last more than forty- 
three years.3 A recent collation of the 
tablet failed to reveal whether this error 
is due to the original scribe or to the mod- 
ern cop3dst, for the last line has since 
chipped off the tablet and been lost. 

The text as here published is a faithful 
reproduction of the copy that was made 
before the added fragments were de- 
stroyed. The only corrections that were 
made are in the fragment which is still 
preserved, where the recent collation 
showed that these corrections were justi- 
fied. The present fragment measures 
13 X 6.5 X 3— 3.5 centimeters. The origi- 
nal tablet was approximately 19 centi- 
meters high and 16 centimeters wide. 

II. THE Xlllth TABLET OF THE 
SERIES: HAE . r a, = ^nbulM 

A. LEO OPPBNHBIM 

The three Neo-Babylonian copies A, B, 
and C (cf. below) offered the basis for the 
reconstruction of the tablet. Additional 
information was gathered from the frag- 
mentary copies D and F as well as from 
the excerpts and commentary texts E, G, ■ 
H, J, and K. Finally, the readings and the 
sequence of entries in the pertinent Su- 
merian lists (the so-called “Vorlaufer” of 
the series) offered useful assistance. 

The “text-harmony” that is thus won 
is here given a conventional numbering of 
the lines. The present reconstruction con- 
tains 382 items. 

TEXTS 

A Met. Mus. 86-11-121. Six columns with 
appro.ximately 50 lines each. 

B Rish 1924, 786-844 (Ashmolean Museum, 
Oxford), published by Van der Meer in 
Iraq, VI, 144 ff., No. 76. Six columns with 
approximately 47 lines each. 

^ Of. R. A. Parker and W. H. Dubberstein, Baby- 
lonian Chronology (Chicago, 1942), p. 10. 


OP Ancient Mesopotamia 

C SLT 44 (Babylonian Section, University 
Museum of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, No. 14064), published by E. Ghiera 
in OIP, Vol. XI. Four columns with ap- 
proximately 47 lines each. Transliterat- 
ed and translated by Ch. Jean in RA, 
XXVIII, 154 ff., and Babylonia^a, XIII, 
Iff. 

D Brit. Mus. 93080 in CT, XIV, PI. 11. Frag- 
ment of a three-column copy. Reverse 
transliterated and translated by B. Meiss- 
ner in ZA, XVII, 239 ff. 

E Brit. Mus. 81-11-3,478 in P&BA, XVIII, 
250 ff. (Th. G. Pinches). Exercise tablet 
with only 8 entries. 

F VAT 10761 (Assur) in LTBA, I, No. 36 
(L. Matous). Fragment. 

G Kish 73; rev 1-6 in Iraq, VI, 144 ff. (Van 
der Meer). Excerpts. Fragment. 

H K 152 + K 4204 -f K 14726 (British Mu- 
seum) published by Langdon in RA, XIV, 
78 ff., and by Th. Meek in RA, XVII, 172. 
This is the Ilnd tablet of the commentary 
series a r . g U 4 : im-nt-'A : hal-lu. For 
a duplicate of. Meissner, Supplement, PI. 
17 (K 130626) covering our 11. 12, 16, 
23, 43. 

J VAT 14642 (Babylon) in LTBA, I, No. 68 
(L. Matous). Excerpts. 

E Brit. Mus. 91010; rev 8-12 in CT, XIV, 
PI. 13. Excerpts.^ 

The following Sumerian lists were used;® 

Brit. Mus. 48128 in GT, XIV, PI. 12 
SLT 35, 37, 43, 46, 50, 51, 53, 55, 59, 61, 66, 

253, 254, 255, 256. 

4 For the reconstruction of il. 29, 3 1-32, and 77-80, 

I could use a transcription of the tablets LTM 29-16-207 
and 29- ,16-571 (University Museum, Pennsylvania 
University, Philadelphia) which Dr. Geers communi- 
cated to me. He informed me also of the existence of a 
tablet "with equations of domes tic animals” in private 
possession. I should like to note here that the texts 
from Susa (Sumerian lists, excerpts, and school texts) 
enumerate domestic animals in a different sequence 
(starting with the large cattle). These are the extant 
texts: Scheil, Vocabulaire pratique; Col. VH1;15— 26 
(i2/l, X'F.T.XI, 69 ff.), Scheil, A.utre vocabulaire; Col 
11:1-20, 111:1-12 {RA. XVIll, 72 ff.), Dossin, Dp\ 
XVIII, No. 30, Van der Moor, DP, XXVII, No 58 
(II : 1-14) , No. 253 (II : 4-10) . 

» For 1. 68 (duplicate of SLT 46) I could use the 
tablet UM 29-16-202 1:3 (cf. the preceding note). 
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Tlie marginal indications of the following list refer with capital letters to complete 
and with small letters to damaged passages. Omitted entries are indicated by ^^0.” Ex- 
ercise and similar texts are referred to with letters in brackets. 

im-'ine-ri 
II ma-Tu-il 
II II dam-qa^ 
dr-ri 
gaz-za 

M ana lih-hi 
zi-ka'-ru 

im-me-n sd ana ra-ka-bu 
us-su-rtd^ 
rak-ka-hu 
im-me-ri sam^-mu 
lllam~ni 
pa-ds-sU4um^^ 

II ma-ru-d 

Ss ‘ gB. II II dam-qa}’^ 

II gu-uk-kal-hi 

BV-U 

su-w 

im-me-ri a-mur-ri-i 
d-ru-d 
ak-ka-du-d 
pu-i^a-lu 
ra-su-hp^ 
gu-uk-kal-lum 
II ma-ru-d 

5 • II II dam-qa^^ 

zib-ba-nu 
gu-uk-kal-la-nu 
ku-[ub]-bu-lu^^ 

[ 

immer mi-ai-t'U4^ 


• 1 A, 


(E) 

u d u . n i t 

, A 


(E) 

n d . s 

A 


(E) 

u d u . se . s i g5 

A, 


K 

iidii.gir.gu. 

■ 5. A 


K 

u d u . g 1 r . a g , 

A 


k 

u d u . NI . a g . 

A 


K 

u d u . n i t a 

, A 


K 

u d u . g i . d i 

,A 



udu. Us 

10' A 

D 


u d u . ii 

'■ A 

D 


udu .15. 

Ab 

d 

(H) 

udu . . 

Ab 

d 


u d u . a Sx . 1 u m 

Ab 

d 


u d u . a Sx . 1 u m 

15 A b 

d 


udu.asx.lum 

Ab 

d 

(H) 

u d u . s i gsu.iu.hu 

Ab 

d 


u d u . s i gsi-di . d 

Ab 

d 


udu.mar. tu 

Ab 

D 


u d u . U r 1 ^ 

20 Ab 

D 


u d u . U r 

Ab 

d 


u d . a m a §23 

Ab 

d 


udu.II.amaA 

Ab 

d 

(H) 

u d us^-iik.kai . u (i 

Ab 

d 


udu.gukkal. 

25 A b 

d 


udu.gukkal. 

Ab 

d 


udu .gukkal. 

Ab 

d 


udu.gukkal. 

a b 

d 


[udu. ].bi 

a b 

d 


[u du.ku&l.kus. 

30 a b 



[udu. ] 


he 


6 This puzzling entry is in contrast with the equa- 
tion udu = im-me-ru offered by the colophon of 
the Xllth tablet of our series (cf. for reference Ma- 
tou§, LTQA, I, 3). Dr, Geers referred me for tliis 
line and the next to 11. 30-37 of 1 a = amMu run- 
ning: 

1 ti lu.gu.ru.us 

1 ti § e md-ru-il 

with us to be corrected (after Landsberger) to k u? 
(cf. 11. 90 ff. of our text). With regard to our i: 7, a 
similar correction seems indicated; the Akkadian 
entry, however, constitutes certainly . the first line of 
the tablet which some ancient scribe has misunder- 
stood on the Sumerian side. 

’ni.gu and ni.ga (cf. preceding note) in- 
dicate the reading of se (Dr. Jacobsen). The gloss is 
omitted in E and SLT 55 rev 111:1, 


8 E has § e . s i gfi . g a =« II II dam-q[u], • 

9 SLT 55 rev 111:3 has u d u . g e . g i r . g u . 1 a . 
For tliis way of marking animals cf. my “M(aterial) 
C(ulture) of the Neo-Babylonian Period” (in MS) 
index, “sar0,pu,” 

»«Of. my MO index, 
mti.” 


n Por glr 
zazu). 


“arratu” and “gimat 
“shears” cf. Deimel, SL, 10/2 (,mag- 


^ Obscure equation. K has 1 1 p l g instead of ni, 
this is in harmony with Ubbu of the Akkadian side 

Non liquet. 

IS K has U lib-hiif) [ 

K has immeruQ) sd ana ra-(ka)-bi us-SurCf) 
which indicates that us-su-ru in A belongs to the pre- 
ceding line. For the meaning of gig cf. my “Cata- 
logue of the Cuneiform Tablets of the Eames Baby- 
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1 male sheep 

bar]ey-(fed) .... -sheep 
fine baiiey-(fed) sheep 
sheep marked (?) with the dagger 
5 sheep shorn witli the g 1 r 
sheep treated with .... 
male siieep 

sheep with (intact) sexual organ 
breeding sheep 
10 grass-(fed) sheep 
fat sheep 
a s 1 u -sheep 

barley-(fed) a s 1 u -sheep 
fine barley-(fed) a s 1 ii -(sheep) 

15 a s I u - g u k k a 1 - sheep 
s u 1 11 h -sheep^^ 

.... -sheep 

sheep (bred in) M a r t u -country 
sheep (bred in) Ur 
20 sheep (bred in) Akkad 
sheep of the fold 
sheep of the fold 
g u k k a 1 -sheep 
ba]*ley-(fed) g u k k a 1 -sheep 
25 fine barley-(fed) g u k k a 1 -sheep 
g u k k a 1 -sheep with a belt*-^^ 
sheep with g u k k a 1 -(design?) 

[ ] 

[castrajted (?) sheep 
30 [ ] 


(male) sheep 
ditto fattened 
ditto ditto fine 
branded^ 
shorn 

whose heart(?) is . . . 
ram 

sheep which is fit for breeding 
breeder 

grass-(fed) sheep 
fat sheep 
pasz’ZM-sheep 
ditto fattened 
ditto ditto fine 

ditto with gukallu-de8ign(?y^ 

(loan-word ending in -u) 

(loan-word ending in -u) 

Amurrian sheep 

Ur sheep 

Akkad sheep22 

ram 

gukalM-sheep 

ditto fattened 

ditto ditto fine 

provided with a (fat) tail 

provided with gukhalhl 

lame 


Ionian Collection in the New York Public Library” 
(hereafter cited as “Eames Coll.”) (in MS), in- 
dex, s.». 

D has [u d u . . 1 u m . This corrobo- 

rates Landsberger’s interpretation in AfO, X, X.'52 
and n. 56. suo should therefore be read a . For 
a s 1 u and paHllu sheep cf. my MC index, 

18 B shows [ -Z]a. 

17 B has [dam-^q]'u: 

18 If’br this interpretation of gukkallu cf. my MC 
index, s.t., and 1. 296 of tiie present text. 

18 D has u d . ( ] = 

S i g stands here most probably for s i g , “wool”; 
s i g . . . . s u d refers therefore to the shaggy, 
long-haired iieece of the sulumtu~shBQ'p (cf. also 
Deimel, ^L, 526/202 :tug.s!g.sud = ^ulumhii, 
“garment, made of shaggy wool”). 

20 For the .^wbi;i/i^-sheep cf. also my MC index, 

8.V, 

21 D has fu d Li . s i g(‘?)]su.du , ^ n . Meaning? 


22 For Neo-Babylonian references concerning 
Akkad sheep cf. my MC index, s.v., while Ur III ref- 
erences for martu -cattle are listed in “Eames 
Coll.” index, s.v. 

23 This spelling opposes Landsl^erger’s proposed 
restoration of d . a to [u-hiPil-a (A/0, 'x, 154, n. 65). 

24 A seems to offer ra-ki{f)->hi, which gives the 
meaning “breader” (cf. 1. 9: rakkabu) and fits very 
well to the preceding equation; the otlier texts, how- 
ever, do not support this reading. 

28 B and D have dam~q[u\. 

20 This refers to some beltlike device (also used in 
the Orient of today) supporting the heavy tail of 
these animals. 

27 If t u stands for t ui 2 , this entry should be 
translated by “sheep having g u k k a 1 -(design!?]).” 
Of. also 1. 296 of this text. 

28 D has kub-bu-lui. 

29 This item could refer to castrated animals ; cf 
Deimel, iSL, 437/17 a m a r . k us . d u . 

89 D has { 
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a b 

|u d u . ri . r i] . g a^^ 

sU’-vT-ni-mP' ' 

a b 

[ii du ;n a . r] i . ga^^ 

n[ ] 

. ' a b 

[u d 11 . ] . AS . aS 

ia-a-el-nu^^ 

a b 

[ii d u . ] . k ii r . r a 

qu-um-nia{!)-nu 

35 . A b 

u d u . k ii r . r a 

im-me-ri M-di-i 

Ab 

ii d u d i n g i r . r a 

II i-lu 

Ab 

II d u . d i n g i r . i . k d . 

i-si-lijn i4u^^ 

Ab 

u d u , ii r . m a b A . k d . e 

'Ilm-eAw 

: Ab 

11 d 11 . u r . b a r . i . k d . e 

II har-ha-ri 

40 a b 

ii d u . s i 1 a 4 . u r . m a h 

ni--e-su 

Ab 

ndu.sila 4 .ur. bar. ra 

11 bar-ha-ri 

Ab 

u d u . <1 b> . g i g*^® 

M qah4u rnah-ha^^ 

A b 

(H)^^ u d u . <s a> . s u r ^2 


a b 

[u d u - g a] g . § u b . b a^b 

m 3t7c-[ 

45 a b . 

[ u d u . g a( !)] . § u b . b a^'^ 

m ga-ra-bi 

a b 

[u d u . u rs] . s u b . b a^^ 

m ^a4e(!)^e‘^^ 

a b 

. [u d 11 . d U 7 ] . d U 7 

du-um~[mu~qii]'^'^ 

a b 

[u d u . ] 

hur4cuT-ra{!)-7iu^^ 

a b 

[udu. ] 

nam-[ 

50 a 0 

[iidu. ] 

[ ] 

A 0 

u d u . si g 

u[p-p]ii4u 

a 0 

[u d u . s i g , gap^ 

en-M 

a 0 

[udu. ] . u n . 2 : u . a 

en4u 

a 0 

u d u . [ pi 

[im-mle-ri sd pi-i-m me- 

55 a 0 

u d u . [d] r . r a 

im-me-ri d-ri-e 

a 0 

udu. [ne] . u r . r a®2 

II ru-uk-bu 

a 0 

u d u . [s a . a] d . n i 

II sa-7na‘-nu 

a 0 

11 d u . [s a . a] d . n i m 

II ra-pa-du 

a 0 

u d u . [s a . a] d .gal 

II ki~ds4d4u 

60 a 0 

udu. [s a. a] d. gal 

II ra-pa-du 

a 0 

udu.[sa.ad].gal.du.a 

II II 7na4u-d 

a 0 

udu. [s a. ad]. gal. tag. ga 

II II lap tu 

a 0 

ii d u . [s i . i] 1 . 1 A 

II pi~qit{!)4[uY'^ 

a 0 

[udu. ] 

tu-7ii-qa-nu 

65 a 0 

u d u . s i . il 

[ ] 


31 Restored according to the '' Vorlavfer*' UM 29- 
10-207 = 29-10-571 indicated to me by Dr, Geers. 

82 Read perhaps: sM-par-rw-n^. Meaning in this 
equation? 

83 B has ia-luiA ]. 

84 For this race of sheep cf. my MC index, s.«. 

35 B has [u d ii] - e z e n . i . k d . e , “sheep to be 
eaten at the festival.” The Akkadian entry requires 
a Sumerian text containing the versions of lx»th 
A and B. 

35 B has i-8i-'n[u ]. 

37 B has 8w-kin-{ ]. 

3« This type of hunting is illustrated by the seal of 
Dan-ni-U (in RLV YIl, Tafel 149a). 

39 B shows remnants of the I b omitted in A but 
occurring in all Sumerian lists. 


40 B has M ga-haA ]■ 

41 Somewhere between the lines 23 and 43 is to be 
inserted the entry ud u . tiD(?) = su-up-p.u listed in 
the commentary series H. 

42 A omits g a (cf. n. 39). 

43 For nishu, “diarrhea,” Dr. Geers refers me to 
ZA, XLI, 223c, 

44 Originally, I restored the name.s of the three ail- 
ments mentioned in 11. 44-40 according to 11. 195-97 
based on the text O (SLT 44 11:7-9) as: hi, bi, 
and HAii. Dr. Geers, however, indicated to me the 
correct readings: gao, gan (a an), and har referring 
to €T, XIV, 31, K4581: rev 5-7 (= 26 K 4429, 
9-11) [to y.-&. XVIIl, ZA, XXVIII, 291, 111:1-3 
[to XVI] and to LTBA, I, No. 68 col. 4-6:7. In 
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1.59 


35 


40 


45 


[sheep ] of the mountain 

mountain- (grown) sheep 

sheep of /for the gods 

sheep to be eaten at the festival of the gods 

sheep to be eaten by the lion 

sheep to be eaten by the wolf 

lamb for the lion 

iamb for the wolf 

sick sheep 

sheep with diarrhea 

sheep seized with a constriction 

sheep seized with a cutaneous disease 

sheep seized with a disease of the lungs 

cleaned (?) sheep 

[ ] 

[ ] 


[ ] 
late (i.e., fall-) sheep 
[weak sheep] 

[ ] 

[ ] 


55 sheep of the stable 

sheep of the second story 
sheep sick with s a d . n i m 

sheep sick with s a d . n i m 

sheep sick with s a d . g a 1 

GO sheep sick with s a d . g a 1 

sheep full of s a d . g a 

sheep stricken/covered with s a d . g a 1 
sheep of /for the inspection 

[ ] 

65 


ditto [ ] 

maned (?) (sheep) 
mountain-(grown) sheep'^^ 
ditto for the gods 
festival of the gods 
ditto of the lion 
ditto of the wolf 
thrown to the 
ditto to the wolf 
whose interior is upset 
which (is sick) of diarrhea 
which has a plug 
which is scabby 
which is sick of the lungs 
cleaned 


late 

weak 

weak 

sheep whose mouth was 
washed 

sheep of the stable 
ditto of the roof 
ditto (sick with) samdnu 
ditto (sick with) rapadu 
ditto (sick with) sassatu 
ditto (sick with) rapadu 
ditto ditto filled 
ditto ditto covered 
ditto of /for the inspection 


fact, our tablet A clearly shows gag; the sign bi of 
our text C! has therefore to be emended in ga. 

As to the nature of the ailments, gao, “plug,” 
clearly indicates some obstruction of the alimentary 
canal or the air passagas (Dr. Geers), while gan, 
g a II (in our text: g a) denotes a cutaneous disease 
(cf. Deimel, SL, 148/2 and 13). 

4“ Most probably M sik-[ka'-t.i]. 

<6 A has Iia-Kvii-’e and B iia-Bu-e, both should 
read (Deimel, SL, 401/81). 

c/ Kcstoratiori proposed by Dr. Geers; for the 
Sumerian entry cf. SLT 43 11:1 = 55 11:7. 

The entries kur-k^ir-l ] of B and I ]~ma(f)-nu 
of A have been joint to kiir-kur-ra(!)--nu following a 
suggestion of Dr. Jacobsen. The meaning of kurkur- 
rdnu remains obscure (for kurkurrH cf. Schaumberger, 


3. Ergaenzungsheft, p. 327, n. 1 ; Weidner, AfO, IV, 
78; Landsberger, AfO, XH, 138, etc.). 

-J® Only in B; the equation is broken away in A. 

so Eestored according to 1. 322. 

The damaged signs do not correspond to an ex- 
pected u d u . k a . 1 a b • • d a . For the “wash- 

ing of the mouth” of animals destined to be sacriheed 
cf., e.g., Thureau-Dangin, Rit. act\, p. 12 11:8. 

Restored according to SLT 46 1:24 43 iX:4 

in contrast with the expected 6 . h r . r a . 

0 ® For the names of ailments mentioned in 11. 58- 
62 cf. also Deimel, SL, 104/73-74, 81, 82c. 

04 For do, = maH cf. Deimel, SL, 230/21, and 
1, 140 of our text. 

00 Reading of the Akkadian entry after Hartman. 
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a b u d ii . [s i . ii] . 1 a®® 

a b 11 d ii . [ka] , s 1 g(?)^® 

a b u d u . [ka] , s i g . k u r . r 

a b u d u . [ka . s i] g . m a r . t u®® 

70 a b ii d u . [m a s] . s u . g 122 . g 122 

a b [11 d u . [m a s] . d a . r i 

Q b [u d u . ] . d a 

a B 11 d u .11 a m . e n . n a®2 

a b d u d ii . 11 a m . e n . n a . a g . a 

75 a B d u d u . n a m . e n . n a . [a g . a] 

a b d u d ii . n a m . e r 1 m . m a 

a b d u d u . 11 a m . [r a . a g] 

a b D (E) u d u , b a r . g a 1( I) . 1 u m 

a b o (E) u d u . b a r . SAL . 1 u m 

80 a b 0 u d u . b a r . [s u . g a]®® 

a b 0 [u d 11 . ] 

a 0 o [u d u . .] . 

a 0 o [u d u . ] 

a b d 11 d u . ga b 

85 a b D u d u . g a b . r i . a®^ 

a b d u d u . n . [2 u . a]^® 

a b u d ii . z 1 2 . a4 

a b 11 d u . 1 as . a . [ ]’'V 

a b ii d ii . 1% ge”'-^ 

90 a b u d u . U773 

a b u d u . II . k U7 

a b u d u . 5 . II . k 117 

a b F u d u . i s s u 

A b F u d ii . s 1 1 . q u m'® 

95 A b F u d ii . t i r . z u 

A F u d u . d i m . m a’'^ 

A F u d u . t a li . hi i . a 

a ' F . u d 11 . b a b b a r 
a F u d u . g es 


im-me-ri M {ana) Ri-5a-aA;- 

II bu-qu-nu 
11 II m-M-i 
II II a-mur-ri~i 
II ba-ri-i 
II ir-bi^^ 

II II 
ha-nn-u 
hit-ru-H 
sap-m 

im-me-ri ma~mit^^ 

II Ul 4 a 4 ui^^ 

g-jjZwy/iGS 

II bu-qu^nu 
du-ut-ru-'il 


wi-me-ri ir 4 Ui 
II 

II sur-qu 
II kis-sd 4 %i^^ 

[ ] 

pag-\Tu] 

§u-a, 
ma-[m-u] 
bi 4 t-[ ]74 


tak-me-su^^ 

ta4iu-'tV^ 

pi-su-d 

sal~mu 


Restored according to SLT 40 1:31, 

B omits ajia. Neither ribakii nor talhakti give 
sense, 

58 B lias s i . g a which induced me to read the 
corresponding sign as a (l)adly made) s i g , The 
sign in SLT 46 .I;32--34 does not look like ka; cf., 
however, Deiinel, Shy 112/15, etc. 

5 ® B has si.ga kur.ra. 

<'»« SLT 46 1:34 and a University of Pennsylvania 
Museum duplicate (29-16-202 1:3) show U r u . m 
instead of m a r . t ii . 

61 A has only ir~bi. 

6® Of. for this and the following entries Landsbex*- 
ger, Faundy p. 103 ff,, and my discussion of the word 
bitrfi in AlC index, s.t. 

68 B has immer ma-mi-tui. 

6‘» B has sal-la-tui. 


65 Instead of the u d u . b a r . Au . 1 u m of text 
E, Dr. Geers advises me to read (with Pinches) 
u d u . b a r . g a 1 . 1 urn on account of u ci u . b a r . 
g a 1 . 1 a in Deimel, SL, 537/78 and of the text UM 
29-16-571 enumerating 

u d u . b a r . gA 1 
udu.bar.sa (= SLT 47 11:1) 
udu.bar.sal( = SLT 47 11:2) 

The enigmatic terms &u-ut-ri of the Akkadian column 
of E have been misread by Meissner SAI 1130, 1139 
to su-ut4uy a mistake which Deirnel perpetuated in 
§I^y 74/364. An ingenious conjecture of Landsberger 
{AfOy X, 155) gives the solution: Au par-ri and Au 
par-rati!), i.e., respectively, bargamm and barsallum 
with glosses of the pupil using the Neo-Babylonian 
terms for “lamb” and “female lamb.” 

68 Restored by Dr. Geers following the text quoted 
in the preceding ixote. 


1 
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sheep for the ... . 
ditto plucked 

ditto ditto mountain- (bred) 
ditto ditto Ainurrian 
ditto for the oracle-priest 
ditto as incoming tax 
ditto ditto 


plucked sheep 

plucked mountain- (bred) sheep 
plucked m a r t u sheep 
70 sheep for the oracle-priest 
sheep as an offering 


fattened sheep 
fattened sheep 
75 fattened sheep 

sheep for the oath- (ceremony) 
sheep from the booty 
male .... -sheep 
female .... -sheep 
80 plucked .... -sheep 


fattened 

stout 

sheep for the oath-ceremony 
sheep from the booty 
(loan-word ending in -h^m) 
(loan-word ending in 4tim) 
ditto plucked 


breast-sheep (?) 
85 sheep as a gift 
stolen sheep 


breast-sheep (?) 
sheep as a gift 
stolen sheep 


sheep of the butcher 
g u r u § -fattened sheep 
guru ^ -fattened sheep 


carcass 

(loan-word ending in -u) 
fattened 


mutton (hung in the) shade (?)"® 
cooked mutton 
95 dried mutton 


[ ] mutton 

(loan-word ending in -qum) 

(loan-word ending in -swm) 

pickled(?) mutton 

roasted mutton 

white 

black 


A has g a b . b [a . r i(?)] . 

The interpretation of ^nif^ru is to be based on 
the following equation. 

am indebted for the reading of this line to Dr. 
Geers, who referred me ito Deimel, Sl, 399/29 == 
597/71. 


74 The reading “fattened,” fits very 

well, but bi-it could also correspond to the e of the 
Sumerian column. Ao/i Hguei. 

7® Literally: “sheep of the shade.” My interpreta- 
tion follows a suggestion of Dr. Jacobsen. 

76 These two Akkadian loan-words in Sumerian 
recur in the XVth tablet of our series; cf. Langdon, 
RA, XXXIV, 71, 75 ( == Van der Meer, Iraq, VI, 
144; Kish No. 77 IV:8-9). Of, also SLT 46 11:21-22 
u d u . z 1 . i 1 . q u m and udu.te.ir.zum. 
The latter I connect with tard^u, “to hang up (meat 
for drying or smoking),” 

77 go in F, the text A has: u d u . d i m . a , 

78 Ta&wesii from fewdsw, “to store, to pickle,” 
in a semantic parallel to nadH attested in both 
nuances (cf. my MO index, s.®,, and my article, 

XOIII, 15, n. 10), 

78 Tliis verb I discussed in OrienUtUa (N.S.), Vol. 
XI (not available on account of the war). 


70 This obscure equation recurs in the Vocabulaire 
He Bnixellea (TCL, VI, 35, 11:38). 

71 B has only u d u . a (correct to lao?). Cf, 
for this equation the Yale Syllabary (YOS, I, 35), 
1 . 211 (rib-ba-a-'ta) . 


72 For a discussion of the verb u ge cf. my “Eames- 
11,” index, s.w. 


73 B has u d u . k ur (!) . Of. Landsber- 

ger, AfO, X, 149 (also Deimel, SL, 110/5, 211/41 b, 
d, and 350/51) for this name of a fattening fodder. 
Correct Bezold, Gloss, p. 102a; gurttssU maennlichl' 
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sa-a-mii 
bii-ru~0^ 
dr-qa^^ . 

sv-u^^ 

immer ra-bu-u 


ii d u . g un . nu 
ii d u . s i g7 . s i g7 
u d u . § u g i 
u d u . su . g i . n a 
u d u . g a 1 
Missing 

[u d u . g a . n a] . g i g . d uii . g a^^^ 

[u d u . ii d u . g d . n a , g i g . d u gd 
[u d u] . s d. m 
[u d u . g a n] b a 
iidu.§u(?)[ pe 
[u d u . s u k u] 

U d ll . S u k U fin.ni d]^ i n n i] 

U d U . i U k U “i-pii-ni d]S[ j ^ ^ i] 

11 d u . U 4 . e ^ 
u do. U4 . [s a r] 
udu.mu.p[a,d a]®® 
u d u , d i n g i r . m u . p [a . d a] 
u d u . s a g . k i . [p a . d 
u d u . s i k i 1 . e . [ 

ii d u . n 1 g . d e . a^2 

u d u . 11 1 g , m u s s a 
u d u . n 1 g . s u m(!) . m a 
ii d u . n 1 g . p e §6 . a®® 
u d u . n 1 g . m u . s i g5 . [ ] 
u d 11 . n i g . ka t . suk(?)^^ 
u d u . § d, . g i . n a®® 
u d u . S il . g i . s u 
u d u . k i . m a 
udu.ki.maji.du.a 
u d u . k i . m a jfi . k a 1 a . g a 
u du . 
u d u . § u . i 
u d u . § ii . [f 1] . 1 a 
u d u . u . t a g . g a 

u d u . § ii . s u m . m a®® 

u d u . § u . s u m . m a 

u d u . § u . s u m . m a 


iz(!)Abv] 
uz-zu-ub-[bii] 
sa(!) Im“[to]®*'‘ 
sa nia-lhi-riY'^ 

[ 

immer ku-ru-um-ma-Pu , 
II nin-da-bi-e^" 

II tak-li-mu^'^ 

[II] is-se^e'-siLi 
[II arj-k^®® 


P has har-ru-lmu], 

81 P has 

82 P has 5e-e-[6w]. 

88 has Su-ffi-nu, cf, n. 149. 

Rtjstored following Lancisberger, Fauna, p. 103. 

® Restoration of Dr. Geers. 

88 The Sumerian entry is taken from A, the Akka- 
dian from B; the identification is not certain, but the 
margin of error does not exceed one line. It is even 
possible that 11 . 120 and 121 should be merged with 
u d u . k[iK!) . l[am1 (source A and P) instead of 
udu.gii(?).[ 1 . 


87 Restored according to the series Ana ittihi 
(Landsberger, MSL, I), p. 73, 11. 4' and 5'. 

88 Restored according to 1. 354. 

89 After SET 46 11:30. 

90 According to Deimel, 115/267. Hartman 
points at the fact that the corresponding entry of the 
Sumeilan list (SLT 46 11:31) is u d u . 11 1 g . S a , 
which he links to nig.SSi.a ~ kat'-ri^-e, “ritual 
offering/’ in Thureau-Dangin, EiL acc,, p. 70:19 ff. 

9« Cf. the corresponding entries SLT 46 II:2g--29: 
udu.sikil(!).la.ta (reading of Dr. Geers) 
and udu.sag.nu.sikil. 
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100 brown sheep 
dappled sheep 
■ yellow sheep 
old sheep 
normal sheep 
105 full grown 'sheep 
106-16 Missing. 

117 monstrous/ominous. sheep 
monstrous/ominoiis sheep 
sheep of/for a sale/pur chase 
120 sheep of a (fixed) price 


brown 

dappled 

yellow 


(loan-word ending in -u) 
full-grown sheep 


monstrous 
monstrous 
of /for a sale 
of a (fixed) price 


sheep for board/allowance 
ditto for the nindahu-oderiiig 
ditto for the taklimu-offeiing 
ditto for the e. -day ceremony 
ditto for the monthly ceremony 


sheep for the n i n n i -offering 
sheep for the n i n n i -offering 
125 sheep for the e . -day ceremony 

sheep for the new/full moon ceremony 
sheep for the oath-ceremony 
sheep for the .... - oath ceremony 
sheep for the .... -oath ceremony 
130 sheep for the purifica|}ion(?) 
sheep for an offering 
sheep as dowry 
sheep as gift 
sheep as ... . 

135 sheep as ... . 
sheep as ... . 

sheep as a spontaneous offering 
sheep as a spontaneous offering 
sheep (to be offered) at the grave 
140 sheep for the occupied grave 
sheep for the . . . . grave 
sheep of/f or the hand 
sheep of/for the barber 
sheep for the s u . f 1 . 1 a -prayer 
145 sheep for the laying-on of hands 
sheep given as a gift 
sheep given as a gift 
sheep given as a gift 


ditto of a spontaneous offering 
ditto ioT the grave 
ditto for the occupied ditto 
ditto . ... 

ditto of /for the hand 

ditto of/f or the barber 

ditto for recitations 

ditto for the laying-on of ditto 

ditto as a gift 

ditto of the dowry 

ditto of the deposit 


Of. SLT 43 11:3 ff., also Deirnel, SL, 597/214, 
= hiblti). 


of 1. 138 stands perhaps for gur 4 (conjecttire of 
Dr. Geers). 

98 C has 

97 The reading wiS qa(!)-tu 4 is necessitated by 

the wording of the Akkadian entry of the next line 
which presupposes by its second ditto sign a qdtu in 
the preceding line. For UpU qdt$ denoting a religious 
ceremony cf., e.g., Ungnad, Bahyloniaca, II, 261, and 
OLZ, 1906, p. 538; Jastrow, ReL, II, 278; MAOG, 
X, No. 1, 21, etc. ^ 

98 B has g u . s u m , m u here and in 11. 147-48. 


93 To be connected with the equation p e ss « 
sakdlu (Deimel, SL, 3546/83) with regard to sikilt% 
*'Erwerburi(f' (Bezold, Gloss, p. 2126) ? 


98 Note the three equations of II R 39:32—34 
e/f nig.si.ma, ga.ge.na <=* bi(!)~bil lib’-bi), 
and § a . g 0 , g u ro ( = ba~bal [libbi]) which corre- 
spond to 11. 133, 137, and 138 of our text. The suk 


99 C has §u-sum-mi-e. 
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B C 
>50 B o 
bG 
b 

, ' b 

b 


155 


160 


C 

.0 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

G 

0 


G 

G 

G 


C 

c 

c 

c 

c 


165 b G 
b G 

b 
b 
b 

170 b 
0 
b 
b 
B 

175 b 
B 
b 
b 
b 

180 b 
b 
b 
b 
0 

185 0 a 
0 a 
0 a 


a 

a 

o 

a 

a 

a 

a 

A 

a 

A 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 

a 


u d u . % ii r? . 55 u rr 
U d tl . Z U 17 . 25 U 1*7 
R d u . a . r a . z u 
u du . a , tus 
u d u . k i . s i . ga 
u d u . k i . s i . g a 

udu.ki.sa.ba 
u d u . s a . d uii 
ii d u . s u b . b 1 
udu.sub.sub.bi 
u d u . s u . u r . r a 
u d u . k i . a n . n a^°® 
u d u . k i . t 
R d u . k i . <isiN . 11 a 
[r d R . k i] . s k u r . r a 
[r d u] . m u . u n . [t] u m 
R d u . z i . g a 
[u d u . z i . g] a 
R d u . z i . g a 
RdR.zi.ga 

RdR.zi.ga.dil.dili ^ 

R d R . a . g a . z i 
[u d 11 . ] 

R d R . g a n a (m)(!?) . g i g . d ru . g a^io 
R d R . u d R . g a n a (m)(!?) . g i g . d rh . 
RdR.§d.mi^V 
R d u . g a n b a 
u d u . s i . g a 
ii d R . s i . n u . t Ui 2 
R d u . HU . n u . m e . a 
R d u . HU . n u . m e . a 
R d R . KA . ki-M!) k i 
R d R . z a g . su^^® 
g a n 4 m . R d 
g a n 

g a n <4 ni , a . a 
g a n 4 m . § a . a 
g a n d m . § . a 
g a n 4 1 11 . n R . s a . a 


ga 


II ni-qi~e ■ 
11 nap-ta-nu 
II 
II 

11 M-sik-ki-e 
II MAs^pp-^^ 

SU-'^ 

(no entry) 
ik-ri-hi 
a-'U-hi 
kap{f)-TU^^^ 

su-[m] 

su-[m] 

su-[id 
SU-M 
(no entry) 

(no entry) 

II 6‘W.~[ 

II ti-[hu-tu4\^^^ 

II 

II 

II m-[ ] 

[ ]-7iu-(lin{f) 

uz^z[%i-ub4)u] 

MU-i-rnu 

sd m[a-'^i-Ti] 

qaT-nu-d 

fiu-lus-su-ruY^^ 

ra-mu-d 

im-[me-n ] 

n{ ] 

I ] 


[ 


[ 


] 


^0“ C has f.e-es>-U^H. 

C has u ci u . a . t us . a 


; ri-im-ki. 


^ 102 por tiie meamrig of kisikki:t cf., e.g., Deimel, 
SL, 461/108 a-c. 

^03 O has Ici-u-^in, 

New value. 

Cf. Deimol, SL, 364/250. su.hr.ar.ra == 
takpirtu. Note that the term kapdru may also refer 
to malevolent magic activities. 


106 cl]p- ^ y Q. perhaps be corrected to 

a n . n a(t) . Cf., however, the next note. 

C repeats this equation: u d ii . k i , t u = 
^am4i. 

Dr. Geers proposes to read which 

would fit perfectly to the Sumerian entry of 1. 164 but 
is opposed by the sequence of equations in B. 

109 Restored according to the first tablet of our 
series: Thureau-Dangin, Syria, XII, 239. U, 33-36. 

“0 Dr. Jacobsen proposed the offered reading; 
g a n a (m) is to be considered a graphic variant for 
the g a . n a of the corresponding entries 11. 117-18. 
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sheep for the offering 
150 sheep for the offering 
sheep for the prayer 
sheep for the cleaning ceremony 
sheep for the offering for the dead 
sheep for the offering for the dead 
■ 155 

sheep for the regular offering 
sheep for the ^7iT^5w-prayer/gift 
sheep for the dsfp'W-priest^®^ 
sheep for the cleaning-ceremony 
160 sheep for the altar of the heaven 
sheep for the altar of IT t u 
sheep for the altar of Sin 
sheep for the altar of I s k u r 
sheep as an incoming delivery 
165 sheep as an expenditure 
[ ] 

sheep as an expenditure 
sheep as an expenditure 
sheep as a single expenditure 
170 sheep which goes first 

t 5 

monstroiis/ominous (?) sheep 
monstrous/ominous (?) sheep 
sheep of /for sale/purchase 
175 sheep of a (fixed) price 
sheep with horns 
sheep without horns 
sheep which has no hu 
sheep which has no hu 
180 . ... 

marked sheep 
sheep (lit. : ewes-and-rams) 
ewe 

fine (wen fed) ewe 
185 fine (well fed) ewe 
fine (well fed) ewe 
ewe which is not fine (well fed) 

111 This repetition of 11, 1 19-20 shows that B and F 
belong to different groups of manuscripts. Of. also 
the preceding note. 

112 A has s i . g a r(!) and B s i . g a r . Reading 
of Dr. Jacobsen. 

113 The verb h,asdru (fjussuru) appears in connec- 
tion with kaskasu (part of the liver, cf. Klauber, 
Pol, rel. Texte, p. Iv) and Hnnu (tooth). For the lat- 
ter cf. CT XII 14b: 5 Qii-si-rum aa sin-ni) (Holma, 
Koerperteile, p. 23) and SLT 248 11:7-8 s Cl . g u 1 = 

fia-si-ir-tui, sd.gul.gul ~ liu-au- 

ru-um. ' 


ditto oi the nigw-offering 
ditto of the divine repast 
ditto of the prayer 
ditto of the cleaning 
ditto for the kisikktd^^ 
ditto for the kispu 
(loan-word ending in -u) 
no entry 
prayer/offering 
dlfpw-priest 
cleaning 

(loan-word ending in -u) 
(loan word ending in -u) 
(loan word ending in -w) 
(loan word ending in -u) 
no entry 
no entry 
ditto [ ] 

ditto e[xpenditure] 
ditto ex[penditure] 
ditto ex[penditure] 
ditto [ ] 

[ ] 

monstrous 

monstrous 

of /for sale 

of a (fixed) price. 

horned 

clppped] 

loosened(?) 

we[ak] 

sh[eep ] 

ditto [ ] 


■ ^ 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] , 

114 Restored according to Deimel, SL, 78/31 (Ref- 
erence of Dr. Geers) . 

116 The gloss appears only in A. 

116 A has zag.ME. Dr. Geers referred me to 
Ur III references which show that z a g . u and 
zag.BtJ have the meaning “to mark, designate 
by a mark." Another interpretation is offered by 
Deimel, SL, 332/111: zag.x, “tithe." Cf. also 
n. 129. 

117 A has here and in the following lines g a n S, m , 
“ewe,” while B and C show h z , “she-goat," in 
the same entries. I adopted g a n a m accepting 
a z in equations based solely on the text C. 





.iis Restored according to SLT 40 III: Off, Du 
stands here for dO ; cf. my “Eaines Coll.” index. 


^2* The spoiling of this and the next entry is irregu- 
lar; cf, n. 110. 

122 Perhaps u z . s i . {g a r] , following L 176. 

Cf. for this erpiation n u m 
C'Zahn/ Beissflicge"’) of the XVth tablet (Lauds- 
bergor. Fauna, p. 133), where 11. 315 and 318 corre- 
spond to 218-10 of our text. B has kH ], which 
Dr, Geers restores to ki-liz-ztt], referring to Deimei, 
76/12 (correct uru to sw). 


nsG has hero hi instead of gag, and hi in- 
stead of g a . Cf. n. 44 for these corrections. 


3 20 B has in those two linos il z . 2/3 . t a . a4 
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, :a;o ..C ,/ ' g,a nam . -ii'. t.u- ■ 

a 0 C g ^ ^ u . u . t u 

100 a o o f g a 11 a m . s i 1 a4 . [d] u . 

a o o ! g ^ 11 a m . s i 1 a4 . s u b . b a 

a o o r g s. n a m . s i 1 a4 . li u 1 . [z] a 

C z] . lb . gig 

C [0 z] . s a . s u r 

195 C J ^ • g ^ E • S R b . b a^^® 

Q 11 z . g a . s ii b . b 

C u z , B 1-5 . s 11 b . b a 

Q ii z . b a b b a r 

C uz .ges 


11 z . g li n . a 
11 z . s i g 7 . s i g 7 
11 z . s u . g i 
u z . s u . g i . n a 
11 z . [s i 1 ] a4 . 

11 z . [s i 1 ] a4 . 
uz.g[a.gig.diin| .ga 
ii z . n a . g a . [g i g . d un . g 
11 z . s a m . a(!) 

11 z . g a n b a 
u z . s i . [t 1112]^^“ 
u z . s i , n u . t [U12] 

11 z . HU . n u . HI e . a 
11 z . HU . n u . m e . a 
m a § 

m a § . g a ] 
m a s . s a g . k a 1 
m a s . z 11 
m d ■ . z u . r a . a h 
m a s . s i g7 . s i g7^“‘^ 
m li s . 8 ii 6 . 1 a^2& 
mas. DU 
m li - DU 
m a s . n i t 
m a s . k u r . I’ a 
m a . g a b 
m 4 . g a b . r i 
m li s . n 1 g . d u . 


sabur-m 
[ /[a ] ur 

[ 

no entry 
no entry . 

110 entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
ki tu--a-m[i] 
kl [ta^-k-i 
no entiy 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 

a-ki-[ri-du] 

ka-a[z-za-mY^^ 

ku-z[a-Z'u] 

n[ ] 

il~n-[su ] 
su-a 

li4[i-duy'^^ 

td-aklhi] 

mdi] 
no entry 
no entry 
Ilda-I ] 
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ewe which has (alreacly) lambed [ ] 

ewe which has not (3^et) lambed [ ] 

190 ewe big with lamb which [ ] 

ewe which has miscarried 
ewe .... 
sick [she-goat] 

[she-goat] sick of diarrhea 
195 [she-goat] seized with a constriction 

[she-goat] seized with a cutaneous disease 
she-goat seized with a lung disease 
white she-goat 
black she-goat 
200 brown she-goat 
dappled she-goat 
yellow she-goat 
old she-goat 
normal she-goat 

205 she-goat giving birth to two iambs 
she-goat giving birth to three lambs 
monstrous/ominous she-goat 
monstrous/ominous she-goat 
bought she-goat 
210 she-goat of a (fixed) price 
she-goat which has horns 
she-goat which has no horns 
she-goat which has no hu 
she-goat which has no hu 
215 goat 

full grown goat 
leading/first goat 
gnawing goat 
gnawing goat 
220 browsing(?) goat 
bearded goat 
goat capable of begetting 
goat capable of begetting 
male goat 

225 mountain-bred goat 
breast-goat (?) 
goat as a gift 
goat as a present 


no entiy 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entiy 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entr^’^ 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
of twins 
of triplets 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entiy 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
goat 

(loan-word ending in -lum) 

leader 

gna[wer] 

gna[wer] 

ditto [ ] 

goat [ ] 

(loan-word ending in -ii) 

bre[eder] 

buck 

[moun]tain-goat 
no entry 
no entry 
ditto [ ] 


Landsberger’s translation of the parallel pas- 
sage as “gruene Fiiegei’' is very unlikely. In “Fames 
Coll.” I discussed the semantics of two homonymous 
Sumerian verbs: s i gv ; cf. index. s.*». 

125 With regard to this equation I have to quote 
the following interesting communication by Dr. Geers 
and Dr. Jacobsen: “The Old-Babylonian Vorl&ufer 
gives in this neighborhood a m a § . z a . 1 a , which 
should therefore correspond to the m a s . s uc . 1 a 
and furnishes a value z a , s a for the sign ka + s a , 


‘beard.’ Dr, Jacobsen pointed out that such a pronun- 
ciation is also attested by Aria ittisu Vllth tablet 
111:20-21 (Landsberger, MSL, I p. 101) : s a . t e . n a 
b t . i n . m a = ‘the beard on his cheek 

he caused to grow.’ ” 

126 Restored according to 1. 2G0. 

127 H has m a i t a ; C has ]. For 

taUiL cf. Landsberger, AfO, X, 159. 

126 Cf. Deimel. SL, 597/214. 
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■ ' if' 


I /-''I' *' ^ 




iiii-i'k 


III, 


. b 
230 b 


'C 

c 

c 

c '■ 

240 C a 
C a 


[m i, S] . z a g . su^29 

'd-[n-sw ■ 

[m i § . s a . k 41 s . d 

m{-[ ] ■ 

m a s . n f g . m u s s a 

, , , no entry 

m d § . n i g . [p e] S6 . a 

110 entry 

m d s . n 1 g . [ ] 

no entry 

md§.[ p3i 

no entry 

m d s . s [a r(?) . ] 

no entry 

m [d § . ] 

no entry 

[md§. ] 

no entry 

m d s , [ ] 

no entry 

m d s , [ ] 

no entry. 

s i 1 a4 

pu-^a-du 

s i 1 a 4 . g a 

II si-zib 

s i 1 a 4 . g a . n a g . a 

si-iz-ba-[nuY 

s i 1 a 4 . g a . n a g . a 

II [ ] 

s i 1 a 4 . g a . n a g . a 

iii[ ] 

[s i]l a 4 . [m] d § 

no entry 

[s i]l a4 . [e]bur^33 

no entry 

[s i 1 a 4 . e n . t e . n a] 

no entry 

[s i 1 a 4 . a.lum]^^^ 

no entry 

Missing.^ 


s i i a4 . [u z] 

pu-[Jia-du] 

SAL . s i 1 a 4 . [u z] 

pu-[J),at4u] 

s i 1 a 4 . n i 

Im-rd-pu 

SAL . s i 1 a 4 . n i 

}iu-mp4u 

s i 1 a4 . 

lil4i-du 

SAL . 8 i 1 a4 . 

Iil4i4u4 

SAL . AS . QAR 

'u-[ni-‘qu] 

[sal.As.qar ] 

no entry 

[sal.As.qar ] 

no entry 

[sal.As.qar . n a m . e n . n 


Missing. 


[sal.As.qa . d a g a l(?)]i38 

e-ri4s4i 

[sal.As.qar ] 

no entry 

[sal. A s]. QAR . u § . z u 

pi4i4u^‘^^ 

[sal].As.qar . u ^ . n u . z u 

la p[i4i4uY^^ 

sal.As.qar . a m a ,^(!) 

su-pu-n4Ui 



a m 

Ti4-[mu\ 

gii4.db^^‘^ 

mi4-TU4 

gU4.nindd^^^ 


gU4 . 

lii-'d 


249-55 
256 c a 


260 c a 
c a 


265 coo [sal.As.qar . n a m . e n . : 

266-74 Missing. 

275 coo [SAL.AS.QA . d a g a l(?)]i38 

coo [sal.aS.qar ] 

cab [SAL.ASj.QAR . U § . 2; u 

c a b [salJ.as.qar . u ^ . n u . z i 

cab SAL.AS.QAR. am a. ^(!) 

280 a b g U 4 

a b a m 

o o (H) g 114 . a 

a b (H) g U 4 . n i n d 

0 o (H) gU 4 . 

*29 B lias z a g . LA ; cf. 11 . IIG. 

*39 Dr. Geers refers me to SDT 46 III ; 33 mag,- 
s a . S I r . g 1 ri’^ . 

*31 The lacuna between H. 234 and 239 is to be 
filled mth the entries of SLT 46 III;. 30 £f. 

132 Laudsberger’s restoration. For the original 
Sumerian entries cf. 11. 342-44. 


183 Restored following SLT 35 rev If: Off, (Dr. 
Geers). The reading ebur in 1. 24G is necessitated by 
the following entry, For summer and winter lambs 
cf. Landsberger, 4/0, X. 157, and n. 70. 

134 For A.LUM describing plants and animals cf. 
my “Fames Coll.” index, s,». 

135 In C the last two entries have not entirely dis- 
appeared: I ]-6a-{ ] and J J are preserved 

in the Akkadian column. 
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marked goat 
230 .... goat 

goat as dowry 
goat as gift 
goat [ ] 

goat [ ] 

235 goat [ ■ ] 

g[oat ] 

[goat ] 
goat [ ] 

goat [ ] 

240 lamb 

suckling lamb 
milk-fed Iamb 
milk-fed iamb 
milk-fed lamb 
245 male lamb 
summer lamb 
winter lamb 
A.nxjM-lamb 
249-55 Missing 
256 male lamb 
female lamb 
early/spring lamb, male 
early/spring lamb, female 
260 mature male lamb 
mature female iamb 
kid 

[kid ] 

[kid ] 

265 [fattened kid] 

266-74 Missing 
275 [bred/full kid] 

[kid ] 

[ki]d which knows the male 
[k]id which does not know the male 
kid of the fold 
280 ox 

wild ox 
bull 

bull-calf 


no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entrj^ 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 
lamb 
ditto milk 
milk-drinker 
ditto [ ] 
third time [ ] 
no entiy 
no entry 
no entry 
no entry 


male lamb 
female lamb 
early (lamb) 
early (lamb, female) 
able to breed 
able to be bred 
kid 

no entry 
no entry 


bred (kid) 
no entry 
opened 
not opened 
folded 
ox 

wild ox 
bull 

bull-calf 

ox (literary term) 


i'** This line appears also in the so-called “Vocabu- 
lary Long” published by Bezold in Festschrift Leh- 
7tiannr-Haupt” Lines 13-17 of this text run: 

g U4 . b mi-i-iru} (cf. 1, 282) 

g U4 . n i n d a mi-iAru] (cf. 1. 283) 

gU4.giS.di3i. a (cf. 1. 8) 

gU 4 .gi§.tag.ga w4-b*-r«] (cf. 1. 293) 

niuda mi-[i-ru\ 

For the term g U 4 . S, b cf. also my MC index, s.®. 

143 Cf. preceding note. 


138 C interchanges 11. 258-59 and 2G0-61 


137 Restored according to 1. 73, 


138 Restored according to SLT 46 IV: 10, 
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285 a 0 


290 a 0 
A 0 


.ud(l) .dirigi^4 


[ ] a4ap 

[ ¥1^ 

[ ]4htU4 
[ j-ru-'d 
[ yiu-iX 

[ ] 

atAa-fi 


t^Ml 




;ii ;f 






295 a b 
Ab 
a b 
Ab 
a b 
300 Ab 
o B 
a B 
a B 
a B 
305 a B 
a b 
..a b 
a B 
a B 
310 a B 
a b 
a B 
a B 
a b 
315 a b 
a b 
a b 
a o 
a b 
320 a B 
a B 
AB 
a B 
a 0 
325 o B 


. gis . t a g . g a^^^ 

.[ ] 

i. ].bal 

. [§^].gai^8 
,su.gi 
1 . § u] . g i . n a 
. m a li 
. a 1 i m 


. s e . s 1 g 5 . g a 
. § 4 . s a 
. t i . t i 

. [k u]s(?) . b i . n 


. al i m 

. d u m u .an. na^^^ 

. s a g . k i . b a b b a r 
. k u n . b i g 
[. a^^o 

■ m 

. [b a r] . m u 


.[ ] . StJN 

•S ig 
, II i m 
‘Sig .ga 
, k a I a . g a 
. Su.ti.a 
, a r . A ix m 


M si-tu mah-l ] 

[ 

gu-uk~kal-la-an^ 

qulAi-'Zu 

U-i-bi 

SU^'“ 

a4i'm4)u~'A^^^ 

piiAa^ri ' 
ma-Tu-'u 
11 darnqa 
kar4d-nu--'d^"^^‘^ 
siAa-nu-d 
[ ]-mu-[ ] 

ha’^nu-'u 
eAu-u 

ku-sa-riq-qtd^^^ 

aAap pu-tdAu ba.at^^' 
M 

{al]ap me^e 
II na-a-[n] 

[ ] 

[ ]4u{f)-‘nn 

[ ] 

alap [ ]Aa-nii 

up-piiAid^^ 

fi>ar-pu 

enAd 

dan-ntf, 

[ 1 

aAap ma-a-a-alAud-^'^ 




f- 


■“ Delmel, HL, 297/8S lias g Ui . u d . d 1 r i g , g a 

ssaWa-n. ■ ' ' ■ 

Of. my MO indox» «.», “gigtaggft.” 

146 A seems to have sak instead of tu. Perhaps to 
be emended: g m . / g n k k a 1 / . t u . Of. n. 27. 

^4’ B has gu-uk-kal-la-nu. 

i48Bestored according to K 1X377:6 (CT, XIX, 
PI. 4) but cf. g U4 . § a . g U4 , discussed by Meissner, 
BAWb, II, 61. 

149 Hence: guhiginakkix, but cf. n. 83. 


466 1 take alimhii (reading after Landsberger, 
Fauna, p. 93, n. 1) as a learned loan-word from a 
Sumerian, a 1 i m / a li p , wMch itself is an Akka- 
dian loan-word in that language (“Eiickentleluumg”). 

464S.lt 46 IV: 29-31 has three entries beginning 
with g U4 . il , I ] . Connect with the musical 
instrument S, . 1 a (Deimel, §L, 334/166) with re- 
gard to the well-known bull-headed harp of Ur? 

464a Cf. the equation a 1 i m = kar-m-nu-u in the 
Sumero-Akkado-Hittite vocabulary KBo I 52:11. 
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285 [ ] 


[ ,, ] 

[ ] 

290 [ ] 

spare ox (for the plow) 
ox [ ] 

ox for the sacrifice 
ox [ ] 

295 [ ] 

, oxherd 
old ox 
[iior]mai ox 
300 big ox 
wisent 

barley- (fed) ox 
fine barley- (fed) ox 
305 well fed ox 

ox with (protruding) ribs 

beautiful ox 
heavenly ox 
310 wisent 

ox coming from heaven 
ox with white front 
ox with black tail 
water ox 
315 river ox 

ox [ ] 

oxf ] 
ox [ ] 

320 late/fall ox 

early/spring ox 
weak ox 
strong ox 

ox received as a loan 
325 ox for the m a r § u m 

B has only g lu . n a . 

153 A has (g ii4 . s] i g7®^0) . a . 

154 A lias ki-sa~rli]-gi. 

155 A has g 114 . g a 1 = [ ]-i£; B, gu4.dumu.- 
a n . n a = a-[ ]. Correct gal into d u m u ? 

156 Cf. Deimel, SL, 297/20: gU4.an.na = 
a-lu-ti. 

. 157 So according to B. 

158 Reading of Dr. Geers. 


ox [ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

[ ] 

spare (ox) 

[ ] 

for the [ ] 

whose Mu is [ ] 

[ ^ ] 

with gukkalM-defiign(7) 

oxherd 

old 

(loan-word ending in 


fattened 

ditto fine 

with big belly 

with (protruding) ribs 

[ ] 

beautiful 

eZ?2-demon 

wisent 

alu-demon 

ox whose front is ... . 
which is black 
water ox 
river ox 


ox[ ] 
late (ox) 
early (ox) 
weak ■ 
strong 
[ ] 

ox for the 7naiaUu-weLgon (?) 

159 A has zib-hat-8[u ^al-mat], “his tail [is black],” 

160 Dr. Geers restored this and the next line. 

181 Cf. a b . b a r . m u 1 in the “ VorUufer'* 
SLT 59:6. The Akkadian entry Deimel, 74/264 
does not fit in here. 

162 A seems to have [.ppt-Zw. 

163 iTor maialtu as part of a wagon Dr. Jacobsen 

refers me to Vth tablet 1.60 ff, (Meissner, 

AOTU, I, 22, 11. 80 fl., p, 32). . 
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g 114 . a r . g 1 d . d a 

gU 4 .>i .in . gi 

g 114 , d a . a , a . s li 

g U4 . m u . 4 

g U4 . [ ni u] . 3 

[g U4 . m u] . 2 

[gn4 . mu] . 1 

a b . 

a b . § i 1 a m 

a b . g a r . r a 

[ab. • ] 

ab.d.ki.mu.un. mus 
[ ab. ] 
ab .u(!) . tu 
a m a r 
a m a r . g a 

[a m a r] . g a . i . k li . e 
amar.ga.i.nag.e 
a m a r . g a . i . ka+ud . 
amar.suhi.sulj- 
a m a r . b ^ n . d a 
[a m a r . k a] I a . g a 
a m a r . § u . k a 1 a . g a^®® 
[a m a r . ] . k a 1 a 

[a m a r . z u] . z 
[a m a r . ] 

a m a r . U4 . ^ . e § 
amar.U4.sar 
a n s e 

a n s i b i r 

[d] u r . t u [r] 
a n s 

anSe.nun.na 
anSe.gir.nun.na 
a n s e . u i g . i 4 
a n s e . b d r . 1 
a n § e . u , z a 
a n s e . siSg i g i r 
a n § e . siSm a r . g i d . d a 
a n 5 e . d . b a 


II [ J 
hu-H-ri 
II H-iz-hu 
II II ik-ka4u(!) 
II II in-ni-qa(J) 
II II 

nie4u4a-a-a^^^^ 

iq-du 

dan^nu 


pa-ru-u 

da-am~da-(ani) -m u 
ku-da{n)-nu 
i-rne-ri si-mit4u4} 
II mi-ru~duP^ 

II ku-UH-mi-y}'^^^ 

II nar4cab4u4}'^'^ 

II e-7dq-qu^'^^ 
di-hu-H 


16 4 A has M e-riq-qa, 

165 The Akkadian column of B is partly preserved: 
{ J-fs-guM, [ ytum, [ ]-tum; these entries, however, 
are too fragmentary to foe connected with the five 
lines of the Sumerian column. 

166 The last sign in this line looks like but 

its meaning remains entirely obscure. ' 

167 A has clearly ka -fun, but in SET 37 11:2 we 
have [a] m a r . g a . KA +ud(1) . b a standing prob- 
ably for amar.ga.sub.ba. 


169 This line shows that su.kala is not always to 
be transcribed with 1 i r u (m) (Deimel, SL, 354/278 


1^6 Restored after Deimel, §L, 56/10; Si^apin 
z u . z U = lum-mu-du. 
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ox tor me wagon 
ox, 

ox for the threshing 
ox, four years (old) 
ox, three years (old) 
ox, two years (old) 
ox, one year (old) 
cow 

. . -cow 

. . -cow 


cow 


cow which has calved 

calf^ ,, , 

suckling calf 

calf which feeds milk 

calf which drinks milk 

calf which sips(?) milk 

restive 

young calf 

strong calf 

strong calf 


ditto [ ] 

calf (male) 

ditto [ ] milk 

ditto which feeds ditto 

ditto which suckles ditto 

ditto which sips ditto 

playful (calf) 

frisky (calf) 

strong 


ditto [ ] 
train[ed] 


350 trapned calf] 


calf for the esscsa-day 
calf for the U 4 . s a r -day 
donkey 

355 saddle-donkey 

male donkey of the fold 
mule 

■ ■ ^ , mule ;■■■ 
mule 

360 donkey for the harness 
sumpter donkey 
saddle donkey 
donkey for the chariot 
donkey for the wagon 

365 donkey of the team 


call I or the csses'j^-ceremony 
ditto for the month (ly c.) 
donkey 
racer^^^ 


mule 

donkey for the harness 
ditto loaded with a pack 
ditto with a saddle 
ditto chB>riot * 
ditto wagon 


175 Of. for this translation G. Meier in ZA, XLV, 


171 For agdlu, '‘Reitasel,” cf. now G. Meier, ZA, 
XLV, 211, 

17a The reading gig a indicated by our gloss is 
in harmony with Deimel, SL 547/43, where a value 
ending in ‘V/” is required. Dr. Geers refers me to 
Ebeling, MAOO, III, No. 3, 35, with the gloss 
KUN . g a . 


177 A has— for lack of space — only II nar. 

178 A has anSe.mar.gId.da ={II e-n]q~Qa. 
178 A omits the sign b al . B has te-nu-ri instead 

of di-nu-ii. For (S,) ,bal with the meaning endtu, 
“team,” cf. Lautner, Altbabyl. Fersonenmiete, p, 90, 
n. 302, and p, 91 n. 304; furthermore, Deimel, SL, 
334/18-19. 


173 H has im-mir Meaning? 
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,a''U; 

. ,0 0 

„ , Ab' 

a b 
370 a b 
.Ab: 
, a b 
Ab 
a b 
375 a b 


' a 
a 
■ a 
► a 
380 a 
a 
A 


(H) a n § e . a . a b . b a^®<^ 

(H) ; d u r . g irs ■ 
a n § e . gu . dA 
a n § e . g il . d 6 
a n § e . g U 4 . u d^®^ 
a n s e . d i n g i r . r a 
a n § e . 1 u g a b®^ 
an^e.kur.ra 
a n § e . e d i n . n a 
a 11 s e . KU . ka(?) . ik . k f d . e 

d u r . g u . d 6 

dur.gu.de 

[d ur] . g U4 . u d . gU4 . u d 

[d u r . g i] rsC?) 

d u r . g 4 . a [m a § (?)] 

e m d 


i-hi4u 

M-nu-ii 

m-gi-gu 

M-gi-gu 

ra-qi-du 

i-me-fii-lu 

II mr-ri 

pu-ri-mu 

i-me-ri M sap-ra pa ( f)~ 

mu-'d-n 

na-gi-gu 

sd-gi-gu 

raq-qi-du 

ak/q-si-la}^^ 

[ Ymu 
a-to-wja] 


GLOSSARY OF NEW, RARE, AND OTHERWISE 
REMARKABLE WORDS AND VALUES 


I. SUMERIAN 


a (g iu) , 314 
a . ga . 2 i (u d u) , 170 
A.LUM (s i 1 a4) , 248 
4 (a n § e) , n. 179 
d, . b a 1 (a n § e) , 365 
d . 1 d (g U4) , 302 
alim (giu), 301,310 
a 1 i m or a 1 i p , n. 150 
AMA§ {read: u . a) , 21, 279 
a n . n a (g U4) , 309 
a Sx . 1 u m , 12 
b a r .'g a 1 . 1 u m (u d u) , 78 
b a r . m ii 1 . (d b) , n. 161 
bar. mu i (gU4), 316 
bar. SAL . 1 u m (u d u) , 79 
b a r . s !i . g a (u d u) , 80 
b d r . 1 d (a n § e) , 361 
b d r . . 1 d ( a n § e) , 174 

d a . a . a . § li (g U4) , 328 
d a g a i (sal.as.qar) , 275 
d i m . m a (u d u) , 96 
d i n g i r . m u . p d . d a , 128 
d i r i g (g U4) , 291 

180 Only partly written in A. 

181 D lias [g U 4 ] . u d, . g U4 . 11 d, . 


260s 


311 


DU (m d ) , 222s 
DU (sal) (sila4) , 
d u . d s . s a , 355 
du , n. 54 

d u m u . a n . n a (g U4) , 
d u r . t u r , 356 
d . g u r u § (u d u) , 92 
e b u r (s i 1 a4) , 246 
e n . t e . n a (s i I a4) , 247 
^ . b d r . 1 d (a n § e) , n. 174 
e z e n . i . k u . e (u d u) , n. 35 
g a , 242s, 341s 
g a (§ u b . b a) , 45, 196 
g d . a m a 5 (?) (d u r) , 381 
g a . g 1 g . d uii . g a , 207 
gd.na.gig.duii.ga, 117s 
gab (u d u , m d S) , 84, 226 
g a b . r i . a (u d u . m d .^) , 85, 227 
gag (§ u b . b a) , 44, 195 
g a n a . g i g . d uii . g a , 172s 
g a r . r a (d b) , 335 
giga, n. 172 
gir, n. 11 

188 The Sumerian list Brit. Mus. 48128:4-6 (CT, 
XIV, PI, 12) lists after ange,lugal(!) the fol- 
lowing items: a n § e . e r i , “donkey belonging to 
a slave/' and anSe.eri.dil.dili, “donkey 
belonging to a singly working slave." 
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donkey of the Sea-(land) 

(quick) foal . 
braying donkey 
braying donkey 
370 hopping donkey . 

donkey belonging to a god 
' donkey belonging to the king 
mountain-bred donkey^®^ 
desert donkey 

375. donkey whose .... are open(ed)(?) 


camel 

foal 

brayer 

roarer 

hopper 

donkey of a god 
ditto of the king 
horse 

wild donkey 

donkey whose thighs are 
open(ed) (?) 
foal 
brayer 
roarer 
hopper 


foal 

braying foal 
braying foal 
hopping [foal] 

380 [quick fojal (?) 

, foal of the f[old(?)] 
donkey mare 


mare 


g 1 r . a g . a (u d u) , 5 
gi r . g u . 1 a (u d u ), 4 
girs (dur) , 367, 380 
i s s u (u d u) , 93 
gi § , n. 14 

gi§ . d u . a (gU4) , n. 142 

gi § . t a g . g a (gU4) , n. 142, 293 

g iA . d II . a (u d u) , 8 

gu.d4 (an§e), 368s 

g u . d 4 (d h r) , 377s 

g U4 . g a 1 , n. 155 

g U4 . s a , g a , 297 

g U4 . u d (a n s e) , 370 

g U4 . u d . g U4 . u d (d u r) , 379 

gukkal, 23,296(0 

gurus (u d u) , 90 

gurus (Id), n. 6 

har; cf, u ’ 5 

b 4 s , n. 185 

HU , 178s, 213s 

HUL . z a (g a n a m) , 192 

i b . 1 4 (gukkal), 26 

1 d (g U 4 ) , 315 

KA . s 1 g (u d u) , 67s 


ka+ud (ga), 344 
KA+UD.ba, n. 167 
k a 1 a (g) (k i . m a h) , 141 
ki.mah.kala.ga, 141 
ki.si.ga (udu), 153s 
k i . s a . b a (udu), 155 
kid, n. 185 
kir (udu) , 180 
kd (ga) , 342 
k U 5 . k Us . d a (udu), 29 
KUN . ga , n. 172 
k u § . b i . n 4 (g U 4 ) , 307 
1 as . a (udu), 88 
1 d . g u r u § , n. 6 
1 d . ni g a , n. 6 
1 i p i § , n. 12 
m a b (g U 4 ) , 300 
Mug; cf, d . k i .... 
mu.p^.da (udu), 127 
na.gd.gig.duii.ga, 208 
n a . r i . g a (udu), 32 
nd (gU 4 ), n. 152 
nag (g a) , 242s, 343 
n a m . e n . n a , 73s, 265 


In this difficult equation Dr. Geers proposes to 
connect i k . k i d . e with paO and to read 
the third (Sumerian) sign as hds, “thigh,” A has 
clearly ur-ra instead of ^op~ra. 

188 B has only [ hii. 


183 TMs was most probably the meaning of this 
entry in the original Sumerian list. 
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NE . ai T . r a (u' d u) , 56 
Ni . a g . a (ii d ll) , 6 
n i . z ii . a ' (ii d ii) , ■ 86 ■ 
n 1 g . d u . a (ii d u) , 228 
nig. k a t: . SUK (u d u) , 137 ■ 
ni g.mii.sigr, , [ ■] > 135 
nig. p e S6 . a (u d u ) , 134 
n i g . § a . a , ii. 90 
iiiga/u , 11. 7 ' 
niga ( 111 ), 11.6 

11 i g n (ii d ii) , 2 

peso, n. 91 
ri.ri.ga (ndii), 31 
s a (cf, also z a) , n. 125 
H a . k e s . d a (m ai) , 230 
s a . « i r . s i r (in a s) , n. 130 
^ a? (g ild , 308 
s a d . g a 1 , 59s 
s a d . n i m , 57s 
s a g . k i . p ti . d a (u d u) , 129 
s a g . n u . s i k i 1 ( u d u) , n. 91 
si. gar, 176, 211(?) 
si.il (u d ii) , 65 
s i . i 1 . 1 ^ (u d u) , 63, 66 
s i g . s u d , n. 19 
sig7.sig7 (mis) , 270 
s i ki 1 . e . [ ] (ii du) , 130 
sikil.la,ta(udu) , n. 91 
s i 1 . q ii m (u d u) , 94 
s u . gu 1 . (g ii 1) , n. Ill 
s ii <5 .la (mis), 221 
s u b . b i (u d u) , 157 
s u b . s u b . b i (u d ii) , 158 
s ii d u (u d u) , 11 . 21 
sno = asx;, n. 15 
s ii h . s u 1} (a m a r) , 345 


s u 1 u b ii (u d u ) , 16 
s a . a (g a n a m) , 184s 
: ii,. ga (giu)', 297: .■ 

. gi . gu To, n. 95 
§ a . g i . n a , n, 95 
sa . gi . Buk , 138 
s a , s u r , 43, 194 
sa . sa (gui) 5 305 
silam (ab) , 334 
s u . g 1 . n a , 104, 204, 299 
s u . k a 1 a . g a (a m a r) , 358 
s u . t a g . g a (u d u) , 145 
s u . u r . r a (u d u) , 159 
sub, 44s, 195s 
sub (g a n a rn . s i 1 ad , 191 
t a g , 62 

t a h . b i ..a (u d u) , 97 

ti.ti (gud, 306 

t i r . z u m (u d u) , 95 

Tu , 27, 296 

li.a (u dll), 21 

d . k i . m u . u n . mus/zir , 337 

Us (u d u) , 9 

UD (ii du) , n. 41 

i%g6 (ud u) , 89 

u rs . iu b . b a , 46, 197 

U r u . m u^i (u d u) , n. 60 

z a (cf, also s a) , ii. 125 

z a g . sd , 187, 229 

zag.u, n. 116 

zag.x, n. 116 

zi .in . gi (gud , 327 

zin; cf, stih mu§ , 

z i z . a 4 (u d u) , 87 

z u . z u (a m a r) , 350 


II. AKKADIAN 


ia-a-el-nu, 33 

j, n. 33 
ibil’Uj 366 
hahal Hbbi, 138 
hibil libbi, ii. 95 
agdlu^ 355 
izbu, 117, 172 
mzuhUf 118, 173 
ak/q-si4ai 380 
aMlu (Uzbu)^ 342 
aZi, 311 
eM, 309 




lillidUf 223, 260 
lilUttu, 261 
345 

almMj 300s 
enitUj n, 179 
eneq%i, 343 
iqdUy 346 
aq/k-si~laj 380 
Urdy 19 
irtUj 84 
arfyUy 333 
efistu, 275 




arru, 4 

msuruy 8, n. 14 
attdrUj 291 
btru, 283 
bw^u, 340 
buqqunuy 67, 80 
bitrdy 74, 92(?) . 

bargalkhriy 78, n. 65 
burrd ( = burrumu)y 101 
barsaMmy 79, n. 65 
magzazu, n. 11 
gukkalldim), 15, 23 
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^gukkalldmi, 27, 296 
garahu, 45 
gurusM, 90^ n. 73 
gistaggil, n. 145 
da[idsu]j 328 
damdmn{7n)'d^ 358 
diml, 365 
dutnt^ 81 
zibbdnu, 26 
handj 7^, 265 ' 
hisirum, n. 113 
fj^ussuruy 177 
TiasirtUy ii. 113 
Jparib/ptu, 141 
JiurapUy 258 
htiraptu,259 
^aM, 46 
kubbuluy 28 
kudannu, 359 
kizzUy 11. 123 
kuzazu, 219 
kazzdzuy 218 
kamdsu, n. 77 
takmesu, 96 
k%s%kkdy 153 

kusariqqdy Z19 

kapruy 159 
takpirtUy n. 105 
kurkurrdnuy 48 
karsdnuy 305, n. 15 P 
kisaJjdydy 155 
kissatUj 87 
katrdy n. 90 
lummuduy 350 
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lipit qdtSy n. 92 . ■ 

md (alap me) , 814 
mini, 11 . 142/282 
maJphUy 42 
mihruy 85 
misitUy 30 
masgaUtm, 216 
'^^niaialtUy 825 
ndgiguy 368, 377 
naddy n. 77 
nu}},Uy 43 
na^d (sizbu)y 344 
7iis qdti, 144, n. 97 
stsUy 373 
sakdluy n. 93 
siddii), 17 
sikkatu, 44 
sikiltUy U. 93 
silqumy 94 

sule (neU or barbari)y 40s 

sulu(m)lidy 16, nn. 19 and 20 

samdnuy 57 

supurttUy 279 

suTudUy 361 

pd (mesd)y 54 

putaruy 302 

pasilldy 12 

pardy 357 
suparruruy 81 
parrUy parratu, n. 65 
patdy 875 
^ildy n. 173 
^illdnUy 306 
^imittUy 360 
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SUPplly 11, 41 
qulliziiy 297 
qummdmiy 34 
qarndyl76 
rihbdtUy n. 71 
Tibaktu{d. talbaMu)y 66 
rakdbuy n. 14 
rukhuy 56 
rakkdbuy 9 
ramdy 178 
rapadUy 58, 60 
rdqiduy 370, 379 

ra-m-biy 22 

Mgiguy 369, 378 
sugindy 104, n. 83 
suginakkdy 299, ii. 149 
UzhdnUy 242 
UtUy294 
samnuy 11 
sand, 367 
susummdy 146 
sap§u, 75 
sapru, 875 
sassatUy 59 
* suthuy n. 65 

taJpd, 97 
takMy 204 

talbaktu{Gi, ^dbaktu), 66 
tuniqdnuy 64 
tenuru, n. 179 
tard^UyXi. 76 
tashdy 224 
tir§um, 95 
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THE SONGS OF THE HARPERS^ 

MIRIAM LICHTHEIM 


I. THE DISCUSSION OF HARPERS’ ^ 
SONGS SINCE THEIR 
DISCOVERY 

O N THE north wall of the passage 
leading from the enter hall of his 
tomb (No. 50 at Thebes) into the 
inner shrine the priest Neferhotep is 
shown seated at a table piled high with 
food offerings. His wife sits at his side, and 
in front of him squats a harper (now de- 
stroyed). The words which he sings to the 
accompaniment of his harp are engraved 
above the group (PL VII). The first part 
of the song, which contains its chief bur- 
den, runs as follows: 

How reposed is this righteous lord! 

The kindly fate has come to pass. 

Bodies pass away since the time of the god. 
New generations come in their place. 

Re shows himself at dawn, 

Atum goes to rest in the Western Mountain. 
Men beget, 

Women conceive, 

Every nostril breathes the air, 

Dawn comes aiid their children have gone to 
their tombs. 

Make holiday, 0 priest! 

Put incense and fine oil together to thy nos- 
trils 

And garlands of lotus and rrm^-flowers upon 
thy breast; 

While thy sister whom tiiou lovest sits at thy 
side. 

Put song and music before thee, 

Cast all evil behind thee; 

1 1 acknowledge in profound gratitude the many 
valuable suggestions and critical observations made 
by Professors John A. Wilson, Henri Frankfort, 
and Keith C. Seele. I am especially indebted to Pro- 
fessor Seele, who has generously placed at my dis- 
posal his hand copies and photographs of the two 
liitherto unpublished harpers' songs from the Theban 
tombs of Paser and Piay and additional hand copies 
and photographs of several of the other harpers’ 
texts. 


Bethink thee of joys 

Till that day has come of landing 

At the land that loveth silence 

< Where > the heart of the son-whom-he-loves 

does not weary. 

Make holiday, Neferhotep the justified! 

Thou good priest pure of hands. 

I have heard all that happened to the , 

Their buildings have crumbled, 

Their dwellings are no more; 

They are as if they had not come into being 
Since the time of the god. 

It was this song which, having been pub- 
lished by Dtimichen- in 1869, received, in 
1873, its first translation and commen- 
tary at the hands of Stern’’ and, together 
with the '^AnteP^ song published in the 
following year,4 formed, the basis for all 
subsequent discussion of ^The Harper's 
Song.'' According to Stern, the harper 
sang at a mortuary feast celebrated in the 
tomb in honor of the deceased. His song 
urged the survivors to enjoy life while it 
lasts. And it is such a mortuary feast 
which Herodotus had in mind when he 
wrote that in their festival gatherings the 
Egyptians pasji^ed a wooden image of a 
dead man around in a coffin and exhorted 
each other to drink and make merry.^ 

These views of Stern are important as a 
statement of the problems, not as their 
solution. All his conclusions need to be re- 
vised, but they aptly indicate the ques- 
tions which the song raises and which can 
be stated as follows: (1) What is the na- 
ture and purpose of the song? (2) At what 
occasion or occasions was it performed? 

2 Hiatorische Inschriften altaegyptischer Denkmdler, 
ir, 40. 

3 zAs, XI <1873), 58-63 and 72-73. 

4 TSBA, III (1874), 380-81 and 385-87. 

5 Herodotus ii. 78. 
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At : the time of Stern’s writing the 
Egyptian literary and archeological ma- 
terial which has a bearing on the prob- 
lems of harpers’ songs was not sufficiently 
known. Hence too much weight was ac- 
corded to the observations of the Greek 
writers led by Herodotus. Ever since 
Stern,, the “banquet” of Herodotus has 
loomed large in the discussion, although 
the Greek writer had made no mention 
of harpers and although we have no 
Egyptian evidence to bear out his descrip- 
tion of Egyptian banqueting custom. 
Thus the applicatioh of this Herodotus 
passage has prejudiced the inquiry into 
the nature of the feasts at which the 
harpers’ songs were supposedly performed 
— an inquiry which can have results only 
if based on Egyptian, not on Greek, 
sources. 

Goodwin in his publication of the Antef 
song® also referred to Herodotus but dif- 
fered from Stern in believing that the 
feast in question is the worldly, not the 
funerary, banquet. According to him, the 
theme of the song “is the words which 
Herodotus tells us were pronounced at 
feasts when a mummied image was carried 
round and presented to each of the 
guests.” He further remarks that the song 
is '^^one of those solemn and lugubrious 
compositions by which the Egyptians in 
the midst of their feasts were reminded of 
the shortness of human joys.” With this 
shifting of the scene from the tomb to 
the banquet hall, the character of the song 
appears in a different light: What for 
Stern was merriment in the midst of 
gloom is for Goodwin a solemn note intro- 
duced at a merry occasion.^ 

With Maspero’s new edition of the 

« See n. 4 above. 

The objection might be raised that the Antef 
song which Goodwin deals with is different in spirit 
from Stern’s Neferhotep text. This difference, how- 
ever, was not taken into account by the early com- 
mentators. 


Antef and Neferhotep songs, ^ which in- 
cluded twn additional harpers’ texts from 
Neferhotep’s tomb, which, though pub- 
lished,^ had remained untranslated, the 
pendulum swings back from the worldly 
banquet of Goodwin to the funerary ban- 
quet of Stern. In addition, Maspero is the 
first to acknowledge the existence of a 
problem in the fact that the “make- 
merry” advice of the Neferhotep song is 
addressed not to the guests attending the 
funerary feast but to the deceased him- 
self. This difficulty, however, he quickly 
resolves by telling us that the Egyptian 
dead were not dead in our sense of the 
word.^® Maspero believed that the harp- 
ers’ songs were sung in the tomb at funer- 
ary feasts over which the deceased were 
felt to preside, that the songs contain a 
carpe diem message which is addressed 
to all attendants of the banquet, the liv- 
ing and the dead, and that this message 
originated in worldly feast songs as part 
of a custom intended as a reminder of 
death. Again the argument is clinched by 
the Herodotus passage. 

Maspero’s ideas were adopted by 
B4n4dite, who re-edited the three Nefer- 
hotep texts in his publication of the whole 
tomb.^^ He, too, affirms that the harpers’ 
songs were sung at mortuary feasts in the 
tombs, having been adapted from worldly 
drinking songs whence they derive their 
praise of life, which, though originally 
conceived as advice to the living, is not 
out of place in the funerary context, 
since, in the Egyptian mind, there is no 
sharp distinction between life and death. 
Hence these songs are well within the 
boundaries of Egyptian religion. 

Similar opinions were voiced by 

^ JEtudea ^gyptiennea, I (188G), 162 ff. 

8 Dumichen, Hiat, Xnschr., II, 40a. 

10 Etudea egyptiennea, I (1886), 171. 

11 M&moirea de la Miaaion Prangaise, V, 489-540 . 
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Brugscy® and by Wiedemann/^ both mak- 
ing light of the incongruity of recording 
carpe dzm songs in the tombs. 

The aiiticlimax to these harmonizing 
interpretations is provided by Max Mul- 
ler ^s comments to his edition of harpers^ 
songs (Antef and Neferhotep where, 
with more erudition than S3nnpathy, he 
dwells on what he considers their brazenly 
heretical character, their closeness to 
Epicurean songs from ail over the world, 
and the illogicality and superficiality of 
the Egyptian mind as apparent in the 
use of such songs for funerary purposes. 
Thus Muller inaugurated the view that 
the Antef and Neferhotep songs are dis- 
tinctly heretical and hedonistic drinking 
songs. He treats the two texts as being 
essentially one and the same song, the 
Neferhotep variant having been expanded 
by pious interpolations in order to render 
the heresy harmless. The original song 
from which they derive he equates with 
the ‘^Maneros” song mentioned by Herod- 
otus (ii. 79). 

The introduction of this Herodotus 
passage is as unfortunate as the use made 
of Herodotus’ banquet. For there exist 
various Greek explanations of the word 
^^Maneros,” none of which is borne out 
by Egyptian sources. According to Herod- 
otus, '^Maneros” is a song of mourning 
lamenting the death of the son of the first 
king of Egypt who bore that name. But 
Plutarch {De Iside et Osiride 17) gives 
three different explanations of the word, 
one of them being that it is an Egyptian 
formula of greeting uttered by drinkers at 
feasts. Muller’s equation of the harper’s 
song with the Maneros was foreshadowed 
by Lauth, who, as early as 1869 (i.e., four 
years before the publication of the first 
harper’s song), claimed to have proved 

Die Aegyptologie, p. 162, 

^3 Herodots zweiies, Buck mit - sachlichen Brlduie- 
Tungen, p. 331. 

Die Liehespoesie der alien Agypter, pp. 29-37. 


that “Maneros” was the opening phrase 
of a banquet song urging enjoyment of 
the pleasures of Jife.i® The many scholars 
who have used the term “Maneros” for 
one or another of the harpers’ songs have 
unsuccessfully striven to discover the 
Egyptian etymology of the word. In 
spite of the complete failure of these ef- 
forts, some recent commentators con- 
tinue to use it.*’’ Toward an understanding 
of harpers’ songs the label has contributed 
nothing except confusion. 

The skeptic or agnostic character of 
the songs, which Muller was the first to 
emphasize, now begins to hold the atten- 
tion of the commentators. Breasted at- 
tached the two songs (Antef and Nefer- 
hotep I) to a skeptic movement in the 
First Intermediate Period and the early 
Middle Kingdom. But whereas Muller re- 
garded them as secular drinking songs, 
Breasted believed them to have been 
songs of mourning sung at funerary feasts 
in the tombs.*® Summarizing the content 
of the Antef song, he concludes that the 
song reveals a 

scepticism which doubts all means, material or 
otherwise, for attaining felicity or even sur- 
vival beyond the grave. To such doubts there 
is no answer; there is only a means of sweeping 
them temporarily aside, a means to be found 
in sensual gratification which drowns such 

Sitzgaber. Bayer. Ak., 1869, pp. 163-94. 

15 Wilkijason, Manners and Cuatoma of the Ancient 
Bgyptiatta (1st ed.), II, 252; Brugsch, Die Adoniaaage,. 
p. 24; Mor6t, La Mine d mart du dieu en Egypte, p. 
22; Mariette, Le S&rapSum de Memphian p. 125; 
Mtiller, Liebespoeaie, p. 37; Mdller, ZAS, LVI (J921)i 
78; Gressmann, Tod urtd Auferstehung dea Oairia, p. 
20. For a refutation of MOller’s etymology, wliicli had 
been adopted by Gressmann, see Scharff and Heng- 
steuberg in ZAS, LXXII (1937), 143. 

17 Notably Ke^ in Totenglauben und J enaeitavor- 
atellungen der alten Aegypter, p'. 461, and ZAS, LXII 
(1927), 77. For an energetic protest against the use 
of the term see Busch’s article on Maneros in Fauly~ 
Wissowa, Real" Encyclopddie der claaaiachen Altertams- 
loiaaenackaft (1927^). 

18 Detelopment of Religion and Thought in Ancient 
Egypt, pp. 181—82; The Dawn of Conscience, pp. 162— 
63. 
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doubts in forgetfulness. Eat, drink, and be heretical bent; and. (4) funerary laments 
merry, for tomorrow we die.”!* born of skepticism. Finally, they have 

A hitherto neglected aspect was been divided into two classesj one skeptic, 
brought to the fore wheii, in 1913, Gar- pessimistic, and primarily secular; the 
diner re-edited and translated the second other pious, optimistic, and piiiiiarily 
Neferhotep song under the title ^^In praise funerary, 
of death. It could then no longer be 
overlooked that this song contains no 
skepticism and no / ^make-merry’ ^ advice 
but that, quite on the contrary, it praises 
death as the blessed eternal existence. In 
consequence, most subsequent comments 
on harpers’ songs tell us that there exist 
two types of harpers’ songs, the one — 
skeptic-hedonistic— urging enjoyment of 
life, the other piously praising death. Ac- 
cording to Erman, the pious song from the 
tomb of Neferhotep was intended as a 
protest against its impious counterpart.^^ 

And for Kees the two Neferhotep songs 
reflect the struggle between the forces of 
skepticism and those of traditional faith.^^ 

When, in 1935, Varille published three 
harpers’ songs of the Nineteenth Dynasty, 
which are wholly devoted to the praise of 
death, he fitted them into the schematism 
of the two-type theory: They represent 
the pious attitude which exalts the here- 
after, in contrast to the pessimism of the 
Antef-Neferhotep class of song which 
urges enjoyment of life while it lasts.^® 

To sum up the main viewpoints which 
we have encountered in our review: The 
songs of the harpers have been interpreted 
as: (1) secular drinking songs developing 
a ^'make-merry” motif combined with a 
reminder of death; (2) mortuary songs 
derived from secular drinking songs and 
fitted to religious belief and practice; 

(3) secular drinking songs of skeptic- 

The Dawn of Conscience, p. 165. 

20 PSBA, XXXV (1913), 165-70. 

21 The Literature of the Ancient Mgyptiana, trans- 
lated into English by A. M. Blackman, p. 253. 

22 ZAS, LXII (1927), 77; also Totenglauben, p. 451. 

22 BIFAO, XXXV (1935), 153-60. See also Weill, 

Egyptian Religion, III (1935), 127. 


II. THE ORCHESTRA SONGS OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH DYNASTY AND 
THEIR SIGNIFICANCE AS PART OF 
THE DECORATED TOMB 

The seemingly simple term "harper’s 
song” for a song accompanied by the harp 
is ambiguous; for it neither includes, nor 
outrightly bars admittance to, the many 
little songs recorded chiefly in private 
tombs of the Eighteenth Dynasty which 
are either sung in unison by several musi- 
cians playing various instruments of 
which the harp is one or divided among 
the different musicians, each singing his 
part. On the whole, these little songs have 
been excluded from the discussion of 
harpers’ songs and have not been looked 
upon as possibly having a bearing on the 
question of origin, purpose, and content 
of those songs which are recorded with 
the figure of a single harpist or attributed 
to a harpist by means of an introductory 
phrase and which alone have come to be 
known as "harpers’ songs.” 

In this section we propose to deal with 
these short songs from Eighteenth Dynas- 
ty tombs, and we shall call them "orches- 
tra songs” as distinct from "harpers’ 
songs.” We shall discuss them from two 
angles: (1) their literary aflSnities and (2) 
their pictorial context. When their place 
in the scheme of the decorated tomb has 
thus been outlined it will be possible to 
define their relation to "harpers’ songs.” 

A scene in the hall of the tomb of ^^ena- 
mun (Nb. 93 at Thebes; north side of 
west wall) shows Amenhotep II as a 
young prince sitting on the lap of the 
royal nurse Amenemopet, who is Kena- 
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mim\s mother.^^ Two officials approach 
him and are followed by two girls carrying 
wine cups and a third playing a lute. The . 
legend above the girls reads : 

Diverting the heart and seeing good 
things, song, dance, and music; rejoicing and 
gladness of heart when [the troupe of] his 
majesty is seen in the pleasure-ground of 
Peru-nufer; perfumed with myrrh, anointed 
with oil, making holiday (irt hrw nfr) ; decked 
with garlands from thy plantation, lotus at 
thy nostril, 0 king Amenhotep. Make for us 
an eternity of [years]. How fair is thy face in 
royal appearance when thou art seated on 
the great throne. . . . . He who rejoices over 
Re when he sees him has life so that he does 
not [die]. 

This representation of the entertainments 
provided for the young prince is a purely 
secular scene, free from all funerary allu- 
sions. Both picture and text invoke the 
hrw nfr, the ^‘holiday ” or ^%ast day,” 
with its standard paraphernalia of wine, 
music, flowers, and ointment. Secular as 
the occasion is, the gods are not forgotten, 
for they are the bestowers of all life and 
happiness. 

In the following we shall study the ap- 
plication of that same ^^make-holiday” 
phraseology to a funerary^^ context, i.e,, 
to wishes for, and descriptions of, the life 
after death. The setting for these texts is 
either the simple daily meal of the dead, 
the ^Viffering-table” scene, or the more 
elaborate ^‘banquet” scene, the signifi- 
cance of which we shall discuss later. 

a) The banquet scene in the hall of the 
tomb of Ipuki and Nebamun (No. 181 at 
Thebes; west side of south wall)^® shows 
the deceased Nebamun being presented 

See Davies, The Tomb of Jfen'-AmHn at Thebes, 
PI. IX. 

2»T}io term ‘'funerary” as used here does not ap- 
ply to every inscription or representation recorded 
in a tomb but only to those dealing with the burial 
rites or with the life after death. 

25 Davies, The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, 
ins. V-VI, 


with drink by his wife, who says: ‘^Take, 
drink, and make holiday within thy 
house of eternity!” Above the man^s head 
is written: 

Sitting down to divert the heart by a holi- 
day in the interior of his house of the west, 
his abode of eternity, which is in the precinct 
of Hathor, mistress of Djesriit. May she give 
thee leave to come up to earth and to the 
open forecourt of the tomb so that thou 
mayest see the sun when he rises. 

h) In the banquet scene from the tomb 
of Amenhotep-si“Se (No. 75 at Thebes; 
main hall; west side of north wall)^^ the 
master and his wife are seated in front 
of the offering table“with musicians and 
guests attending. The legend above the 
man^s head reads: 

Sitting down in the hall to divert the heart 
according to the practice of existence bn earth, 
perfumed with myrrh, adorned with garlands, 
making [holiday] in his house of justification 
which he made for himself in the west of 
Thebes. 

c) The tomb of Nebamun (No. 90 at 
Thebes)^® contains two parallel banquet 
scenes on the east wall of the hall, in both 
of which the deceased is seated with his 
wife and receives the cup from a daughter. 
In the south scene the daughter addresses 
her father thus: ^Tor thy ka! In life, in 
health, thou praised of Amun, in thy 
beautiful house of eternity, thy dwelling 
of everlastingness.” The legend above his 
head in the north scene reads: 

Diverting the heart and passing a happy 
moment in [his] beautiful [house] of eternity 

by the one of favor, great in the palace; 

he is happier today than yesterday. 

d) In one of the two banquet scenes in 
^the tomb of Haremhab (No. 78 at Thebes; 
main hall)^® two women present cups to 

22 Davies, The Tombs of Two Officials, Pis. IV, V, 
XVIII, 

28 Ibid,, Pis. XX-XXIII. 

29 Boiiriant, Mimoires de la Mission Frangaise, 
Vol. V, Ease. Ill, PI. I. 
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the deceased. Behind them are three 
women musicians. The legend above the: 
two serving women reads: 

For thy ka ! Make holiday in thy beautiful 
house of eternity, thy dwelling of everlasting- 
ness. Thy, face is turned to — Ee, thy 

lord who loves thee. .... Receive garlands, 
anoint thyself with fine oil. Take part in a 
holiday in the favor of that good god of the 
west of Thebes. 

e) Two parallel scenes on the north and 
south walls of his shrine depict the de- 
ceased User (owmer of tomb No. 21 at 
Thebes) seated with his wife in front of 
the offering table. A daughter presents 
the cup and says: 

For thy ka! Drink, bejiappily drunken, and 
make holiday! . . . . Thou shalt never cease 
to enjoy thyself within thy beautiful house. 

These samples should suffice to make 
it clear that there exists a certain class of 
tomb texts which apply the ^ ^make-holi- 
day’^ motif to the deceased’s existence in 
the hereafter. The texts name the tomb 
as the place in which the dead man will 
enjoy the “holiday”— “house of eternity” 
and “house of justification” are, in this 
context, quite unambiguous terms for the 
tomb— and the feasting which is the chief 
content of the “holiday” is described and 
depicted in the manner of the feasts ac- 
tually celebrated in life. Thus a secular 
phraseology is consciously applied to 
strictly funerary wishes, which conjure 
up the happiness of the life after death by 
picturing it in terms of earthly joys. 

So far the “holiday” has been invoked 
through speeches of those participating in 
the feasting or through descriptive legends. 
It remains to be seen how the orchestra 
songs recorded with the banquet scenes 
compare with these two forms of prose. 

a) In the banquet scene from the tomb 
of Djeserkerasonb (No. 38 at Thebes; 

»<» Davies, Five Theban Tombs, Pls. XXV-XXVI. 


main hall)^^ the master and Ms wife sit in 
front of a floTver stand. Two daughters 
present flowers and drink. Behind them 
are seven women musicians and a daneiiig 
girl. The daughters express the familiar 
good wish: “For thy kal Make holiday, 0 
scribe of the grain, in thy house of justifi- 
cation, which thou hast made for thyself 
on the side of the City.” As in the case of 
Amenhotep-si-se, the feasting in the here- 
after is expressly stated to be a replica of 
the earthly custom; for the legend above 
the seated pair reads: “Sitting down in the 
hall to divert the heart as was his wont 
while being on earth.” As to the song of 
the musicians who play harp, lute, 
double-flute, and lyre, it runs thus : 

Holiday ! One constantly recalls the beauty 
of [Amun]. The heart is glad and praise is given 
to the height of heaven unto thy exalted face. 
Hearts say at the sight of it; Do it, 0 measurer 
of the grain [of Amun], every day! 

b) In the banquet of Rekhmire (tomb 
No. 100 at Thebes; north wall of pas- 
sage)^^ twp orchestras, one consisting of 
men, the other of women, entertain the 
large gathering of feasters. The songs are 
divided among the various musicians, 
each singing a part. The male harper 
sings:- 

How prosperous are they, these years which 
the god decrees for thee! Thou passest them 
endued with blessing, healthy and happy. 
Thou existest, thy voice being justified and 
thine enemy fallen, in thy house united with 
eternity, partaking of everlastingness 

The lute player sings: 

Thou hast life endued with blessing, thou 
hast holiday .... making holiday, O prefect. 
Thy goodness is remembered. .... 

Si Scheil, MSmoires de la Mission Frangaise, V, 
.571-79, PI. II, For the texts see BIFAO, XXI, 128. 

82 Virey, Mimoires de la Mission Frangaise, VoL V, 
Fasc. I, Pis. XL-XLIII; Davies, ‘The Tomb of Rekh- 
mi-'Ref at Thebes, PI, LX VI and p, 61. 
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The three men who beat the rhythm sing: 

North wind sweet to thy nostril, breath of 
what thy nose loveth. Partake of the offering 
wliich the king gives wliicli has gone up on the 
altar of the lord of eternity, that thy ka may 
be satisfied by it, O prefect blessed of Amun. 

c) Some painted blocks from a Saqqara 
tomb of the late Eighteenth Dynasty®^ 
show a group of four women musicians, 
one of them a harpist, standing behind a 
girl who presents drink to the deceased, 
who is seated beside his wife. Above the 
musicians is written : 

Thy ka is upon thee, thou who hast spent 
thy lifetime in happiness, (though now) thou 
art consigned to the west. How prosperous 
are thy (things), O lord of eternity! .... Thy 
house stands firm bearing thy name. The chil- 
dren of thy cliildren ^carry thy bierb^'* 

d) The arrangement of the figures in the 
banquet scene on Wall D of the hall in 
the tomb of Haremhab^^ is slightly dif- 
ferent from that of the parallel scene pre- 
viously described. In this scene the text 
does not end above the head of the second 
serving girl but continues aboife the two 
women lutists who stand behind them. 
Hence it is difficult to decide whether we 
are dealing with a speech or a song — or a 
combination of both. The text runs thus: 

For thy ka ! Make holiday in thy beautiful 
house of eternity, thy dwelling of everlasting- 
ness .... decked with garlands, anointed 
with fine oil, taking part in a holiday. Thy 
heart is glad, thy heart is in joy. Thou seest 
Amun; he accords thee to be among mankind, 
blessed tn the land of the living. Mut has come 
.... in order to give %hat is asked of her’’ 
and to carry the sistrum and mix the drink in 
the cup of gold. .... 

23 Quibell and Hayter, Teti Pyramid North 
PI. XV. 

a-t For the word Ud.t see Davies and Gardiner, The 
Tomb of Amenemhet, p. 56, and Peet, The Great Tomb 
Bobberiee (Text), p, 174. 

2®' Bouriant, M^moires de la Mission Frangaieei 
Vol. V, Fasc. Ill, PI. II, p. 426; Wreszinski, Atlm zur 
altdoypiischen Kulturgeschichte, I, 30a, c. 


In the lower register a male orchestra con- 
sisting of a harpist, a lutist, and a blind 
singer who beats the rhythm accompany 
the preparation of food with their song: 

Incense, fine oil, oxen, the best of what 
belongs to Amun, tlie morning of Ids rising 
when he appears in Karnak to receive the 
good things which are received from the hand 
of the blessed royal scribe every day. To thy 
beautiful face, lord of food! thou hast reached 
the land of the god. 

e) At a banquet in the tomb of Amen- 
emhet (No. 82 at Thebes; north wall of 
passage)®® a male harper sings: 

How well it goes with tlie temple of Amun, 
even she that spendeth her days in festivity 

with the king of the gods within her . 

She is like to a [woman] drunken, who sitteth 
outside the chamber, with loosened fiiair’ 

and upon her beauteous [^breast’], 

and she possesses .37 

/) In another banquet scene from the 
same tomb (hall; south side of west wall)®® 
a male harper and two women who beat 
the rhythm sing: 

How well it goes with the temple of [Amun] 

on New Year’s Day, at the renewal of all 

in its entirety, when he receives its good things, 
and its oxen are slaughtered by hundreds, its 
wild game of the mountains by thousands, 
even for A[mun as his due off]erings at the 
festivals of the seasons. 

g) The song from the banquet scene 
on the British Museum fragment No, 
37984®® runs thus: 

[Tiowers of sweet’] odor ’’given’ by Ptah and 
planted by freb. His beauty is in every body. 
Ptah has made this with his hands to enter- 
tain his heart. The canals are filled with water 
anew, and the earth is flooded with his love. 

Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 
H. XV, p. 63. 

This is Gardiner’s translation except for the 
initial words, for which see Gardiner, Egyptian Qram~< 
mar, § 141, n. 6. 

38 Davies and Gardiner, op. dt., PL V, pp, 40-41. 

39 See Wreszinski, Atlas zur altdgyptischen Kultur-> 
geachichte, I, 91 j Davies and Gardiner, Ancient 
Egyptian Paintings^ II, 70, 
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■- The' comparison of these. : songs with' 
the speeches and legends reveals their 
similarity. Sometimes it is only the posi- 
tion of the text in relation to the figures 
' which marks the distinction between the 
song of the musician and the speech of the 
cupbearer. Whenever the text is not dis- 
tinctly assigned to one or the other class 
of persons, we cannot be sure about the 
manner of its delivery~or rather about 
the intention of the decorator. We have 
encountered this ambiguity in the case of 
the banquet of Haremhab. However, a 
certain amount of difference between the 
songs and the prose texts is recognizable: 
The “holiday’^ motif, although it occurs, 
is not the chief subject of the songs. In- 
stead, references to the gods and to the 
offering ceremonies are prominent. In 
other words, the orchestra songs are more 
ritualistic than the other banquet texts. 
In spite of this difference, however, it can 
be said in summary that all banquet texts, 
whether orchestra songs or speeches or de- 
scriptive legends, belong to the same basic 
repertoire the purpose of which is to in- 
voke the pleasures of the ''holiday” as 
they apply to the existence in the here- 
after. 

The nature and significance of the ban- 
quet scenes, from which our texts derive, 
have been much discussed, but no unity 
of opinion has been reached. Gardiner has 
distinguished between two types of ban- 
quets, the funerary and the biographical, 
the former being ''the depiction of the 
funerary rites of offering together with 
the banquet that they aimed at securing 
for the deceased, while the latter is the 
representation of an earthly feast and thus 
a scene of daily life. The difficulty of dis- 
tinguishing between the two types is, ac- 
cording to Gardiner, due to the fact that 
the worldly feast had acquired a second- 

Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amenemhet, 
p. 38. 


ary funerary and prospective significance 
owing to the Egyptian’s hope that after 
death he would continue to enjoy earthly 
pleasures. This secondary significance 
caused the intrusion of funerary elements 
in the depiction of the secular biographical 
feast. 

The fundamental distinction between 
these two types of banquets, the funerary 
and the biographical, has generally been 
adopted. But their respective meanings 
have been interpreted in various wa3^s. An 
eloquent statement of one point of view, 
which is related to Gardiner’s, is provided 
by Davies’ interpretation of banquet 
scenes: 

We may gather from the pictures and ac- 
companying texts that bright hours spent in 
the midst of family and friends might be 
looked forward to by the happy dead. But 
we should be much mistaken if we supposed 
that it was a prospect clearly envisaged and 
provided for by rite, by prayer, or by magical 

aids, pictorial or otherwise Egyptian 

faith knew when to eschew system and dogma 

and pass to unoutlined dreams The 

pictures, then, that we meet with in the outer 
halls of tombs do not definitely represent or 

secure such a reunion The scenes are 

primarily memories of the part which the 
dead might enjoy beyond cavil, and hopes 
surpassing these are only disclosed by a phrase, , 
an epithet, an exaggeration which, being 
scarcely applicable to life here, might be re- 
garded as hyperbole or as prophecy. .... 
Such scenes of feasting occur more than once 
in different parts of one tomb, and a distinction 
needs to be made between them, even when 
the ancients failed to observe it and added 
elements of confusion.^ Three separate classes 
of banquets are perhaps depicted; one is the 
regular meal ' of the dead, which he would 
hope to enjoy daily^ but vfhich, for the com- 
mon man at least, could only be so provided 
piotorially or by written spell The sec- 

ond depictibn ^-eflects an actual presentation of 
food and a real assembly of living relatives 
on the occasion' of the New Year, or some 
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other amiiversary. Here, too, the food was 
ritually offered to the dead; not in privacy 
and silence, however, but in the company of 
friends and to music and laughter. The third 
kind of meal is such as we are now to con- 
sider. Placed in the chamber of records it 
commemorates primarily the pleasures of the 
past. No priest needs to intervene here. .... 
The daughters of the house come forward with 
the cup, the garland, the ointment, the joy 

bringing emblems of Hathor The meat 

and drink are material things .... and if they 
are offered to the /ca, that anima hlandula 
was a familiar spirit that began its protective 
or other offices with birth not death. The dis- 
tinction between these occasions of feasting 
was, however, not observed strictly by the 
decorators. The actions and words proper to 
the one crept often into the other. The shadow 
of death naturally stole over the happiness of 
earth; on the other hand the familiar realities 
of the known world pleasantly tinged the 
monotonous expanse of eternity. With this 
word of warning against too rigid an interpre- 
tation of words and details, we may turn to 
the picture itself and enjoy its very incon- 
gruities.^^ 

We are not in agreement with this 
point of view. In the first place, the ban- 
quet which Davies treats as an example 
of the worldly biographical type contains 
the explicitly funerary legends which we 
have discussed. Refusal to accept the 
literal meaning of those “holiday^^ wishes 
which place the “holiday” squarely in the 
hereafter could be justified only if they 
were isolated remarks cropping up errati- 
cally in an otherwise distinctly worldly 
context, but not when they are so per- 
sistently used and echoed in song and 
prose as to constitute a definable part of 
the funerary repertoire. Moreover, all the 
banquets from, which the funerary “holi- 
day” texts derive exhibit one or more than 
one funerary element of representation, 
usually the ritual offering table. This is 

41 Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, pp. 51-53. 
gee above, p. 182 (tomb of Ipuki and Nebamim). 


also the case in the banquet of Nebamun 
with which Davies deals. ^ To quote from 
Davies^ description: “The ridiculous trun- 
cheon which he [Nebamun] ■ carries, 
against all earthly habit, gives a sepulchral 
heaviness little befitting the scene.” 
'.Describing the relatives participating in 
the feast, Davies says: ' 

In the uppermost row a young woman 
offers the menat and symbolical flowers to a 
married pair, and by this attention betrays a 
rank which they had probably won by age or 
death. . . . . Both are given the epithet ma- 
kheru commonly applied to the dead, and in 
agreement with this their table is of the form 
reserved for mortuary feasts. 

Has Nebamun then invited the dead to his 
house? 

It seems to us entirely unconvincing 
to assume that all these funprary texts 
and elements of representation are out of 
place and merely the outcome of confu- 
sion. In other words, we believe that a 
banquet which has explicitly funerary 
legends is a funerary banquet. When the 
presence or absence of such legends is 
made the criterion for the distinction of 
the funerary from the worldly biographi- 
cal banquet, it becomes apparent that 
the overwhelming majority of banquets 
in tombs belongs to the funerary class. 
Such literal approach to the material may 
be rigid but is not arbitrary. It further- 
more results that all texts gathered in this 
chapter, legends, speeches, and songs, with 
the exception of the legend from the 
“holiday” scene of Amenhotep II,^^ 
which was chosen as an example of a secu- 
lar entertainment, derive from strictly 
funerary feasts. In other words, the back- 
ground for the orchestra songs recorded 
in the private tombs of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty is the funerary banquet. 

It remains to inquire into the meaning 

The Tomb of Two Sculptors at Thebes, p. 55. 

See above, p. 181 (tomb of Renamun). 
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of the funerary banquet. It is commonly 
assumed that this ' banquet represents a 
family celebration which took place in the 
tomb on certain days of the year for the 
purpose of offering food to the deceased 
with which to satisfy his needs in the here- 
after. However j another possibility is sug- 
gested in a recent study in which it is 
maintained that, besides the biographical 
banquet, there exist two different kinds of 
funerary banquet scenes, the one being 
the depiction of what a chapter of the 
Coffin Texts describes as the reunion of a 
man with his family in the hereafter,^® 
while the other represents the constitu- 
tion of the mortuary endowment.^® Fou- 
cart^s study which was to furnish the evi- 
dence for this view is not available, hence 
we are in no position to comment on it. 
But it seems desirable, pending a solution, 
to indicate the problems posed by the 
funerary banquet scenes. 

Summing up, it seems to us that the 
orchestra songs of the Eighteenth Dynas- 
ty are part of a certain class of tomb lit- 
erature which is devoted to invoking the 
holiday to be enjoyed in the hereafter, to 
praising the lasting and vigorous life 
which the deceased will lead in the beyond, 
and to extolling the gods. These songs 
occur in scenes of funerary feasting or 
with the simple daily meal of the dead. 
They can be found in any of the accessible 
parts of the tomb, the hall, the passage, 
or the shrine. Their peculiar character is 
that they are funerary without being 
strictly ritual and that they make use of a 
secular phraseology without being secular 
or biographical. In other words, they are 
not in the nature of spells, as are those 

46 See De Buck, The Egyptian Co fin Texts, II, 180 
(Spell 146) and ibid., II. 151 (Spell 131); also Lacau, 
Textes religieux, II and LXXII, Perhaps this is repre- 
sented in the banquet of Amenemhet which depicts 
the dead ancestors (see Davies and Gardiner, The 
Tomb of Amenemhet, PI. XVI). 

FI’ AmrinTYinfs” in 


texts which deal with the burial cere- 
monies proper or with the deceased^s 
journey into the beyond, nor do they rep- 
resent biographical reminiscences. Their 
phraseology is to a large extent derived 
from secular speech, but their purpose is 
funerary throughout. This transposition 
of secular terms to funerary purposes is 
particularly clear in the case of the “holi- 
day” motif. 

Against the background of the orches- 
tra songs we shall now view the composi- 
tions which are harpers’ songs in the nar- 
rower sense, beginning with those which 
antedate the New Kingdom. 

III. THE HARPERS’ SONGS OF THE 
MIDDLE KINGDOM AND THE 
DEPICTION OF HARPERS 

Old Kingdom representations of harp- 
ers are numerous, but with the exception 
of one Sixth Dynasty tomb at Meir^^ 
their songs are never recorded. The con- 
texts in which they appear are varied and 
not well defined Usually a harper and a 
few other musicians are tucked away in a 
corner among scenes of agriculture or do- 
mestic labor. Sometimes a row of dancers 
is depicted in the vicinity of the musi- 
cians. These scenes are not explicit. They 
merely indicate that the harpers were part 
of the nobleman’s household. Women 
harpists appear as early as men; and play- 
ing the harp is not only a paid profession 
but an art with which a lady might enter- 
tain her husband.^® 

In the Middle Kingdom the reliefs sug- 
gest that the function of the harpers is 
primarily funerary. They now appear in 
the funerary offering-table scene on the 
private mortuary stelae, and in the tombs, 
too, they are more closely connected with 
ritual scenes. This funerary function is 

4^^ Blackman, The Rock Tombs of _Meir, Vol. IV, 
Pis. IX-X. 

The Mastaba of Mereruka, Vol. I, PlS, 94--95 
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borne out by the character of the harpers^ 
soiigs^ for which we now have several 
examples. ,■ 

Before discussing these texts,' a- word- 
should be said about a peculiarity of 
representation, namely, the habit of de- 
picting male harpers as blind. This mode 
of representation is fairly common in the 
Middle Kingdom and very widely applied 
. in the New Kingdom. Knowledge of the 
social standing of harpers would help to 
determine the reasons behind this prac- 
tice. But we have little information about 
the harper’s profession and his standing. 
Max Muller has made much of the demot- 
ic satirical poem which describes him as 
lowly and despicable.^® But, being meant 
as a satire, that description has little in- 
formative value. What evidence we have 
would indicate that there were the 
honored and well paid as well as the hum- 
ble and poor,^® If we assume that the rep- 
resentation of harpers as blind was based 
on observed reality— blind men would be 
likely to turn to the musical profession as 
the most adequate means of livelihood— 
we would have to ask ourselves whether 
this constitutes a departure from the tend- 
ency prevailing in Egyptian art to omit 
from the depiction any physical deformity 
of the model. The answer to this might be 
that this tendency does not necessarily 
apply to the minor personages who appear 
on another man’s monurnent.^^ It has been 
suggested that blind harpers were wel- 
come because they could not see the 
women of the house.^*^ However, if that 
were the case, one may wonder why other 

MtiUer, Die Liebespoesie der alien Aegypter, p. 2, 

»» For a royal harpist see Kuentz, Recueil Ohampol^ 
lion^ pp, 603-10. 

When the owner of a tomb himself is depicted in 
all his deformity, it stu-ely represents an exception < 
and must bo due to his personal insistence. See, for 
instance, the Cairo statue of the dwarf Senb and the 
reliefs in his tomb; the latter are published in Ameiger 
der Kaiaerl. Akad. der Wiseenschaften (Wien), Vol, 
LXIV (1927), PL V. 

Blackman, The Rock Tombs of Meir, 11, 12-13. 


musicians,,such as flutists and liitists,,are 
not depicted as-, blind. Furthermore,, if' 
such practical ; ■ consideration: had . been 

so important as to. dominate the mode: of 
. representation, it is surprising that it 
should not have been reflected in the very 
numerous Old' Kingdom' depictions of 
harpers but that it should have been left 
for the more refined M.idd,le Kingdom to . 

' emphasize such^primitive precautions.''^^. 
Whatever the origin of the practice, it is 
likely that in the course of time it became 
an artistic formula of characterization 
and, as such, independent of observed 
reality or of a specific meaning. 

The harpers’ songs of the Middle King- 
dom, by which we understand songs re- 
corded on moniiments dating from the 
Middle Kingdom, come from private 
tombs as well as from funerary stelae. 
Their number is small, and they are short 
and simple compositions. We possess the 
following: 

1. Stela in Cairo from Abydos 

2. Leyden Stela V 68 

3. Leyden Stela V 71 

4. Tomb of Senbi at Meir 

5. Tomb of Antefoker, No. 60 at Thebes^^ 

The Cairo stela from Abydos is a sim- 
ple round-topped one with the customary 
pair of magic eyes near the top.^^ Under 
them in horizontal lines is the text. In the 
left corner the deceased sits at the offer- 
ing table. In front of him the harper 
squats on the ground. This is the song: 

(1) The singer Tjeniaa says: 

How abiding art thou*^ in thy abode (2) of 

eternity, 

53 For the truly barbaric custom of blinding the 
harpers, practiced by some of Egypt’s African neigh- 
bors, see Roscoe, The Baganda, p. 35. ^ 

*4 The songs from this tomb have not been in- 
cluded in this collection, for they are very fragmentary 
and obscure. The reader is referred to the tomb pub- 
lication: Davies, The Tomb of Antefoker. 

S5peet, The Cemeteries of Abydos, Vol. II, PL 
XXIII, 5, Sethe, Aegyptische Lesestiicke, p. 87. 
Gardiner, Egyptian Grammar, p. 421. 
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In 'tliy , tomb of everlastingiiess ! 

It is (3) Med with offerings of food, ^ 

It contains every (4) good thing 
Thy ka is with thee,® 

It does not part from tliee,'^ 

0 chancellor of the King of Lower Egypt, 
Great steward (5) Nebankh, 

Thou hast sweet breath of the north wind. 

(6) So says his singer who keeps his name alive, 

(7) The praised one, the singer Tjeniaa, 

(8) Whom we loved, 

Who sings to his ka every day.®® 

® mnt.wy iw apparently stands for mn,wy tw. 

^ Mp.w.t d/hiy can be a compound term mean- 
ing ‘ffood-offering,” so in Sethe, Urkunden der 
18. (hereafter cited as “Urk. IV”), pp. 

227, 112, 467, and in Louvre C 1. But it can also 
represent two parallel terms as in m htpAvS 
§3 m dp,w, Louvre A 134 (PSBA, XXli, 35). 

^ k^.k hff.k is a well-known funerary formula; 
see, e.g. Urk. IV, pp. 499 and 1222; parallel to 
ib.k n.k in Sethe, Die aUdgypiischen Pyramiden- 
iexte (hereafter cited as Pyr.), § 1869, a. 

The negation is intended. For iU r see 
Urk. IV, p.S8. 


This song is a distinctly funerary com- 
position which exhibits some of the typical 
mortuary commonplaces, such as the 
offering of food and other good things, the 
presence of the ka, the sweet breath of 
the north wind, and the perpetuation of 
the name. With the essential safeguards 
for survival thus named, the song is no 
less efficacious than the htp-dl-niw.t for- 
mula of offering wKich it has replaced on 
this stela. In other words, instead of using 
the stereotyped offering formula, this 
stela fulfils its funerary function by 
means of a more original composition. 
And the greater freedom of content is 
supplemented by a more intimate form 
of delivery: it is the song of a harper di- 
rectly addressing his dead master and 
not the impersonal offering formula 
which can be spoken by any stranger 


The numbers in parentheses refer to the lines of 
the text, the superior letters to our notes on the trans- 
lation. 


passing the monument. The praise of the 
tomb, with which the song begins, is a 
distinctive feature not common for the 
funerary stela but recurring in another 
harper’s song from the stela next to be 
considered. 

Leyden V 68®^ is a stela in form of a 
door which is divided into three registers. 
In the upper register the deceased is 
seated at the offering table. His wife 
stands behind him, and an exceedingly 
fat harper squats in front of him. Above 
the heads of man and wife is the Mp-dl- 
mwd prayer and the names of the pair. In 
front of and above the harper is his song. 
In the two lower registers sons bring offer- 
ings. The harper’s song is quite laconic: 

(1) 0 tomb, thou hast been built for festivity, 

(2) Thou hast been founded (3) for goodliness! 
(4) The singer N ef erhotep born of Henu. 

The similarity between the two songs 
is obvious. Both texts occur in the simple 
offering-table scene and are purely funer- 
ary. But whereas the harper’s song was 
the only text on the Cairo stela and had re- 
placed the offering formula, the Lej^den 
stela has a separate offering text and also 
depicts the presentation of food by mem- 
bers of the family. Hence the harper with 
his song is an additional nicety rather 
than a necessity. It is also noteworthy 
that in the praise of the tomb, which is 
the theme of the song, it is the tomb, and 
not the deceased, which is directly ad- 
dressed. 

Leyden V 71®® is a large family stela 
with a small and inconspicuous harper 
and a harper’s text which seems to have 
escaped attention. In the upper half of 
the stela two couples facing each other 
are’' seated at a central offering table. 


Boeser, Be&chrsibung der aegyptischeh Sammlung 
in Leiden, II, 33; Sethe, Aegyptische LesestUcke, 
p. 87; Steindorff, ZAB, ZXXII. 123. 

65 Boeser, Beschreibung der aegyptischen Sammlung 
. ... in Leiden, II, 9. It is numbered “V 3” in Boeser ’s 
bibliography, op. ciL, p. 5. 
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Above their heads are their respective 
offering prayers, names, and titles. The 
lower half is divided into two registers 
filled with numerous small figures of fam- 
ily members and priests performing offer- 
ing rites. Among them, in the left corner 
of the bottom register, squats the harper 
in front of a heap of food. Above the heap 
in four vertical semi-hieratic columns, is 
his song (see Pis, iV, h and VI, b):^^ 

(1) O Osiris this Siese,^ awake thou!*^^ 

Geb has brought thee Horus, 

(2) And he recognizes thee, 

Homs has found thee, 

<And it is beneficial > to him through 
<thee> 

(3) In thy name of who awakes welV^^® 
Great Steward Siese, justified! 

(4) The singer Iker born*^ of S'j.t-hnt-hty-btp. 

^ The deceased Siese, whom the harper ad- 
dresses, is the chief personage of the stela. 

^ The whole text is based on Pyr, § 612, a-b, 

° Apparently m rs u’db 

^ The mistake for ir,n also occurs in one 
of the texts in the upper half of the stela. 

This text, too, is a simple funerary 
prayer for the benefit of the deceased. It 
differs from the preceding harpers’ songs 
inasmuch as it is an adaptation of a pyra- 
mid text and not an independent compo- 
sition. 

In the tombs of the Middle Kingdom 
representations of harpers are not un- 
common, but their songs are very rarely 
recorded.^® harper’s song in the tomb 

With the exception of the Song of Piay, the 
original disposition and appearance of the hiero- 
glyphs have not been retained in our hand copies. 

Middle Kingdom tombs depicting harpers are: 

I. Meir: 

1. Tomb of Wahhotep (Blackman, The Rock 
Tombs of Meir, Vol. II, Pis, XV, XXXII, 3), 
west wall, with two short very damaged lines 
of text 

2. Same tomb; north wall (ibuL, Pis. Ill, XXI, 
XXII) 

II, Beni Hassan 

1. Tomb of Amenemhet (Newberry, Beni Bas- 
san, Vol. I, PI. XU) 

2. Tomb of Baqt {ibid., Vol. U. Pi. IV) 

3. Tomb of Khety (ibid., PI, XIV) 


of Senbi at Meir occurs in a scene which 
Blackman ' has , described as a Hathor 
ceremony: 

Senbi the justified stands facing a company 
of musicians, male and female dancers, and 
wrestlers, arranged in two lines and headed by 
thC' steward Khnum and a harper. Khnum is 
offering his master a gorgeous necklace ap- 
propriate to the ceremony and festivities in 
which he is about to participate. . . . . The 
dancing girls ere they begin to dance, and 
while the harper sings the opening song . . . . 
hold out toward Senbi their menats and sis- 
trums. ^Tor thy kas!” says the first, ‘The 
menats of Hathor.”®T 

The harper’s song is as follows: 

Exalted is Hathor (goddess) of Love, 0 Ihuyu, 

0 Ihuyu, 

When she is exalted on the holiday, 0 Ihuyu, 
On the holiday, 0 Senbi, 0 Ihuyu 

This harper’s song is a ceremonial 
hymn. As such it is related to the hymns 
recorded in the Eighteenth Dynasty ban- 
quet scenes and also to the hymns in- 
scribed on temple walls.®^ On both occa- 
sions— the banquet of the private tomb 
and the temple ceremony— it is usual that 
there should be dancing in addition to the 
music. This is also the case in our relief 
from the tomb of Senbi, which depicts a 
group of dancers and three singers in addi- 
tion to the harper. Senbi’s harper thus oc- 
cupies a minor position, reminiscent of 
the harpers in the banquet scenes of ^ the 
New Kingdom tombs. It can therefore be 
said that this harper’s song is on the 

The Rock Tombs of Meir, I, 22-23, Pis. II~III. 

The wording is rather obscure, and the transla- 
tion, which is Blackman’s, is by no means certain. 
The word war prasents a problem, and so does ibwyw, 
which, according to Blackman, refers to the two men 
with castanets who also appear in the tomb of Amen- 
emliet (see Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of Amcm- 
emhet, Pis. XIX-XX). See also Peet, JEA, VI, 57. 

Harpers’ hymns on temple walls form a class 
apart inasmuch as, being part of the temple cere- 
monies, they are not connected with, and not ad- 
dressed to, private individuals. They have not been 
included in this study. 
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border , line between harpers^ songs in the _ 
strict sense and orchestra songs. " 

Summarizing the character of the harp- 
ers' songs of the Middle Kingdom, we 
would say that they are of two kinds. 
Those on -mortuary stelae are funerary, 
invoking the dead - and the hereafter. 
Those in private tombs either are cere- 
monial hymns which may or may not 
have funerary implications®^ (tomb of 
Senbi; also tomb of Antefoker)®® or are 
purely funerary invocations and thus in 
line with those on mortuary stelae (tomb 
of Antefoker).®® Where Middle Kingdom 
stelae depict harpers without recording 
their songs, the standard funerary repre- 
sentation of the offering-table scene 
leaves no doubt as to the funerary function 
of the harper.®^ 

On the pseudo-stela, Louvre C 17,®® 
the mortuary banquet is represented: A 
female orchestra of one harpist and three 
singers and a dancing girl provide the 
entertainment to the meal which is at- 
tended by guests. This scene recalls the 
banquets from the tombs of the Eight- 
eenth Dynasty. And a transition to these 
New Kingdom banquets, foreshadowed 
by this relief, is provided by the tomb of 
Sebeknekht at Elkab, which dates from 
the Second Intermediate Period and 
which depicts an orchestra singing a 
‘'holiday" song.®^ 

It results that the Middle Kingdom 

64 According to Blackman {The Rock Tombs of 
Meir, I, 25, n,. 6), the Hathor ceremony from the 
tomb of Senbi has funerary significance; according 
to Gardiner (Davies and Gardiner, The Tomb of 
A'nieriemheU p. 96). the scene refers to the annual 
Hathor festival as celebrated during the tomb- 
owner’s life, 

6^ Davies, The Tomb of Antefol^er, PL XXIX, p. 24. 

6« Ibid. PL XXVII. pp. 24-25. 

67 See Cairo stelae Nos. 20121, 20257, 20732 
(Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittleren 
Reiches), 

«8Boreux. BIFAO, XXX (1930), 45, Pis. I~III. 

69 Tylor, The Tomb of Sebeknekht, Pis. VIII-IX. 


records of harpers and their songs reveal, 
on the one hand, an established tradition 
of funerary and ceremonial harpers' songs 
and, on the other hand, point forward to 
the development of the orchestra song, 
which becomes a prominent feature of 
the banquet scenes of the New Kingdom. 
What we lack completely is any trace or 
echo on any Middle Kingdom monument 
of the famous worldly and hedonistic 
Antef song, believed to be a Middle King- 
dom composition. 

IV. THE HARPERS' SONGS OF THE 
NEW KINGDOM 

The harper's text known as the song 
from the tomb of King Antef exists in two 
copies, both of which date from the New 
Kingdom: Papyrus Harris 500, which 
gives the complete text, is a Nineteenth 
Dynasty manuscript, and the fragmen- 
tary copy in the Memphite tomb of Paa- 
tenemheb, now in Leyden, belongs to the 
Amarna period. Nevertheless, the song is 
usually believed to be a Middle Kingdom 
composition. The reasons for this belief 
can be stated as follows : (1) The introduc- 
tion, extant in the papyrus copy, relates 
that the song was recorded “in the house 
of King Antef." This king must be one of 
the Antefs of the Eleventh or of the Seven- 
teenth Dynasty. (2) The language is clas- 
sical Middle Egyptian. (3) The pessimistic 
tone of the song suggests its -relation to a 
skeptic-pessimistic movement resulting 
from the upheaval of the First Intermedi- 
ate Period and reflected in a number of 
Middle Kingdom compositions such as 
the “Dialogue of the Man Weary of Life." 

The evidence, indeed, points to a Mid- 
dle Kingdom origin. However, as already 
indicated, no Middle Kingdom monu- 
ment or record reveals a trace of the song. 
Instead, it has come down to us in the two 
New Kingdom copies. Furthermore; and 
this is most important, it is the New King- 




dom which furnishes a number of harpers 
songs which are closely related to the 
Antef song. These are good indications 
not only that the song was popular in the 
New Kingdom but that it actually started 
a literary fashion. And it is in order to 
point to its literary affinities with the 
New Kingdom, and not in order to deny 
its Middle Kingdom origin, that we have 
placed the Antef song at the head of our 
list of harpers’ songs of the New Kingdom. 
The.se are the texts: 

1. The Antef Song; Papyrus Harris 500 and 
Tomb of Paatenemheb 

2. Song from the Tomb of Neferhotep, 

Thebes No. 50, north wall of passage; 

hereafter called “Neferhotep I” (PI. VII) 

3. Song from the Tomb of Neferhotep, 

Thebes No. 50, left rear wall of hall; 
hereafter called “Neferhotep II” 

4. Song from the Tomb of Neferhotep, 

Thebes No. 50, left rear wall of hall; 
following on Neferhotep II; hereafter 
called “Neferhotep III” (Pis. I, II) 

5. Song from the Tomb of Khai-Inheret, 
Der el Medineh No. 359, second chamber 

6. Song from the Tomb of Paser, Thebes 
No. 106, on pillar in hall (Pis. Ill, V) 

7. Song from the Tomb of Piay, Thebes No. 
263, left door reveal (Pis. IVa, Via) 

8. Song from the Tomb of Neferrenpet, 
Thebes No. 178, south wall of hall 

9. Song from the Tomb of Penniut, Thebes 
No. 331, left door reveal 

10. Song from the Tomb of Tjanefer, Thebes 
No. 158, left door reveaP" 

1. THE ANXEF SONG 

The text occupies columns VI, 2, to 
VII, 3, of Papyrus Harris 500 (Brit. Mus. 
Pap., No. 10060) and also exists, in a 
fragmentary state, in the tomb of Paa- 
tenemheb from Saqqara, now in Leyden. 
The tomb copy was engraved on the 
right-hand wall of the hall above the 

70 For tlie bibliography of these songs see the Ap- 
peniiix. 


heads of an officiating priest and a group 
of four musicians led by a blind harpist. 
They face the deceased and his wife, who 
are seated at the offering table, ihe tomb 
dates from the reign of Amenhotep IV, 
Akhenaten. This is the song: 

(2) Song which is in the house”' of King Antef 
the justified 

(And) which is in front of the (3) harpist. 
Flourishing indeed’' is this good lord! 

A kindly fate has come to pass.^’ 

(One) generation passes away 
And others (4) remain (in its place) 

Since the time of the ancestors. 

The gods that were aforetime 
Rest in their pyramids; 

Nobles (5) and glorified likewise 
Are buried in their pyramids. 

They that built houses, 

Their places are no more; 

What^ (6) has been done with them? 

I have heard the sayings of Imhotep and 
Djedefliorj^" 

With whose words men (still) speak (7) so 
much;^ 

What are their places? 

Their walls have crumbled, 

Their places are no more, 

. As if they had never (8) been. 

None cometh from thence^ 

That he might tell their circumstances, 

That he might tell their needs 
And content our heart 
Until we have reached (9) the place 
Whither they have gone. 

May thy heart be cheerful 
To permit the heart to forget 
The making of (funerary) services for thee. 
Follow thy desire while thou livest! 

(10) Put myrrh upon thy head, 

Clothe thyself in fine linen, 

Anoint thee with the genuine wonders 

(11) Which are the god^s own. 

Increase yet more thy happiness, 

And let not thy heart languish;^ 

Follow thy desire and thy good, 

(12) Fashion thine affairs on earth 
After the command of thy heart. ^ 
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That day of lamentation will come^ to thee, 
Wlien the Still (1) of Heart does not hear their 
lamentation, 

And mourning does not deliver a man from 
the netherworld.^ 
fRefrainh^ (2) Make holiday! 

Do not weary thereof! 

Lo, none is allowed to take his goods with 

himd : 

Lo, none that has gone has (3) come back! 

The “house of King Antef^’ is, of course, the 
royal tomb. 

^ pw: the writing is clearly and the 
meaning of suits the context. The dead are 
often referred to as being flourishing and pros- 
perous, cf. wH.wy nn (),pr n.f (Davies, The Tomb 
of Neferhotep at Thebes, PL XXIII); 
n rnp.w.t wd ntr hr.k (Virey, Le Tombeau de 
Rekhmara, Memoir es de la Mission Fran^aise, 
Vol. V, PL XLII with wd for wM; Bee also Leyden 
Hymn to Amon, VI, 10 {ZAS, XLII, 41). 

® Bw nfr hdy: Bw nfr clearly is a euphemism for 
death, but hdy presents a problem, since no 
satisfactory meaning can be obtained from it. We 
have adopted the attitude of previous translators 
who have treated it as a corruption and substi- 
tuted from the parallel phrase in Neferhotep 
I, line 2. 

ptr here and in line 7 seems to be the inter- 
I’ogative pronoun “what’ ^ rather than the im- 
perative “behold,” despite the wrong determina- 
tive in the first occurrence; so also Sethe, Jw- 
hotep der Asklepios der Aegypter, p. 10 (Unier- 
suchungen zur Geschichte und AUertumskunde 
'' Aegypiens, II, 4). 

® The recently published fragment of the 
teachings of Djedefhor (Brunner-Traut, ZAS, 
LXXVI, 3-9) perhaps suggests that the two Old 
Kingdom sages are introduced here not merely 
because of their general fame but because of a 
more specific connection between their teachings 
and the musings of the harper. For the Djedefhor 
fragment recommends the traditional provisions 
for survival: “Make excellent thy dwelling place 
of the west .... the house of death is for life.” 
The harper, however, reflects on the vanity of 
these efforts. See ibid., p. 7, on the reading 
“Djedefhor” instead of previous “Hordedef.” 
On the two wise men see also Gardiner, Hieratic 
Papyri in the British Museum (3d ser.), Vol. I: 
Text, pp. 39-40. 


^ Or “words related as their own utteraiiees — 
very much.” 

« Apparently for bw liLw. The Leyden variant 
hi ii ini, “nonexistent is one who comes from 
thence,” is better. 

^ imi JBw nfr.w.k, etc. The usual procedure is 
to interpolate the preposition hr after Mw and 
the negative imperative m before hg^y. Both 
emendations are based on the Leyden text; see 
also Neferhotep I, line 28. 

^ m wd ib.k iw n.k hrw, etc. The Leyden text 
has m hd ib.k r iw n.k hriv. Both readings provide 
an adequate meaning. When the reading wd of 
Harris fiOO as against hd of Leyden is retained, 
the phrase “after the command of thy heart” 
is the conclusion of the preceding sentence; and 
then the interpolation of the preposition r before 
iw n.k to obtain the meaning “until that day of 
lamentation comes to thee” is unwarranted. 

j The Leyden text gives the correct reading 
for this phrase. 

^ The Worterbuch (Ermaii and Grapow, 
Wbrterbuch der dgyptischen Sprache) has adopted 
the translation “refrain” for m^wt, basing it on 
m^wt.f m hH.f of P. med. London, 16, 4; 17, 5; 
18, 5, 11; but it remains guesswork. 

^ A very similar saying is hn s hn lii.f, “when 
man goes his belongings go” (Lef^bvre, Le Tom-' 
beau de Petosiris, II, 90). 

The opening phrase of the song has a 
twofold intention. On the one hand, it is a 
simple statement of the fact that the per- 
son in whose honor the harper sings is 
dead* on the other hand, it is an affirma- 
tion, made with exclamatory emphasis, 
that the state of death is one of prosperity 
and happiness. As indicated by the paral- 
lels quoted above, the terms ‘To flourish^^ 
and “to be happy^' are commonly applied 
to the dead man’s existence in the here- 
after, and the exclamatory form is often 
used as a greeting extended to the dead 
upon his arrival in the beyond. 

The theme of death having thus been 
introduced is now further elaborated: ' 
The singer points to the transitoriness : to 
which all life is subject, and this, in turn, ^ 
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death treats kings and commoners alike; 
for both 'die buried in their pyramids.” 

At this point a new line of thought 
begins. Death, first viewed positively 
and described objectively, suddenly be- 
comes the object of anxious questions and 
laments. C'onfidence and tranquillity are 
replaced by doubt and disbelief. What 
traces do men leave on earth, and how do 
they fare once they are dead? “They leave 
no trace at all,” is the answer; and of their 
existence beyond the grave nothing is 
known, for none has ever come back to re- 
port. Now, then, if complete oblivion is 
man\s fate, it is best to forget all sadness 
and enjoy to the full the pleasures of life. 
Make the best of all good things, for you 
cannot take them with you; nor can you 
return once you are gone. 

This, then, is the famous skepticism of 
the song and its equally famous carpe 


What further limits the value of the 
comparison with the carpe diem advice 
as expressed in other literatures is the fact 
that this advice does not spring from one 
particular attitude. There is, for instance, 
a considerable difference between the mel- 
low cheerfulness of Horace and the brood- 
ing melancholy of Omar Khayyam. There- 
fore, unless one is willing to engage in a 
series of definitions concerning the various 
kinds of carpe diem advice, it is preferable 
altogether to avoid this terminology, even 
though the “make-holiday” phrase of the 
Antef song so readily lends itself to the 
translation into carpe diem. An additional 
reason for avoiding the term lies in the 
fact that the “make-holiday” motif is not 
peculiar to this harper’s song but is, as we 
have seen, a standard figure of speech 
with a funerary as well as a secular appli- 
cation. We do not deny, however, that 


diem message. The surprise to find such a 
skeptic and hedonistic attitude among 
the world’s most religious people has, inter 
alia, led the commentators to a diligent 
collecting of parallels from the literatures 
of other nations in order to demonstrate 
that what the Egyptians express here is, 
after all, a very natural and common state 
of mind. Doubts or disbelief regarding 
immortality will easily engender a hedo- 
nistic philosophy of life. Ecclesiastes, 
Anacreon, Horace, Omar Khayyam, and 
others are called upon to furnish ex- 
amples of this attitude. 

These comparisons, however, do not 
account for the circumstances which sur- 
round the conception and the recording 
of this song and similar harpers’ songs and 
which are not easily paralleled by any- 
thing we find in other literatures. But it is 
precisely these peculiar circumstances 
which need to be investigated, for they 
alone explain the difficulties and para- 
doxes as well as the specific flavor of these 
compositions. 


the Antef song so combines the “make- 
holiday” motif with skeptic and melan- 
choly reflections on death as to create an 
attitude reminiscent of , though not identi- 
cal with, the classical carpe diem. 

We shall have to say more about the 
Antef song when discussing some of the 
other harpers’ songs. For the moment a 
few points of detail need to be emphasized : 
(1) The beginning of the song reveals a 
positive attitude toward death and a 
tranquil acceptance of transitoriness and 
thus contrasts sharply with the main 
body of the poem. (2) Contrary to other 
harpers’ songs which use the “make- 
holiday” motif, the advice to make merry 
is here not explicitly addressed to the 
tomb-owner. This difference is significant, 
and we shall return to it later. (3) With 
regard to the structure of the song it 
should be noted that the flow of thought 
is governed by association, not by argu- 
ment and deduction. It is owing to this 
loose mode of composition, which inciden- 
tally is typical for oral tradition, that the 
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Put song and music before thee, 

Cast (9) all evil behind thee; 

Bethink thee of joys 

Till that day has come of landing 

At the land that loveth silence"^ 

< Where >. (10) the heart of the son-wlioni- 
he-loves does not weary.® 

Make holiday, Neferhot^p the justified! 

Thou excellent divine father, 

Pure of hands. 

I have heard all that happened to the — 

Their (11) buildings have crumbled, 

Their dwellings are no more; 

They are as if they had not come into being 
Since the time of the god. 

The — 


essential unity of the poem is maintained 
despite the break in thought and mood 
which occurs after the first few phrases. 
For the flow of association allows the com- 
bination of heterogeneous elements and 
gives to the individual phrase a large 
measure of independence. This technique 
also accounts for the fact that the motifs 
of the Antef song reappear with many 
variations in the other harpers' songs 
where, through minor changes, they were 
stripped of their original meaning and 
used to create new songs in a new vein. 

' 2. NEFERHOTEP I ’ 

The setting of this song is the offering- 
table scene (see above, p. 178). The tomb 
dates from the reign of Haremhab. Our 
text (see PL VII) is based on a combina- 
tion of photographs, previous publica- 
tions, a|id a photograph of Hoskins' man- 
uscript. 

(1) Thus speaks the harpist who is in the 
tomb of the Osiris, the divine father of Amun, 
Neferhotep the justified; he says: 

How reposed'^ (2) is this righteous lord! 

The kindly fate has come to pass. 

Bodies pass away since the time (3) of the 
god, 

New generations come in their place. 

Re shows (4) himselP at dawn, 

Atum goes to rest in the Western Mountain. 
Men beget, 

Women (5) conceive. 

Every nostril breathes the air, 

Dawn comes and their children (6) have gone 
to their tombs.® 

Make holiday, 0 divine father! 

Put incense and fine oil (7) together to thy 
nostrils 

And garlands of lotus and rrmi-flowers upon 
thy breast, 

While thy sister (8) whom thou lovest sits at 
thy side. 

71 A good hand copy is available in Muller’s edi- 
tion, Liebespoesie, PI. I. Our plate therefore gives only 
a photograph of the text, which, we think, will be 
welcomed, since no photograph has previously ap- 


(12) On the shore of thy pond, 
That thy soul may sit under them 
And drink their water. 

Follow thy heart wholly 


(13) Give bread to him who has no field, 

So shalt thou gain a good name for the future 
forever. 

Thou hast observed th[ese fsem-priests 
CladMn skins]e (14) of the panther; 

They pour libation to the ground; 

The loaves are offering bread ; 

Songstresses ‘‘are in tears^ -- — — 

(15) Their mummies are set up [^before’’] Re, 
While their people are in mourning. 

Thou dost not — 

— — (16) comes in her time^ 

And Fate reckons his days. 

Awaken - — . . 

(17) Dwelling powerlessly in that which was 

made for his shadetV 

Make holiday, 0 pure of hands, 

Divine father Neferhotep the justified! 


(18) No work for the granaries of Egypt, 

While his court is rich in 

— (19) again 

In order to know ^what remains over from 
himL 

Not a short moment has been left out 

In : — (20) desert. 

Those who had granaries with bread to offer, 
And those — (21) likewise, 
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thm h^iDDV hour ' 'BenkmUlefj llly:'^^^ But, „ 

happy lioui , , 

• (z/) ,tini6. ^ 

grieves ^.the hearts, i I.e., the dead man in his tomb. 

house ill ^ i'Maspero read 16, and restored on the 

; the day when thou shalt be of Theban tomb No. 49 (see Davies, 

Ths Tomh of J^&f 0 fhot 6 p ot Thebes, Pi. XXIII). 
hat hmingles peopie^]^ ^ Bb rnit. In view of the disposi- 

greatly. tion of the signs, s66 is preferable to s6. 

miiig back. > Apparently |]| - m3%; see also Urk. /F, 

— : p. 48, 12-14. ■ 

one righteous and true^ . * ^ P Jf probably stands for (j P d ; 

lation is falsehood. Neferhotep II, line 6. 

; love of rightness — - _ 

the weak from the strong; The opening phrases of this song tollow 

e who is in the pattern of the Antef song. But the re- 

dio has no protector. mark on the transitoriness of all beings is 

, who — elaborated by a new motif: the rising and 

thy happiness to perfection setting of the sun. This is a standard 

I Maat, Min, and Isis, . hymns, but in the context of 

lent which gives — - harper’s songs it is novel. Its use here is 

ihe Simmons thee in old age to transitoriness of the body 

is now viewed as an integral part«of the 
cosmic order which is governed by the 
.estheplaceof«)3dp«iofHarris500. renewal, death and 

lattern and meaning of the mtro- ^ . , . , 

Ola is the same as in the Antef rebirth. This perspective does not induce 

a negative attitude toward death. And, in- 

• the reflexive use of rdi applied to deed, the outcry against oblivion which in 

.es an ingressive meaning and seems Antef song follows on the theme of 

atm expression denoting tteproce^ transitoriness is suppressed altogether. 

. di.k tw dwm (Bnt, Mus. btela , . , , n u ^ v tj n 

.Jl:torr5'.A(BookoftheDead,15,24 Its place IS taken by the make-hohday 

also Louvre C 67, 2; Book of the motif. 

1, 12 (Naville); and Recueil de This “make holiday” is addressed to 

2. Neferhotep himself. Yet it does not refer 

“their places.’’ to his feasting in the hereafter, for the 

land that loveth silence (see/SAA, j i. 

phrase “till that day has come of landing 

the addition “where,” or some other clearly indicates that it is the living man 
the phrase is incomprehensible, who is urged to enjoy himself. The mor- 
im-he-loves” is Horns in his mortu- tuary epithet (“justified”), 

r his father Osins. which is attached to his name in the repe- 

certainty about the lacuna is that holiday” (1. 10) is no 

bhe word ‘Trees'' or the name of a y , tx r u 

id of tree proof to the contrary. It has slipped m 

(ration which had been adopt- because it was customarily used in tomb 

Muller, is now borne out by the inscriptions, and it is no more incongruous 
in the tomb of Baser, line 9; see than the request for “a good old age” so 
, . . X often included in mortuary prayers. The 

startayrom the gumption that 

KsomByrnntdrndmM'.k(Um-as, Neferhotep is dead; but the makemerry 
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,as well as The: moralmng advices ' to do 
good' are intended for the living man. 
Thus' the poem shares the peculiarity of 
the texts on stelae, statues, and the like 
which, face in two directions: They all 
combine funerary and secular motifs in a 
way which will make the prayers effective 
and appropriate for life as well as for 
death. ' 

After the “make merry” appear some 
fragments of the Antef song^s description 
of the vanity of human activities. But the 
theme is so reduced as to lack all poign- 
ancy. Then comes a long and unfortunate- 
ly obscure discourse in which advice to 
live in accordance with moral and reli- 
gious custom is mingled vdth the reminder 
of death. 

This song of Neferhotep represents 
the attempt to compose a harper^s song 
which will be in harmony with traditional 
belief while at the same time developing 
the “make-merry” motif in the secular 
sense in which it was known from the 
Antef song (i.e., as an exhortation toward 
merriment combined with a reminder of 
death). In the resulting transformation 
the skepticism of the Antef song has 
vanished and its gloom has been subdued. 
Thus this text is more than a mere variant 
of the Antef song distorted by some pious 
interpolations. Rather is it a transformed 
version in which the haunting “make- 
merry” motif is set into a frame of ortho- 
dox concepts.. This compromise naturally 
affects the composition and makes the 
poem less unified and harmonious than 
might be desired. 

3. NEFERHOTEP II 

The setting of this song is the funerary 
banquet depicted in the hall of the tomb. 
The present text is based on Gardiner's 
edition and photographs. 

(1) Thus speaks the harpist of the divine 
father of Amun, Neferhotep the justified: 


All ye good nobles and the Ennead of the 
Mistress of Life^ 

Hear ye (2) the giving of blessings to the 
divine father 

In worshipping his excellent soul of a good 
noble, 

Now that he is a god that liveth forever 
And is exalted in the West, 

That they may become (3) a remembrance for 
posterity. 

For every one that cometh to pass by. 

I have heard those songs that are in the tombs 
of old 

And what they relate in extolling the earthly^ 
And in belittling (4) the land of the dead. 
Wherefore is the like done to the land of eter- 
nity. 

The just and fair that holds no terror? 

Strife is its abomination, 

There is none that girdeth (5) himself against 
his fellow. 

This land that has not its opponent, 

All our kin rest in it since the time of first 
antiquity. 

They that shall be born to millions upon 
millions 

Come to it (6) all. 

There occurs no lingering in the land of Egypt, 
There is none that does not approach it. 

As for the span of earthly affairs, 

It is the manner of a dream. 

One says ^‘welcome safe and sound" 

To him who has reached (7) the West. 

* Apparently nh is to be understood; for 
this designation of the necropolis see Gauthier, 
Dictionnaire des noms geographiquesj III, 82. 

^ For this nominal use of tp meaning ‘‘life 
on earth'’ see also htp.w ntr Hr B tp t^.k {Recueil 
de travauXj XlYj 178). 

This song, to which Gardiner has given 
the title, Tn Praise of Death, ”is, indeed, an 
unambiguous glorification of death and the 
land of the dead and thus very different 
from the two preceding s6ngs. The poet 
is well aware of this difference; he actually 
engages in argument against “those songs 
that are in the tombs of old” which dep- 
recate the hereafter, and he attempts to 
refute their skepticism. And, yet, the 



Because indeed there is none (2) who passes it 
by, 

Strong and weak are alike. 

Whoever sails north or south during life 

72 In Diimichen’s edition the text is numbered 
consecutively with Neferhotep II and another text 
on the same wall; hence our line 1 corresponds to his 
line 15. 
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"hereafter, which lie' has set. out to praise 
emerges from his description .as a strange- 
ly shadowy place, devoid of all the color- 
ful attributes which the funerary litera- 
ture otherwise is so intent on bestowing 
.011 it. Its chief characteristic in the view 
of our poet is its peacefulness. Happiness 
therein is conceived in terms of calm and 
quietude. Although the gods are addressed 
in the opening of the song, no further 
mention is made of them. Nor are there 
any allusions to celestial topography. The 
vigorous activities of life, the continua- 
tion of which man was wont to expect 
from the hereafter, are not mentioned. 
Stress is laid on the all-embracing power 
of this land of the dead; in other words, 
on the inescapability of death, a theme 
which is characteristic of the songs of 
Antef and Neferhotep 1. What, then, is 
the precise nature of this poem? What is 
its relation to the ''make-merry’’ songs? 
And why is it recorded in the same tomb 
that furnishes a "make-merry” song? Be- 
fore answering these questions we must 
look at the third harper’s song of this 
tomb. 

4. NEFERHOTEP III 

This song follows directly on Nefer- 
hotep II on the same wall and is part of 
the same banquet scene. Our text (see 
Pis. I, II)’'^ is a combination of previous 
editions, photographs, and a photograph 
of Hoskins’ manuscript; the latter proved 
most valuable. This is the song: 

(1) Beginning of song: 

Remember, 0 heart, that day of death, 

May it be put in the heart of him who has a 

burial, 


Lands on the shore thereafter, 

(3) 0 divine father, what is thy good fortune, 
That thou art united to the lords of eternity ! 
How firm is thy name unto eternity 

And glorified in the land of the dead! 

Every god whom thou hast served since thou 
hadst thy being, 

Thou enterest in face to face^ (4) with them. 
They are prepared to receive-thy soul 
And to protect thy nobility. 

They multiply the produce of thy hands, 

And they shall purify thy beauty. 

They furnish the altar (5) of thy mummy, 
Every god with his food-portions. 

They say to thee : 

Welcome in peace, 0 person^ agreeable to our 
ka! 

For the divine father of Amun, Neferhotep, 

Son of the honorable Amenemonet the justi- 
fied. 

(6) 0 divine father, I hear the praising of thee 
Before the lords of eternity; 

One says concerning thee : ^ He has drawn the 
Sokar bark.” 

Thou hast placed Sokar upon his sledge,® 

Thou hast circled the walls in his (7) following, 
VWhen there is illumination for his breasth 
He has erected the dd-pillar in — 

A sem-priest at his duties,^ he has grasped the 
; hoe'' ■" 

On the day of hacking the earth; 

He has recited the liturgy of (8) Busiris. 

Good is thy being with the gods! 

Thou art remembered on account of thy 
worth, 

According as thou are one who has (right of) 
entrance into Heliopolis 
And one who knows the mysteries which are 
in it. 

For the lector-priest who satisfies the heart of 
Amun, 

Neferhotep the justified. 

(9) 0 divine father, thy soul advances, 

Thy sarcophagus Approaches' 

Anubis places® his hands on thee, 

The Two Sisters embrace thee; 

Purification is done to thee anew, 

Thou art ^designated (10) with a work of 
eternity, 

The stone-(image)^ of a god in its exact form; 
Ointment from the hands of Shesmu,^ 
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Clotiiiiig by the work of Tayit.® 

The sons of Horus are thy protection, 

(11) The Two Kites sit at the gate for thee 
And lament over thy name, 

According as thou wast beneficent while on 
earth 

To Amun thy lord. 

The divine father of Amun, Neferhotep the 
. justified; ' 

(12) 0 divine father, thou art remembered 
in Heliopolis,^ 

Thou art protected (13) in Thebes. 

There is no searching after thee in eternity, 
(14) And thy name shall not be ^forgottenh^ 
AGCording as thou art one righteous (15) in 
the house of Ptah, 

Entering in face to face at the great place; 

It is completed with charm 
At his great (processional) (16) appearances, 
■^The expanse of eternity knows its radianceh-* 
Thou hast risen and art happier (17) than thou 
wast,^ 

0 blessed Neferhotep, justified! 

Thy son is triumphant, 

And his enemies are felled forever. 

® According to Gardiner, means “face to 
face” (see PSBA, XXXV, 170). 

^ On the meaning of Am see ZAS, LXXV, 18, 
and XXIX, 79. 

° The m/^-sledge is meant; cf. iwj im n hb skr 
hrw rdii finw hr niffp (Brit. Miis. Stela No. 155, 11. 
16-17); similarly The Papyrus of Ani, Pis. V-VI., 
For the drawing of the bark see Book of the Dead, 
100, 3. A Middle Kingdom occurrence of the 
m/ii-sledge is noted in AJSL, IL, 195. Taking 
the Sokar-bark on a circuit of the walls js shown 
in Medinet Eabu, Vol. IV, Pis. 223, 226. The 
Sokar-bark is also depicted in Neferhotep’s 
tomb. On the mortuary character of these cere- 
- monies, including the erecting of the dd-pillar 
and the hacking of the earth, see Schott in 
Oriental Institute Communications j XVIII, 78 ff. 

^^m m iry,w.f is to be understood; cf. The 
Papyrus of Ani^ PI. VI, 27 ff., which eniunerates^ 
the same ceremonies as in line 7 of our text: 
the grasping of the hoe, the hacking of the earth, 
and the reciting of the liturgy; see also Book of 
the Dead, I, 20 ff. (Naville). 

® Read For this action of Anubis see also 
De Buck, The Egyptian Coffin Texts, I, 223/, g; 
Book of the Dead, 18, 32; 151 A, 1 (Naville). 

^ Ssmw the god of the wine press occurs in 


Pyr. §§ 403a, 5456, 1552a; Book of the Dead, 17, 
27 (Nebseni; Budge); 153 A, 8. 

K For Tayit, the goddess of weaving who 
clothes the dead, see SinuheB 190; Pyr. §§ 738- 
41; Coffin Texts, 1, 254c; Book of the Dead, 82, 7. 

^ Cf. s7^3.k m iumw in Recueil de iravaux, XIV ^ 
178. 

* Read nn smh. tw rn.k^i 

^I take to be for 

A ^ ^ 7 but see above, p. 193, n. k. 

^Cf. Pyr. § 1226; Davies, The Tombs of Two 
Officials, PI. XXVI; Lefebvre, Inscriptions co?i‘ 
cernant les Grands PrUres d\Amon, Nos. 33, 1, 
and 40, 1. 

This song, which is separated from the 
preceding only by the words-'^beginning of 
song,’^ is quite different from either Nefer- 
hotep I or Neferhotep II. The text has re- 
ceived little attention. But in the over-all 
picture of harpers^ songs it occupies an 
important place. 

Its opening theme is the inescapability 
of death — a theme by which this text is 
linked to the preceding songs. But for the 
rest the trend of thought is entirely dif- 
ferent. The dead man is praised and re- 
assured about his fate in terms of the tra- 
ditional mortuary repertoire as embodied 
in the prayers of funerary stelae and the 
spells and invocations of the Book of the 
Dead. He is told that the ceremonies ac- 
companying the burial have been duly 
performed, his survival in the hereafter 
has been assured, and he is well received 
by the gods, his observance of religious 
duties during life having secured their 
favor. 

The tomb of Neferhotep thus contains 
three harpers^ songs, each with its own 
distinctive background and tendencies. 
Neferhotep I is a ^fmake-merry^' song of 
mixed antecedents (i.e., a combination of 
secular and funerary motifs). Neferhotep 
II is a praise of death of an apparently 
unique kind and yet, by virtue of its mel- 
ancholy overtone, reminiscent of the la- 
ments on death traditionally spoken by 
the mourning survivors. Neferhotep III, 
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with; ItS; ' emphasis .on observance of reli- ■. praise of death .are Juxtaposed without , 
gioiis custom .ill. life: and. death, ' stands sign of embarrassment. An-argumentative 
wholly within the tradition of ’ the.niortu- attitude is there, but no desire to eradi- 
ary ..literature. cate one position in favor of. another j 

' .The recording of three such songs in rather there is a tendency toward com- 
,one tomb is a unique phenomenon.. Yet promise.. This may be due to a truly hu- 
the tomb of Nefersekhru mth its laments wavering between fear and hope, 

on death alongside a liarper^s praise' of But the deeper reason for it is the peculiar 
death^® is indicative of a similar procedure prismatic quality of the Egyptian mind 
wliich suggests that it was not too unusual which attacks the problems of life from a 
to express conflicting sentiments and variety of angles, always striving toward 
views concerning death in one and the the center of the secret but never willing 
same tomb. We do not believe with Er- to discard any one approach for the sake 
man that the ''pious'' harper's song— of another. Oftentimes an organized view 
Neferhotep 11— was intended as arefuta- is achieved by means of a dichotomic 
tion of the "impious" Neferhotep scheme of things, governed by the idea 

Rather than being refutations of impious of the pair— a complementary and non- 
ideas, Songs II and III from the tomb of dialectic dualism. Then, again, no such 
Neferhotep reflect the mental struggles of order is achieved, and the manifold and 
generations of Egyptians attempting to diverging views are only superficially 
grasp the significance of life and death, harmonized. Such is the case in the tomb 
These speculative efforts reach their high- of Neferhotep: the juxtaposition of Nefer- 


See Kees in ZAS, LXII, 73 ff. 
See above, p. 181. 
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copied in its original form, perhaps ' be- 
cause the Amarna period, with its empha- 
: sis on the beauty of life, provided a con- 
genial atmosphere. And even there tlie 
spirit of tradition and of compromise 
was at work; for the song is engraved 
above a strictly funerary scene: the sem- 
priest administering to the deceased, who 
is seated at the offering table. For the 
rest, the forces of tradition have worked 
upon the song itself, and the result is the 
version of Neferhotep I as well as the two 
songs now to be considered. 

5. SONG OP KHAI-INHERET 

The song is recorded in the second 
chamber of a tomb (Der elMedineh No. 
359) dating from the reign of Ramses III. 
The text occupies the south wall, which 
depicts the deceased couple seated in 
front of the squatting harpist. There is no 
offering table. The song has been pub- 
lished without a translation, and no trans- 
lation has appeared since then. The pres- 
ent text is according to the publication.^^ 
(1) Thus speaks the ^musician of the Osiris, 
the chief of the workmen in the Place of 
Truth,'' Khai-Inheret (2) the justified; 

I say:^ 

I am this lord, this man (in) truth, 

Through the goodly destiny® (3) which the 
god himself made. 

The form which appears in the body passes 
away 

Since the time of the god; 

New generations come (4) into their place. 

The souls and the spirits who are in the 
underworld 

And the mummies likewise.'^ 

They that built (5) hodses and tombs as well, 
They are the men who rest in their pyramids. 
Make for thyself a tomb in the holy (6) land, 
That thy name may last in it. 

Thy works of the necropolis shall be reckoned, 
And excellent shall be thy place of (7) the 
West. 

76 The plates in Bruyere’s edition give the correct 
readings, hut the printed text on Ms p. 70 contains a 
number of errors. 


(As) the winters go downstream 
And the north wind goes upstream, 

(So) every man (goes) to his (appointed) 
hour. 

Make (8) holiday, O Osiris, chief of the work- 
men in the Place of Truth, 

Khai-Inheret, justified! 

Do not let (9) thy heart be weary, verily, 
verily! 

(Thou) and thy beloved. 

Do not vex thy heart while thou existest, 

(10) Make holiday, verily, verily! 

Put incense and fine oil together beside thee 

(11) And garlands of lotus and rrm^fiowers 
upon thy breast. 

The woman whom thou lovest, 

It is she who (12) sits at thy side. 

Thou shouldst not anger thy heart 
Over anything that has happened. 

Put music before (13) thee, 

Do not recall evil, abomination of the god; 
Bethink thee of joys, 

(14) Thou righteous, thou just and true man, 
Calm, (15) friendly, content, relaxed. 

Happy, not speaking evil. 

Give drunkenness (16) to thy heart every day® 
Until that day comes in which there is landing! 

^ ^Tlace of Truth’' is a name for the necropolis 
of Der el Medineh (see Gauthier, B/PAO, XIII, 
153 Boreux, VII, 113 ff.). 

^ The change from the third person into the 
first makes poor sense and is probably a cor- 
ruption. 

® is a corruption of 

^ This phrase is a distortion of lines 4-5 of the 
Antef song. In its present form it makes poor 
sense. 

^ Undetsiaxid m hr.i hrw. 

The dependence of this song on the 
text of Antef and of Neferhotep I is ob- 
vious. But the changes are significant, and 
the whole is not without originality. As 
usual, the dead man is introduced in the 
beginning. Strangely enough he speaks 
himself instead of being addressed by the 
harper. Then the harper speaks again, and 
just as in the songs of Antef and Nefer- 
hotep I,Hransitoriness is his first theme. 
In the wording he closely follows the 
Aintef song. The next theme, concerning 
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; tlie fate of i^hose , “that, built houses/'- is ■ 
also retained in the same place' in which 
it appears in the Antef song. But what our 
harpist says about them, namely, that 
“they rest in their pyramids," is, although 
the phrase is also borrowed from the 
Antef song, the opposite of the Antef 
song’s remark that “their places have 
disappeared." 

So far the song has retained the order 
of themes as they appear in the Antef 
song and has changed their meaning 
chiefly by the device of rearranging the 
stock of phrases and by altering the sec- 
ond half of each phrase. This method is an 
interesting indication of the manner in 
which the old songs were remembered as 
well as remodeled. It also shows that the 
author of this song did some direct bor- 
rovflng from the Antef song. 

Beginning with the phrase “make for 
thyself a tomb," our poem no longer fol- 
lows the Antef song. Obviously this ad- 
vice is diametrically opposed to the letter 
and spirit of that song. The wording of the 
exhortation to provide for a good burial 
is reminiscent oi Merikarey lines 127-“28: 
“Make good thy house of the West, make 
excellent they dwelling-place of the 
necropolis" {^ikr h.t.k nt Imn.t i,t»k 
nt hr.t 

The ^^make-merry" motif, which be- 
gins at the end of line 7 and runs up to 
line 14, is closely related to Neferhotep I, 
lines 6 ff . ; but here it is even more elabo- 
rate. The “holiday" as described in both 
these songs follows the pattern of the 
“holiday" texts recorded with banquet 
scenes; the Antef song's description of the 
holiday is somewhat different. It may 
not be without significance that the “be- 
loved woman who sits at thy side" is ab- 
sent from the Antef song but is almost al- 
ways depicted in the funerary banquet ai|d 
in the offering-table scenes in the tombM>, 

76 Of. also the DJedefhor fragment (above, p. 1^3, " 
n. e) and Urk. I F, p. 123, 1. 9. 
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After “bethink thee of pleasures’* fhe 
drift of thought is entirely new and con- 
stitutes a pleasing bit of originality. The 
eniimeration of moral qualities, which 
here is mingled with the description of 
personal well-being, is somewhat surpris- 
ing in this context, but the motif as such 
has, of course, a long tradition, being an 
important theme of the funerary stelae 
and other mortuary texts. 

The allusion to “that day of landing” 
is familiar from Neferhotep I and III, 
but its use'as an ending is new and very 
effective— provided that the “make-mer- 
ry” advice is addressed to the living man. 
And that seems to be the case, in spite of 
the epithet “Osiris,” which precedes the 
tomb-owner’s name and corresponds to 
the lj,rw of Neferhotep I. 

The remarkable thing about this song 
is that it is wholly cheerful. A tranquil ac- 
ceptance of death and a firm behef in sur- 
vival beyond tfie grave are combined 
with a healthy joy of living, which is un- 
touched by melancholy pondering. The 
gloom of the Antef song, already subdued 
in Neferhotep I, has totally disappeared. 
One can well imagine the man Khai- 
Inheret visiting his tomb— and as an over- 
seer of necropolis workers he had ample 
opportunity of doing so-— and priding 
himself on the beautiful song which 
adorns it. And surely he could take the 
“make-merry” advice to heart while hold- 
ing none but the most orthodox opinions 
about the hereafter. With the problems 
which led the author of the Antef song 
to skepticism and troubled the spirit of 
Neferhotep thus ignored, the song is an 
entirely unified and homogeneous compo- 
sition. 

6. SONG OF PASER 

The song comes from tomb No. 106 at 
Thebes. It is recorded on the north face 
of the third pillar from the north in the 
hall. The accompanying scene is pre- 
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seh^d only in part. Above, Paser is seated 
at table; below is tbe harper and the song. 
The tomb dates from the reigns of Seti I 
and Ramses II. The song is published 
here for the first time. The text (see Pis. 
Ill, V) is based on a hand copy and photo- 
graphs. The shading gives only the ap- 
proximate, .not the exact, length of the 
lacunae, which unfortunately are con- 
siderable. 

(1) Thus speaks the musician of Maat who 
is in the tomb west of Thebes of the prefect 

and vizier Paser the justified; he says:— — 

[Bodies pass away]^ (2) since the time^ of 
the god, 

Others come in their places. 

They that built houses and pyramids likewise 
Remain in 

(3) Great and excellent ones who follow 
Onnofris, 

Turn your attention to the prefect, 

Behold he^^ has come in peace. 

Q.iYe ._ — _ (4) Maat, 

He offers her to you greatly, 

She is beside his breast, 

She does not swerve from him any day. 

Make holiday, Baser! 

[Do not weary thereof]® - — ~ — 

[Follow]^ (5) thy heart while it exists. 

Make holiday, 0 lord! 

Forget all evil, 

Bethink thee of happiness® 

Till comes [that day of landing] 

[Make] holi[day], thou upraised one"*, (6) ... 
Let thy heart be glad, greatly, greatly! 

Anoint thee with fine oil of Heliopolis, 

Prime oil of the god^s body. 

Behold 

Make holiday, 0 lord! 

Lo, every good thing (goes) (7) to thy suc- 
cessor, 

(But) thou sailest with the good wind of 
righteousness.^ 

Make for thee — — 

in it forever.*^ 

Make holiday, thou just! 

[As] (8) the god loves Truth 
And he sets her before thee, 

Bread, beer, wine, and ointment ^to[gether‘'] 
shall be [‘‘before theed 


[Remember] thou (9) that day of ^^come 
thou!’^ 

To drag thee to the West, 

— in skins (10) of the panther,^ 

They pour libation to the ground, 

Their gifts are on the offering table and on 


Make holiday, verily! 

(11) Increase the happiness to perfection, “ 
For Fate does not cease [to reckon] his days,® 
And what has been summed up (12) for their 
hour, 

There is no adding to it. 

None that have gone have come back. 

Make holiday 

Thou hast become (13) — ~ — ■ 

Thou being in the favor of the king 
— Horus Who Loves Truth. 


^ Restored according to Neferhotep I, I, 2, 
and Khai-Inheret, 1. 3. 

t'The writing for rk is an error easily 

made when copying from the hieratic, where 0 
and <=> are similar. 

® The general content of the phrase is probably 
similar to Khai-Inheret, 11. 4-5: the house- 
builders rest in their tombs, or ^^in the west” 
(imi tort); cf. Neferhotep II, 1. 7. 

^ Taking mk U to be for mk &w; but perhaps 
hr has been omitted after mk §t, meaning ^‘they 
say: welcome in peace.” 

® Part of wrd is visible, and see Khai-Inheret, 

1 . 8 . 

/Restored according to the Antef song, 1. 9; 
lonh.f might be a mistake for wnn.k. 

s This spelling of rsw, '^happiness,” occurs 
elsewhere; see Davies, The Tmnh of Neferhotep 
at Thebes, Pis. XXXVI-XXXVIII, and Louvre 
A74. ■ 

^ Restored after Neferhotep 1, 1. 9. The length 
of the lacuna is adequate. 

^ I do not understand ir sy^t. 

j This is a beautiful pun on ^ Vind,” and 

m^% ^^righteousness”; it is also an unusual meta- 
phor for which I have no parallel. But see the 
Affair wind” in Book of the Dead, 15, 45 (Budge). 
Note also that the sign of the sail does double 
duty as determinative of “sail,” and ideo- 
gram of '^wind.” 

^ This phrase might be restored according to 
Khai-Inheret, 11. 5-6, but the same words can 
not be used because of the signs visible after 
ir n.k and the im.f in place of im.L 
Cf. Neferhotep 1, 1. 14. 
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■ ■ “'Cf. NefeA^ " ■ 

^ ** Restored after ISTeferliotep I, i. 16 . ■ 

In spite . of ' its fragmentary state, the 
nature of this text is recognizable. It rep- 
resents a striking case of patchwork, an 
eclectic mixture of motifs drawn from the 
yarious “make-merry^’ songs. It also bor- 
rows from the other harpers’ songs. 
Transitoriness in the shortened version in 
which it occurs in the song of Khai-In- 
heret is still the first theme. The address 
to tlie gods or deified dead “who follow 
Onnofris” is reminiscent of the opening of 
Neferhotep II, while the “com e-in-peace” 
formula recalls Neferhotep III, line 5. 
“She is beside his breast, etc.,” here ap- 
parently said of the goddess Maat, is a 
variation of the formula concerning the 
heart or the ka.'^^The phrases “forget all 
evil, bethink thee of happiness, etc.,” are 
identical with Neferhotep I, line 9, and 
similar to Khai-Inlieret, lines 13-14. That 
ail the good things of life remain for the 
successor is a variation of Antef’s “you 
can’t take it with you.”^^ The reminder 
of the day of burial follows the pattern of 
Neferhotep I, line 14. The phrase “in- 
crease the happiness” occurs similarly 
both in Antef and Neferhotep I. “None 
that have gone have come back” is famil- 
iar from the Antef song. Additional paral- 
lels have been listed in the notes. 

The “make-holiday” phrase occurs 
seven times in this text and thus becomes 
a sort of refrain. But, of the actual de- 
scription of the holiday, only a few ele- 
ments have remained, and they are scat- 
tered throughout the text. The mortuary 
motifs are more prominent here than they 
were in the other “make-merry” songs; 
yet the “make-merry” advice has retained 
its secular meaning. 

A specific attitude or governing idea 
which would hold the song together is not 
discernible. No other harper’s song has 

77 See above, p. 189, n. c. 

See Harris 500, VII. 2, and above, p. 193, n. 1, 
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■ done so much borrowing and acMe\^d'so 
little unity. The'text is a typical latecomer 
in which the once fresh ideas have be- 
come cliches. 

The song of Baser is the last in the line 
of “make-merry” songs.." The , remaining 
harpers’ songs do not display the “make- 
holiday” or. any of the motifs character- 
istic of the “make-merry” s.ongs. They 
are devoted to reassuring the tomb-owner 
about his fafe in the hereafter and are 
wholly within the tradition of mortuary 
literature, 

" 7. SONG 'OF PIAY , , ' / 

The song comes from tomb No. 263 at 
Thebes, where it is recorded on the left 
door reveal, and is published here for the 
first time. The scene shows the harper 
facing the seated figure of the deceased. 
The tomb dates from the reign of Ramses 
II. The reading is based on a photograph 
(see Pis. IVa, Via). 

(1) Thus speaks the master of musicians 
who is in the tomb of the scribe Piay; [he 
says]: 

(2) Thou awakenest in peace in thy tomb, 

Thy prayers have been heard, 

And thou art called. 

Thy son bs praised^ 

(3) thy house upon earth. , 

Thou followest thy god in the district of Peker 
At his beautiful feast of the Neshrnet bark.^ 
There is made (4) for thee a great sacrifice 
^out[side]^^ of thy tomb, 

Thy soul comes forth at the voice of the ka- 
priest® 

To (5) receive the things laid down for it. 


Thou [hear]est the prayers of the children of 
thy house. 

(6) One who sees Re at dawn, 

Thou goest to rest when Atum is at rest. 

Field (7) of Reeds 

With (8) the food of the gods. 

Thou minglest (9) with the Followers of Horus, 
Thou art one of them. 

(101 Thou hearest — on this day, 

The scribe Piay. 
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9. SONG OP PENNIUT 

The song comes from tomb No. 331 at 
Thebes, where it is recorded on the left 
door reveal. The harper faces the de- 
ceased couple; there is no offering table. 
The tomb is Ramesside. For the text see 
Varille’s publication. 

(1) Thus speaks the musician who is in the 
tomb of the first priest of Month, (2) Penniut 
the justified: 

How sweet is the dwelling in Thebes, 

The heart is in joy every day!» 

On the day (3) thy arms to him 

When he comes to thee. 

QQi^e (4) to him ^ 

When he comes to thee; 

So shall one say (5) [concerning thee].^ 

Thou praisest Amun, 
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„ Thou, seest Ee at liis rising, ' 

Thou givest (6) praise in the early morn, 

Every day without ceasing.®. 

Thou flyest^ (7) to heaven like the noble vul- 
. tures, 

Thou raisest thy voice like the godly (8) heron, 
Atiim. answers thee. 

For the ka of the Osiris^ (9) the first priest of 
'Month, 

(10) Peniiiut the justified (11) who is called 
(12) Sunra. 

a For this praise of Thebes cf. wM.ioy mnjn 
Imw.i of the Leyden Hymn to Amon, VI, 10 {ZASy 
XLII, 41), which refers to the happiness of burial 
in Thebes. The passage in the harper’s song has 
the same funerary significance. 

’^ Eestore r.h, 

« For this passage cf. di.f tin dgg nn 
^hw nh, F. of Am, PI. I, 17. 

%y.i m Ink, Book of the Dead, 17, 74 
(Naville). 

10. SONG OP TJANEFER 

The song comes from tomb No. 158 at 
Thebes, where it is recorded on the left 
door reveal in front of the harper's figure. 
For the text see the publication. Improved 
readings, based on a hand copy and a 
photograph are given in our notes. 

(1) Thus speaks the musician who is in 
the tomb of the Osiris, the priest of Amun, 
Tjanefer the justified: 

Thou callest (2) to Ee, 

Khepri hears 

And Atum answers thee. 

The Lord of All does (3) the things which 
please thee, 

And he whose name is hidden greets thee. 
The sun shines (4) upon thy breast, » 

He illuminates thy cave. 

The west wind (comes) straight to thee (5) 
to thy nose, 

The north wind blows^ for thee. 

Thy mouth is guided to the breast of the (6)' 
Hesat-Cow,® 

Thou art reverent at the sight of the sun- 
disc, 

Thou cleanest thyself in (7) divine water, 
Thou minglest with them who adore (the 
sun at dawn). 


Thou takest thy forms (8) as thou m^c^est 
have wished, 

Thou givest praise to the Eich-in-Forms,® 
They are complete for thee, (9) all of these 
(forms). 

All thy limbs are whole, 

Thou art justified before Re 
And established before (10) Osiris. 

Take the offerings of excellence 
That thou mayest eat as on earth. 

Thy heart is glad (11) in the necropolis, 
Thou joinest thy tomb in peace. 

The gods of the underworld say to thee: 

''Wel[come]^ to (12) thy ka in peace." 

All the people who are in the necropolis, 
They are given to thee as reward. 

(13) Thou art called to say the prayers of a 
Great One 

• So that thou mayest establish right, 

Osiris Tjanefer the justified. 

* Cf . whn A n hi pn hr snbt.f, Book of the Dead, 
100, 8 (Naville); see also Coffin Texts, I, 254d-e, 
with “cheeks” instead of “breast”; Urk^ IV, 
p. 117, 1. 4; p. 148, 1. 14; p. 499, 1. 10. 

^ I follow Worterhuch, IV, 478, in taking sm® 
as being the verb “to sing,” here referring to the 
sound of the wind. Varille has “Le vent du sud 
se fait pour toi un vent du nort,” which is un- 
grammatical; note also that riw (not smi) is 
the counterpart of mhy.t in Coffiin Texts, 11, 
389ff.; also P?/r. § 554. 

« Cf. Florence Stela No. 1617 ; Pyr. § SSla-d. 
^Qi. Pyr, § 1140a-6. 

® Cf. JpprAv m pt m tl, Cairo Stela No. 
34057, 1; Ij,pr.w irw.w applied to Wnn'-nfr 
Harakhte in Book of the Dead, 15, 1 (Hymn to 
Osiris); see also Book of the Dead, 147, 2 (Na- 
ville); and Coffim Texts, I, 324. 

f Probably to be read 1 (j 1 % kl.k. 


The three last songs are related to each 
other not merely through a general simi- 
larity of content but because they use the 
same vocabulary. The song of Piay shares 
their tendency but differs considerably in 
its phraseology. Thus, while all four texts 
can be grouped together when compared 
to the “make-merry" songs, a distinction 
needs to be made between them. Whereas 
the ;song of Piay resembles the mortuary 
prayers from tombs and stelae, the last 
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texts have more in common with 
the coffin texts and the funerary papyri. 

; The songs of the Antef-Neferhotep 
type discussed problems which concerned 
everyone. They contain argument and ad- 
vice on a scale and in a manner which sug- 
gest that they: represent reflections which 
everybody was invited to share. Not so our 
last four songs. Their whole concern is 
with - the well-being in the hereafter of 
the one particular individual to whom 
they address themselves. No other audi- 
ence is assumed. Thus the scope and pur- 
pose of harpers^ songs has been narrowed, 
and the songs again assume' the function 
which they had- in the .Middle Kingdom 
prior to the development of the “make- 
merry^' songs: They are .mortuary texts. 

However, the “make-merry" songs of 
the kind represented by the songs of 
Khai-Inheret and Paser, that is, the late 
type which has been purged of reflective 
skepticism, continue alongside the mortu- 
ary songs. And it is still possible to have 
more than one song in one tomb; for the 
tomb of Tjanefer contains a second harp- 
er's song, and tliis one displays the “make- 
holiday" motif. The text is a hopeless 
fragment; but it must have been a ^^make- 
merry" song. 

,V. THE:,. PLACE OF ' HARPERS’. SONGS 
IN EGYPTIAN LITERATURE' . 

It will have become clear that harpers’ 
songs cannot simply be classified as being 
of two kinds, worldly and funerary, as has 
been done in the past. The situation is 
much more complicated. The different 
songs have different antecedents and, in 
addition, they have an internal develop- 
ment. 

The development of the “make-merry" 
songs can be summarized as follows. They 
begin with the Antef song, which, though 
extant in New Kingdom copies only, 
originated in the Middle Kingdom. That 


song" consists of a melancholy reflection 
on the transitoriness of life coupled' with 
skepticism concerning immortality' and ' 
urging enjoyment of the fleeting, moment. 
Its deprecation of death recurs in the 
“Dialogue of the Man Weary of Life," 
but the situation there is quite different 
and its solution is the opposite of Antef ’s. 
Nor is the melancholy of our song akin to 
the lamentations of the Adnioniiions and 
similar prophetic writings. For there it is 
actual social and political misery w'Mch 
has led to pessimism ; but the value nf life 
as such is not questioned. As to the teach- 
ings of the type of Merikare^ wherever 
they deal with the relation of life to death 
their attitude is positive and pious and 
thus contrary to the Antef song. Life on 
earth is short, says the sage who instructs ■ 
King Merikare, but. existence in, the be-, 
yond is eternal. Nevertheless, in .content 
as well as in form, the Antef song is related, 
to these reflective writings known as wis- 
dom literature; but its attitude is unique 
and its advice runs counter to the letter 
and spirit of that literature. 

The “make-holiday" motif did not 
originate with, and is not peculiar to, the 
Antef song. It is the main theme of the 
banquet texts, orchestra songs as well as 
prose speeches and legends, which are re- 
corded in the tombs. Although most of 
this material comes from the Eighteenth 
Dynasty, there is sufficient evidence to 
show that the motif antedates the New 
Kingdom. There is the “make-holiday" 
song from the tomb of Sebeknekht of the 
Second Intermediate period^^ and, in addi- 
tion, the “holiday" without “make" fre- 
quently occurs in Middle Kingdom in- 

79 Merikare, II. 55-57; ibid., 11. 123-24 (transitori- 
ness of the body) . 

89 1 do not know of any such “make-holiday” 
texts with scenes other than of feasting. But these 
scenes are not restricted to tombs; they occur even 
on objects of daily use, as, for instance, on a little 
toilet box in the Brooklyn Museum. 

81 See above, p. 191. 
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' scriptions .ill a iiiamier. wHcli reveals that 
it, was, a fixed, top.os. The term nfr had . 
a wide, range: of meaning. In addition, to. 
“holiday” or “feast day,” it could denote 
any kind of day considered pleasant or 
beneficial. In the tomb of Paheri /ito nfr 
'refers to a day of fine weather,®^ while in 
. the mortuary literature the term is used 
■ eupheiiiistiealiy to' designate the day of 
death^^ or the day of judgment in the here- 
after.®^ But the more specialized meaning 
“holida^^^’ is the most common.®*'^ 

It is by virtue of the “make-holiday” 
motif that the orchestra songs are related 
to the harpers^ songs. But in the orchestra 
songs the “make liolida.y” is not the re- 
sult of any melancholy contemplation of 
death, for the simple reason that the 
“holiday” has been transposed to the 
hereafter : it is in the be^mnd that the 
feast takes place. In the Antef song, how- 
ever, and in those harpers^ songs which 
follow the same pattern, the “make- 
merry” advice is addressed to the living 
and is based on fear of death. 

The worldly spirit of the Antef song, 
its relation to didactic literature, and, 
finally, the fact that it has a funerary in- 
troduction which does not harmonize with 
the main body of the text — ^all lead to the 
conclusion that at the time of its inception 
the song was not intended for a tomb. Its 
recording in the tomb-chapel of a King 
Antef was secondary. At that time the 
mortuary introduction, “Flourishing in- 
deed is this good lord, etc.,” was added. 
Prior to its recording in the royal tomb- 
chapel the song may have been sung at 
secular banquets, as is so often assumed; 
but there is no shred of evidence for that 
assumption. Having become a tomb text, 

82 Tylor and GriflQth, The Tomb of Paheru PI. III. 

82 Book of the Dead, 178, 11; with nfr as verb: 
Florence Stela No. 1774. 

84 Coffin Texts, I, 10/; 19a. 

8s Some Middle Kingdom examples are: Brit. Mus. 
Stela No. 1049, 1. 4; Eloquent Peasant, 1. Ill; Lebena- 
milder, 1. 68, 


■the Antef, song. brings about a broacf*7fhng 
of the repertoire of harpers^ songs, . w^hich 
' .heretofore had. been simple mortuary 
texts. But although the' Antef song is the 
model for all harpers' songs of the “make- 
merry” type, none of them has retained 
its skepticism. The very fact that harpers' 
.songs are tomb songs accounts for the 
■ transformation in the course of which the 
“make-merry” songs become pretty songs 
without problems. As such they could 
linger on indefinitely and could survive 
any amount of bigotry. 

The tomb of Neferhotep represents 
the culmination in the development of 
harpers' songs. Three lines of development 
meet here. Three different songs, each 
with its own distinctive background, set 
forth their interpretations of death. Nefer- 
hotep I is a “make-merry” song which still 
shows some of the original skepticism. 
Neferhotep III is wholly pious and tradi- 
tional. Neferhotep II praises the might 
and majesty of death in a manner remi- 
niscent of the laments on death and thus 
reveals that it is embedded in yet another 
literary tradition. For such laments are 
attributed either to mourning relatives®® 
or to the dead who himself bewails his lot. 
In these laments the region of the dead is 
described as a land of darkness and silence. 
But Neferhotep II sings the triumph of 
death in a more positive spirit: life is 
short and fleeting as a dream; death is in- 
escapable. But existence in the beyond is 
eternal. These motifs, which are set out 
calmly, recur in the same sober spirit in 
the didactic literature.®® Thus Neferhotep 
II with its multiple literary tradition con- 
tributes a new note to harpers' songs. 

86 Tomb of Nefersekhru, ZAS, LXII, 73 ff. 

S’" Book of the Dead, chap. 175; cf. Kees, Toten-> 
- glauben und Jenseitsvorstellungen der alien Aegypter, 
p. 307; see also ZAS, LV, 55. 

88 Merikare, 11. 55-57; Max. d' Anti, 4, 2 (ZAS, 
JjXXII, 76). 

89 The description of the might of death on the 
Louvre stela C 218 (Fierret, Recueil d' inscriptions, I, 
137; especially 11. 4-5) could be considered as depend- 
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ing on the same sources from which Neferhotep II 
has drawn ; but it is more likely that the text is directly 
dependent on Neferhotep II. 

Of. Gardiner, Hieratic Papyri in the British 
Museum (3d ser.), Vol. I: Text, pp. 38-41. 

Lefdbvre, Le Tombeau de Petosiris, II, 90, and I, 

161. 

02 Brit. Mus. Stela of year 42 b.c., Brugsch, 
Thesaurus, p. 926. 


i,/' 

there exist in the Nineteenth 
and Twentieth Dynasties harpers’ songs 
which are related to the mortuary litera- 
ture of the type of the Book of the Dead. 
They guide and console the dead who be- 
gins his journey into the beyond and as- 
sure him of the exalted destiny which he 
was anxious to secure by prayer and spell. 
They are a kind of liturgic response to the 
mortuary prayer. This purely funerary 
function relates them to the early harpers’ 
songs of the Middle Kingdom. Thusharp- 
ers’ songs end where they began. 

Some of the motifs of harpers’ songs 
linger on in various contexts throughout 
the late period. Transitoriness of life and 
of material monuments, described in direct 
allusion to the Antef song, is contrasted 
with the durability of literary fame in the 
very remarkable passage of the Ramesside 
pap 3 TOs Chester Beatty IV, verso 2,5.®° 
Reference to transitoriness is coupled 
with the ^ ^make-merry’ ’ advice in the 
Ptolemaic tomb of Petosiris,®^ where the 
exhortation is, of course, conceived in the 
pious spirit of the late “make-merry” 
songs. And, finally, at the very end of 
Egyptian history, there is the mortuary 
stela of Taimhotep with a “make holiday” 
followed by a lengthy lament on death 
and the land of darkness.®^ 

There are then four distinct literary 
strata which underlie the development of 
harpers’ songs: (1) mortuary prayers from 
stelae and tombs, including laments; (2) 
reflective and didactic wisdom literature; 
(3) orchestra songs employing the “make- 
holiday” motif; and (4) funerary spells 
and invocations as embodied in Pyramid 


Texts, Coffin Texts, and the Book of the 
Dead. . \ 

The language of the Middle Kingdom 
harpers’ songs, including the Antef song, 
is classical Middle Egyptian. The few 
Late Egyptian forms in the Antef song, 
such as the negation bw in Harris 500 and 
bn in the Leyden text, cannot be used to 
assign the song to the Seventeenth rather 
than to the Eleventh Dynasty,®^ for they 
can have been substituted by the New 
Kingdom scribes who made the two copies. 
In the later harpers’ songs the language 
is the peculiar petrified Middle Egyptian 
with its sprinkling of Late Egyptian spell- 
ings and idioms which was in use for reli- 
gious and official monuments throughout 
the New Kingdom. 

In setting and in general purpose harp- 
ers’ songs are uniform. The tomb or the 
mortuary stela is their place and death is 
their theme. Their pictorial context is in 
most instances either the ritual offering- 
table scene or the funerary banquet. In 
the few instances in which a different 
scene is depicted the funerary nature of 
the song makes the mortuary character of 
the context a certainty. Hence the func- 
tion of the harper in all the contexts which 
we have is clearly funerary. This does not 
mean that secular harpers’ songs did not 
exist. But the songs that we possess can- 
not be claimed for the secular repertoire.®^ 

The outstanding characteristic of harp- 
ers’ songs is the diversity of content with- 
in the uniformity of setting. Contrary to 
other classes of Egyptian literature, they 

08 Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians, 
p. 177, assigns it to the end of the Middle Kingdom 
for just that reason; so also Kees, Totenglauben, 
p. 414. Gardiner calls it an Eleventh Dynasty text 
(see Hieratic Papyri in the British Museum [3d ser.], 
Vol. I: rea;«, p. 41). 

04 The harp was the religious instrument par ex- 
cellence. A few instances where this is evident are 
Recueil de travaux, XIII, 1; Urk. IV, p. 174; Papyrus 
Chester Beatty, No. IV, recto 7, 3. See also Schott, 
Der Qott des Harfenspiels in Melanges Maspero, pp. 
457 ff. But the harp also occurs as a secular instru- 
ment (see Piankky Stela, 1. 134) . 
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were not bound to adhere to one standard 
repertoire,. This freedom they' o.we to.the- 
fact that a harper’s song' was always an^ 
adormnent^ never a. necessity. The success 
of the journey into the .beyond did not de- 
,'pend; on, the song of the harper in the man- 
ner in, which it depended on the prayer 
and the spell. Hence the songs could 
branch, out and develop. in different di- 
rections. Thus they became the re- 
ceptacles of various trends of thought and 
came to reflect the changes in concepts 
and beliefs which took place in the 
course of time. They mirror the simple 
belief in survival as well as the most 
elaborate concepts of eternal bliss. They 
reflect the orthodox and the rebellious, 
the pious and the skeptic, trends of 
thought. Love of life, fear of death, and 
confidence in immortality all find their 
expression in the songs of the harpers. 

EPILOGUE 

It has been customary to compare the 
‘^pessimism” or ^ ^skepticism” of the Antef 
song to similar attitudes expressed in the 
literatures of other peoples. References 
are made to Ecclesiastes, Epicurus, Hor- 
ace, Omar Khayyam, and others. It is nat- 
ural that such parallels should occur to 
the mind. For we have in the Antef song 
one of the oldest treatments of the themes 
of death and transitoriness, viewed from a 
purely human standpoint without refer- 
ence to superhuman powers and without 
faith in survival. But there is little value 
(besides the purely subjective satisfaction 
gained from the play of association and 
comparison) in quoting poets as remote 
from the Egyptian scene as Horace and 
Omar Khayyam. For their contemplation 
of death contains so many new elements 
of thought and mood that the comparison 
with the Antef song is bound to be ex- 
tremely vague, if not misleading. Only 
Mesopotamian and Hebrew literature are 


sufficiently close to Egypt in timc?^nd 
space to make the .. comparison fruitful 
' These are the passages . that can be 
considered parallels to the Antef song: 

Gilgamesh seeking eternal life after liaving 
witnessed the death of his friend Enkidii is 
counseled by one of the deities : 

^'Gilgamesh, whither runnest thou? . , '• , 

Life, which thou seekest, thou wilt not find. 
When the gods created mankind 
They allotted to mankind Death, 

But Life they withheld in their hands. 

So Gilgamesh, fill thy body, 

Make merry by day and night, 

Keep each day a feast of rejoicing! 

Day and night leap and have thy delight! 
Put on clean raiment, 

Wash thy head and bathe thee in water, 
Look cheerily at the child who holdeth thy 
diand, ^ 

And may thy wife have joy in thy arms!” 

At first sight this is a close parallel. Yet 
the differences are considerable. The Gil- 
gamesh passage says that it is by will of 
the gods that death has been allotted to 
man. In the Antef song the gods are ig- 
nored. Second, and this is most important, 
for the Gilgamesh epos life after death is a 
reality, though an unpleasant one : the dead 
lead a dreary life in the netherworld. The 
Antef song has doubts about any form 
of survival. These two instances should 
suffice to show that the resemblance, 
though remarkable, is by no means close 
enough to establish any claim of influence 
of the one composition upon the other or 
even of spiritual kinship. 

As to Hebrew literature, several verses 
of Ecclesiastes offer parallels, especially 
verses 1-12 of the first chapter. The re- 
marks on the succession of generations 
and on the rising and setting of the sun 
(vss. 4 and 5) are strikingly similar to lines 
2-4 of Neferhotep I, and the theme of 
total oblivion to which all human activi- 
ties are doomed (vs. 12 ) recalls both Antef 

86 W. E, Leonard, Gilgamesh Eyic of Old Bahy- 
Zonia, p. 49. 
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97 Cf. Langdon, Babylonian Wisdom^ pp. 3 ff. 

^98 Landsberger, Die habylonische Theodizee, ZA, 
xmn (1936), 32. 

99Laogdon, op. cit, pp. 67 ij. 
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aniS^eferliotep I.; Furthermorej we have 
in' Ecclesiastes the exhortation to enjoy 
the. good things of life (2:24, 5:18-19, 
9:7-10). But, of these three ^ ^make-mer- 
ry'^ passages, only the last comes close to 
the Antef song, for only there is the ^^make- 
merry" advice directly linked to the idea 
of death and the emptiness of the grave. 
Furthermore, when one views Ecclesiastes 
as a whole, one cannot fail to realize that 
its spirit is entirely different from that of 
the Antef song. The Preacher's theme is 
not death, but the injustice, the folly, and 
the misery of which life is full. Neverthe- 
less, his faith is unshaken, and it is 
through his faith that he arrives at a work- 
ing solution in his attitude toward life. 
Ecclesiastes is, therefore, not a pessi- 
mistic book. And, as in the case of the 
Gilgamesh epos, the resemblance of in- 
dividual passages to the songs of Antef 
and Neferhotep should not be unduly 
stressed." 

The attitude of the Antef song is one of 
melancholy skepticism rather than pessi- 
mism. For pessimism is a negative atti- 
tude toward life, whereas the Antef song 
is concerned with death and the shadow 
it casts upon life, which in itself is good. 
Therefore, although we have classed the 
Antef song as belonging to the pessimistic 
wisdom literature of the Middle Kingdom, 
we should not overlook the different atti- 
tudes within this group of texts. There is 
one, and only one, Egyptian text which 
reveals a clear, sustained, and radical 
pessimism; that is the “Dialogue of the 
Man Weary of Life," which rejects life 
and glorifies death. The Egyptian pro- 
phetic literature and the teachings of 
Egypt's sages and kings are shot through 
with pessimistic remarks. But these re- 
marks are due to the observation of spe- 
cific social and political miseries and do 
not amount to any rejection of life as 
such.' 

If we turn to Babylonia in our search 
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for skeptic and pessimistic thought com- 
parable to Egypt, ■ we find the following : 
There is no Babylonian counterpart to 
the skepticism of the Antef song. Gilga- 
mesh is not a skeptic. The poem of the 
Babylonian Job, ludlul bel nemeqij is a 
refutation of skepticism and pessimism — 
a theodicy. The same is true for the 
Babylonian “Dialogue of Two Friends. 
However, there exists, just as in Egypt, 
one composition which expresses a true 
pessimism, that is the so-called “Dialogue 
of Pessimism."®^ Here we have pessimism 
in its purest form, more comprehensive 
and more radical than in the Egyptian 
“Dialogue of the Man Weary of Life." For 
in the Egyptian text the pessimism is per- 
haps the result of some specific personal 
misery or grievance. But the Babylonian, 
who has come to weary of life, is a noble- 
man who has access to all its riches and 
satisfactions. 

Our intention in making this rapid, and 
necessarily superficial, comparison of cer- 
tain aspects of Egyptian, Hebrew, and 
Mesopotamian thought was to point out 
the differences rather than the similarities. 
For our concern is not with the general 
resemblances of these three cultures but 
with the specific character of one branch 
of Egyptian literature and hence with the 
distinctive voice of ancient Egypt. 


APPENDIX 

BIBLIOGRAPHY OF HARPERS' SONGS 
FROM MONUMENTS OF THE 
NEW KINGDOM 

1. The Antef Song 

a) Papyrus Harris 500, VI, 2 — VII, 3 {Brit, 
Mm, Pap,f No. 10060). 

Publisfied: 

Goodwin, TSBA, HI (1874), 380-81 and 
385-87. 
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: Budge^ ■ Facsmtiles of Egyptian Hieratic 
Papyri in the British 'M useum, (2d ser . ) , 

■ Pis. XLV-XLVI, pp. 23-24. 

Etudes egyptiennes, 1 (1886), 

' 178-84., , 

Miiller, Die Liebespoesie der alien A'g?/p- 
.fef, Pis. XII-XV, pp. 29-30. 

Translations (selected): 

Maspero, Etudes de mythologies III 
(1898), 407-8. 

Ermaii, Die Liter atur der AegypteVs pp. 

. ,177-78. ', 

Kees, Totenglauhen U7id Jenseits'vorstel- 
lungen der alien Aegyptei*, pp. 414-15. 

Bvesh^ted, Developme7it of Religion and 
Thought in Ancient Egypt, pp. 182-83. 

~ — — , The Daion of Conscience, p. 163. 

Weill, Egyptian Religion, III (1935), 

, 127-28. 

h) Tomb of Paatenemheb from Saqqara now 

in Leyden. 

Published: 

Leemans, Monume^its egyptiens du MusSe 
cVantiquites des Pays-Bas d Leide, 
Vol. Ill, PL XII (No. K6). 

Boeser, Beschreibung der aegyptischen 
Bammlung . . . . in Leiden, IV, PL VI. 

Muller, Liebespoesie, PL XVI. 

2. Neferhotbp I 

Published: 

Dlimiciien, Historische Inschriften alt- 
dgyptischer Denkmdler, II, 40. 

Stern, ZAS, XI (1873), 58-63 and 72-73, 

Maspero, Etudes Agyptiennes, I (1886), 
172-77. ' 

Benedite, Memoires de la Mission Fran- 
gaise, V (1894), PL IV, p. 529. 

Muller, Liebespoesie, PL I, pp. 31-33. 

Translations (selected) : 

Brugsch, Die Aegyptologie, p. 162. 

Maspero, Etudes de mythologie, III 
(1898), 405-6. 

Erman, Literatur, pp. 314-15. 

Breasted, Development, pp. 185-87. 

, Dawn of Conscience, pp. 166-67. 

Weill, Egyptian Religion, III (1935), 
129-30. 


3,.' Neperhotep II ' 

Published: 

Dlimichen, Historische Inschriften, II, 40a. 

Maspero, Etudes egyptiennes, I (1886), 
164-66. 

Benedite, if Miss. Fr., V (1894), 
PL II, pp. 505-7. 

Gardiner, PSBA, XXXY (1913), 165-70. 

Tra^islations (selected) : 

Erman, Literatur, pp. 316-17. 

Roeder, Urkunden zur Religion, pp. 60- 
61. 

Weill, Egyptian Religion, III (1935), 130. 

4. Neperhotep III 

Published: 

Dumichen, Inschriften, 11, 

40a. 

Maspero, egyptiennes, I (1886), 

167-71. 

Benedite, Mem. Miss. Fr., V (1894), 
PL II, pp. 507-10. 

5. Khai-Inheret 

Published: 

Bruy^re, Fouilles de VInstitut Frangais, 
VIII (1930), Ease. Ill, Pis. XXII, 3 
and XXIII, p. 70. 

Translation: None. 

6. Paser 

Previous publication: None. 

-7. PiAY 

Previous publication: None. 

8. Neferrenpet 

Published: 

Varille, Trois nouveaux chants de har- 
pistes, BIFAO, XXXV (1935), PL III, 
pp. 157-58. 

9. Penniut 

Published: 

Varille, op. cit., PL III, pp. 158-59. 

10. Tjanefer 

Published: 

Varille, op. cit, PL I, p. 154-57. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


'^he Relevance of the Prophets, By R. B. Y. 

Scott. New York: Macmillan Co., 1944. 

Pp. ix+237. $2.50.' ' 

This book had its origin in a series of lec- 
tures given at the Summer School for Clergy 
at MacDonald College, Quebec. In assessing the 
book, this must be kept in mind. It was intend- 
ed to inspire the clergy to a more active use of 
the prophetic writings as source material for 
present-day sermons. It was not intended to 
form a basis for a discussion of controversial 
points of view. 

The title of the book is defined in the last 
chapter. From it the reviewer gathers that 
''relevance’’ is purely subjective and personal 
" in its scope and may have little relation to the 
ideas of the original authors. This anarchistic 
point of view, however, should be somewhat 
limited by a clear comprehension of the pro- 
phetic movement and literature according to 
Dr. Scott. 

The first half of the book is devoted to an 
introduction to the study of the prophets, their 
origin, environment, and character. The lat- 
ter half deals with the theology of the proph- 
ets, the prophets of history, the prophets and 
the social order, and prophetic religion. Parts 
of the book would amaze the prophets them- 
selves, although it would probably please 
tliem. Students are prone to see implications 
in the words of their chosen teachers not con- 
ceived of by the teachers themselves. It is 
thus that progress is made in the realm of 
ideas. 

The scope and plan of the book are admir- 
able. Students will vary as to their agreement 
with the details. Many of the "faults” in the 
eyes of some will be considered virtues by 
other readers. It is much more valuable for a 
student or a scholar to study a work with 
which he does not agree than one with which 
he does. Hence, this book should be an instru- 
ment of much good in the field of biblical 
studies. 

Like so many of its kind, this book uses the 


word "ethical” profusely in its discussion of 
the prophetic teaching. The idea inherent in 
"ethics” is Greek and European, not Semitic, 
It involves the idea of a code of conduct freely 
accepted by a group of people and, as such, 
can only be valid in a community that accepts 
the idea of perfect freedom of the individual 
in making a choice. With the Old Testament 
writers who were largely theologically in- 
clined, this is far from the case. The Deutero- 
nomic writer very aptly puts forth the view in 
6:18: "You must do what is right and good in 
the eyes of Yahweh in order that you may 
prosper.” And again in 12:8: "You must not 
do the like of anything we are doing here to- 
day, each man everything that is right in his 
own eyes.” To the Hebrew writer, Yahweh is a 
God who gives his people ordinances and im- 
poses sanctions on those who do not keep 
them. He is a God who envisages destruction 
of those who do not keep them or who are ig- 
norant of his laws. This state of affairs, in it- 
self, precludes the freedom of the will. Again, 
to the extent that Yahweh directs the course 
of the world and individuals in it, man is not a 
free agent. It seems obvious, therefore, that 
the word "ethical” as relating to prophetic 
teaching can be used only if it is defined. 

Although the author notes that the proph- 
ets are the proclaimers of the word of Yahweh 
and, as such, map out before the people the 
divine plan, he also insists that this plan is 
contingent upon the reactions of a free people. 
Had the prophets themselves held the opinion 
that their people could change their ways, it 
seems to me that they would not have been so 
reluctant to proclaim the message. Surely this 
reluctance was due to their conviction that 
they were uttering an inescapable judgment 
rather than pleading for reform. A closer study 
of the conditional statements in the prophets 
might clarify this point further. In conjunction 
with this study, a further scrutiny of the im- 
plications of the, "Word” of Yahweh should be 
made. The Hebrew had a clear understanding 
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of the difference betv¥eeii thinking one^s self a 
free creature and being a free creature. Ail 
these things are bound up in the Old Testa- 
ment concept of ‘^ethics. ’b 

The author's purpose in this book is to give 
its English readers a clearer understandmg of 
the writings of the prophets. This could have 
been furthered considerably by including a 
study of such key words as ^'righteousness/' 
"judgment/ '"mercy/ ' and "kindness" as they 
are used by the prophets, for words are wise 
men's counters. 

Dr. Scott bases considerable of his argu- 
ment on the tradition which traces the pro- 
phetic teachings to Moses and the covenant 
between Yahweh and Israel in the desert. It is 
true that our author scrupulousiy refers to this 
as a tradition, but it is evidently a tradition 
which he accepts. According to this tradition, 
the Hebrews under Moses led a highly ethical 
but simple existence in the desert, that they 
held all things in common, and that each re- 
garded the other as himself. They entered 
Canaan and became the dominant member in 
that cosmopolitan community Here their re- 
ligion became syncretized with that of the local 
inhabitants, and so degraded. On the other 
hand, the classical prophets kept the tradition 
of their succession from Moses for about five 
hundred years uncorrupted and at the oppor- 
tune time began a crusade against the local 
fertility cults and the baalim. 

Such a series of events could be possible 
only if the biblical tradition of the settlement 
of Canaan en masse is adopted. If, however, 
we adopt the idea that the Hebrew settlement 
in Canaan was gradual, extending over a pe- 
nod of a thousand years, that the number of 
emigrants from Egypt was few, and that these 
joined a larger group to make their way into 
Canaan from the south, there remains little 
room for the acceptance of Scott's covenant 
theory. To say that Israel became dominant in 
Canaan is misleading. Which of the settle- 
ments comprised Israel? One might just as 
well say that a certain shipload of immigrants 
entering the United States in the nineteenth 
century became dominant in that country. It 
is a problem to assign a limit to the time when 


.the inhabitaiits ceased to be Canaanites and be-, 
came officially Israelites, for most of them came 
from the desert at one time or another. The 
locale and time of the covenant idea matter 
little in comparison with the idea itself. 

In order to enhance the value of the pro-* 
phetic teachings, Scott divests the cults of 
Canaan of any religious or sociaT values. This 
is unfair to the prophets as it is to the cults. 
If we can accept the theory that the Hebrew 
racial history as noted in the Old Testament 
'was a rational explanation of what must have 
happened in the past to account for the condi- 
tions current at the time of the historical writ- 
ers, we should have little difficulty in cohclud- 
ing that the Hebrew religious tradition was 
built up in the same way. 

There is no valid reason why ethical ideas 
should not develop from a cultic religion. Ac- 
cording to a Has Shamra tablet, the ideas of 
which were developed in the atmosphere of a 
thriving cult and in urban surroundings, Dan- 
iel "judges the case of the widow, adjudicates 
the case of the fatherless." Urukagina of La- 
gash, a cult worshiper, in an urban environ- 
ment instituted many social reforms to the dis- 
advantage of the ecclesiastics of the day. 

The Hebrew prophets and their ancestors 
had lived in urban or agrarian settlements for 
centuries without written history books. Elijah 
came from an agricultural community in 
Transjordan, Amos from the village of Tekoa, 
six miles southeast of Bethlehem, Isaiah from 
Jerusalem, Jeremiah from Anathoth, etc. Each 
and all lived, moved, and had their being in 
cultic communities. Isaiah derived his inspira- 
tion to prophesy directly from attendance at 
a cultic ceremony in the temple. ^ Hosea's lan- 
guage savors of a long association with the cult. 

In assessing the value of a cultic ritual, we 
must always remember that we know only its 
mechanics and, perhaps, the language used. 
We know little of the religious emotion engen- 
dered by a sympathetic association with the 
ritual that welled up in the bosom of the devo- 
tees to inspire them to a better way of life. 
Isaiah's experience in the temple should give 
us to think. 

Scott considers that the prophets derived 
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their social views from the desert, where, ac- 
cording to him, there was no idea of private 
property, the basis of all evil Such a view 
seems entirely foreign to desert life. The only 
thing that is held in common there is the soil, 
"^hich is worthless. Flocks are privately owned 
as long as the owner can guard them from his 
fellows. Surely there is no element in actual 
desert life from which the Hebrew reformer 
could derive inspiration except in so far as his 
own imagination could picture it. 

The prophets of Israel were the products of 
the cult and their best advertisement. The 
^^ethicaF^ idealism displayed by the prophets 
was the result of a natural growth. The recog- 
nition of injustices is due to a development of a 
social consciousness. It is only as ^^evils’^ be- 
come recognized as such that we know they 
exist, although they may have been general 
for ages. ' 

However, the importance of the origin and 
development of an ethical religious point of 
view holds a secondary position to the fact 
that it did develop. The book should do much 
to restore the works of the prophets to the at- 
tention of the pulpiteers. 

W. E. Staples 

Victoria College 
Toronto 


The volume is carefully arranged. Part I 
deals with the ^Thysical Setting’’ of the region 
and, in particular, with the remains of the 
ancient irrigation worlcs, including a great 
dam, which engineering was the basis of that 
old civilization. Part II treats of the chief 
theme of the book, the Moon Temple, of which 
three phases of construction have been dis- 
covered. In a section on ^ ^Cultural Contacts” 
(pp. 150 ff.) the author has come to recognize 
the particular Iranian influences in the art of 
the old temple, and she proposes that ^The 
Persian Empire or its Oriental Hellenistic 
successor may have played an even greater 
part” than did Greek art. The temple court 
includes also many additional shrines, as the 
ritual deposits found in them prove. 

Part III treats of the cave tombs adjacent 
to the temple. This includes “reports” by six 
“experts,” of which may be noted the one by 
Henri Frankfort on two seal stones and the 
exact anthropological study of the human re- 
mains by G. M. Morant. Part IV, entitled 
“Typology,” accounts for the pottery and cups 
found in the tombs. Part V, “Varia,” includes 
description of 'what is termed a “farmstead,” 
described as “a mud-brick dwelling-house near 
the Temple, apparently a lowly farm building,” 
a survival of interest for the light it easts with 
its remains on how those ancients lived. There 
follows description of some undated objects, 
axes and the like. Then comes Part VI, “Final 
Discussions and Some Conclusions,” all sober- 
ly worked out. 

The volume concludes with Part VII, “Epig- 
raphy,” contributed by Professor G. Ryck- 
mans of the University of Louvain. This in- 
cludes inscriptions in the temple area, mostly 
dedications to the god Sin (pp. 157 ff.) ; in- 
scriptions in the tombs, personal names (pp. 
177 ff.) ; and graffiti, almost entirely personal 
names (pp. 180 ff.). There are only two long 
inscriptions, one of twelve lines (p. 158) and 
one of six (p. 162). The scholar gives a meticu- 
lous study of these texts and their dialectical 
varieties, with full cross-references to other 
occurrences of words and phrases, and with 
notation of peculiar forms of letters and of evi- 
dent errors. Pages 174-76 present a list of such 


The Tombs and Moon Temple of Hureidha 
(Hadhramaut). By G. Caton Thompson. 
(“Reports of the Research Committee of 
the Society of Antiquaries of London,” No. 
XIII.) London: Burlington House, 1944. 
25 s. Pp. xv+191. 

This handsome folio volume presents a no- 
table work in Arabian archeology, along with 
an admirable display of editing, by the explor- 
er and author. Miss G. Caton Thompson, Her 
associate in her South Arabian experiences 
was Miss Elinor Gardner, and so the two brave 
ladies have followed in the paths of Miss Freya 
Stark. Their work in the field extended from 
October, 1937, to March, 1938. In addition to 
184 typed pages there are 81 large plates, mostly 
photographic, of the remains discovered, along 
with maps and contours of the fields examined. 
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letter variations and of variant grammatical 
forms, especially of prefixes and suffixes. A no- 
table practical contribution to the science of 
this field is stated as follows: ‘The Oxford 
Press took the opportunity of this publication 
of our inscriptions and its lack of a suitable 
fount to cut an entirely new one here used for 
the first time. The old south Arabic alphabet 
consists of twenty-nine letters. The new fount 
comprises eighty forms, enabling palaeograph- 
ic variants to be printed correctly. The value of 
this will be realized in reading the palaeograph- 
ic section of Professor Ryckmans’s chapter’^ 
(p. xiv). The reviewm* is interested in the 
statement on the same page that the last letter 
received by the author from that scholar was of 
date April 23, 1940. The present writer may 
add that he received in February an agreeable 


note from Professor Ryckmans at Louvain, 
of date December .4, 1944, saying .that he was , 
busily engaged in several interesting pieces of 
work for publication. 

The Table of Contents fails to include the 
Bibliography and Indexes, presented on pages^ 
185 ff. The former include recent titles, most- 
ly published in the 1 930’ s. The Indexes are 
drawn up with meticulous care. Altogether 
the volume is an admirable contribution to the 
field of its science and may be taken as augury 
of more to come from ancient Arabia, when 
the peace of the world is finally assured. And 
from recent diplomatic events it appears that 
Arabia Felix will play its part. 

James A. Montgomery 
University of Pennsylvania 
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THE CHRONOLOGY OF JEREMIAH’S ORACLES 


HERBERT GORDON MAY 


^DEQUATE understanding of the books 

/% of the prophets cannot be had 
without serious attention to prob- 
lems of chronology. Since the chrono- 
logical data come to us frequently from 
the hands of editors, they need close 
scrutiny. The most recent study of the 
Book of Ezekiel reached the conclusion 
that the only date to be considered seri- 
ously is Ezek. 1:1, and that even this 
might be spurious.^ In discussing the 
chronological data in the superscription 
to the Book of Jeremiah, Hyatt notes the 
doubtful accuracy of that given in the 
introductions to the Books of Hosea and 
Micah and asks why we should have com- 
plete confidence in the chronology in Jer. 
1:2. Finding reason to reject these data, 
Hyatt concludes that Jeremiah began to 
prophesy not in 626 b.c. but around 614™ 
612 B.c.^ It is with Jeremiah that we are 
concerned here.^ The data in the Book of 

1 W. A. Irwin, The Problem of Ezekiel (Chicago, 
1943), pp, 263 ff. 

2 j, Philip Hyatt, “The Peril from the North in 
Jeremiah,’’ JBL, LIX (1940), 499 fl!.; “Jeremiah and 
Deuteronomy,” JNES, I (1942), 156 ft. 

•'’ C. H. Cornill {Das Bach Jeremia [Leipzig, 1905], 
pp. xix ff., xxxviii ff.) and others have treated the 
chronology of Jeremiah in detail. Tliis analysis, how- 
ever, is made against the background of the axithor’s 
studies in the Book of Jeremiah: “Towards an Ob- 
jective Approach to the Book of Jeremiah,” JBL, LXI 
(1942), 139 ff.; and “Jeremiah’s Biographer,” JBR, 
X (1942), 195 ff. 


Jeremiah are such that we may most prof- 
itably begin a reconstruction of its chro- 
nology by a consideration of that part of 
Jeremiah’s career which fell during the 
reign of Zedekiah and later. The oracles 
and events of this period, from 597-596 
B.c. to 587-586 b.c., can be more easily ar- 
ranged chronologically than those of the 
earlier period. 

With the possible exception of the 
oracles uttered upon the exile of Jehoia- 
chin (13:18, 19; 22:28-30), Jeremiah’s 
earliest oracles in the reign of Zedekiah 
appear in chapters 27-29. Most probably 
they are to be dated close to the accession 
of Zedekiah, the first year of whose reign 
was the year 597-596 b.c.^ These three 

4 In contrast to Cornill, op. dt., pp. xlii ff. (so also 
J. Skinner, Prophecy and Religion [Cambridge, 1922], 
pp. 251 ff.; Irwin-Sraith, The Prophets and Their 
Times [Chicago, 1941], pp. 181 ff. and passim), it is 
unnecessary to place chap. 29 after chaps. 27 and 28. 
Nor are these chapters to be placed in the fourth year 
of Zedekiah (i.e., 594-593 b.c.; see R. H. Pfeiffer, 
Introduction to the Old Testament [New York, 1941], 
p. 498). As all agree, we must read zdqyhw for yhwyqm 
in 27:1. In 28:1 “in the foiuth year, the fifth month” 
must not be taken seriously, since the time is obvi- 
ously the same as in chap. 27, i.e., at the beginning of 
the reign of Zedekiah. The reference here to the fourth 
year may be a scribal addition, influenced by the 
many references to the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
<25:1; 36:1; 45:1; 46:2), added after the corruption 
in 27 :1 had transferred the incident to the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Morgenstern notes that the two data of 
the fifth month in vs. 1 and the seventh month in 
vs. 17 cannot come from either Jeremiah or the origi- 
nal editor of Jeremiah’s words but must be interpo- 
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.eliap.ters are^ : closely related in content, 
and' ill , time. Jeremiah advised the nations 
sending ambassadors to . Jerusalem, ; the ■ 
Hebrews in Judah, .and the Hebrews in' 
exile, all to reconcile themselves to sub-; 
jection. to. Babylon. ...Through subjection., 
the}'' could '.escape . further , disa..ster .and 
“live.J.’’'' This was not intended to be prh ' 
marily a prophecy' of hope, although it 
was, in part, that. It promised them life, 
albeit under the.' judgment of God. The 
bright political future foreseen by Jere- 
miah's opponents stands in sharp con- 
trast to his picture of a subject nation. 
The Biographer sought to alleviate the 
contrast by introducing the thought that 
a bright future was in the hands of the 
exiles. Chapter 28 makes vivid the fact 
that Jeremiah thought that the difterences 
between him and Hananiah were more 
than a quarrel over the length of the 
Exile. Much in Jeremiah's subsequent 
thought and action can be better under- 
stood if we keep in mind his belief that 
subjection to Nebuchadrezzar was the 
judgment of God upon the Hebrews. Not 
merely the defeat and exile of the He- 


latioiis of a very late editor who employed a late 
form of the calendar which presumed a spring new 
year (see J, Morgenstern, “The New Year for Kings,” 
Qaster Anniversary Volume [London, 1936], pp. 447, 
448). In any case the ai)peal to Zedekiah to join an 
anti-Babylonian coalition may have come soon after 
Ills accession, and 28:3 may possibly imply that the 
Exile was at the time less than two years old — ^in fact, 
just begun. 

Chapter 24 is dated after the Exile in 597, pre- 
sumably near the beginning of the reign of Zedekiah. 
The oracle, however, belongs not to Jeremiah but to 
his Biographer (see May, JBL, LXI, 148 ff.; JBR, X, 
199). 

6 All tliree chapters come from the hand of the 
Biographer who doubtless, as the use of the first 
person in chap. 27 shows (cf. also 28:1), relies heavily 
on Jeremiah’s autobiography for his data but who 
elaborates and expands his sources out of all propor- 
tion to their original form and content, 27:16-22, 
29 ; 10-20, 32 &, with the allusions to another inevitable 
destruction of Jerusalem, the return after seventy 
years, etc,, are largely so to be understood. A. O, 
Welch {Jeremiah [London, 1928], pp. 169 ff.) has one 
of the best interpretations of the letter of Jeremiah 
Ln chap. 29. 
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brewS: ill 597 was the punishment of God 
■;against: Judah., .for its sins, .but also con- 
tinued subjeGtioii of the exiles and the 
Jews in. Palestine to Nebuchadrezzar. 

' Jeremiah seems to have , considered this a 
; 'Sufficient eciuivaleiit of the fate of corii- 
. plete desolation of Judah by her enemies, 
vdiich he had been' prophesying, before 
597. Ill' view of the fact that It was, ac- 
tually, something' less than he had pre- 
dicted, we can understand his rigid in- 
sistence that the people submit to at least 
this. Zedekiah and. the Judeans aeqiii- 
. 'esced until the revolt in the year 589-~588. 
The fact' that the Hebrews were living 
thus under the judgment of God may 
help explain why we have no oracles , 
against the Judeans from Jeremiah be- 
tween the beginning of Zedekiali's reign 
and the beginning of the revolt, although 
we know from Ezekiel that the religious 
situation was anything but good.^ We may 
presume, in the light of later events, that 
in this period Jeremiah remained close 
to and friendly to the administration.V 
Jeremiah may have been consulted on oc- 
casion during this period by Zedekiah, al- 
though we do not possess any record of it. 
Zedekiah’s request for an oracle at the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem in 21 : 1 
ff. may perhaps be better understood if it 
is not thought of as the first such request 
Zedekiah had ever made. The relations be- 
tween Jeremiah and Zedekiah throughout 
the siege of the city become more intelli- 
gible, if we think of them, as a continua- 
tion of earlier contacts. 

Although the siege of the city of Jeru- 
salem began in January, 588 (the tenth 

6 The fact that Ezekiel’s stentorian voice was being 
heard in Jerusalem in this period (cf. Herntrich, 
Matthews, Bertholet, Irwin, et al.) may have had 
sometinng to do with it. 

, 7 Probably, also, to the priesthood, as may be sug- 
gested by 29:24 ff. Skinner’s view (op. cit., p. 253) 
that this incident shows Zephaniah the priest working 
with Shemaiah against Jeremiah is contrary to the 
plain meaning of the narrative. 
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month in Zedekiah’s ninth year), the 
Babylonian campaign against Judah be- 
gan in all probability sometime in the lat- 
ter part of the preceding year. Lachish 
.^Letter IV is evidence that Jerusalem 
(“the city” of 1. 7) was not yet blockaded, 
while the campaign was still raging in the 
Shephelah, with Beth Harapha aban- 
doned (1. 5) and the fate of Azekah per- 
haps sealed (1. 12). Albright has plausibly 
argued that the Babylonians would have 
subjugated the minor towns before laying 
siege to the capital and that the main 
Chaldean army arrived in Philistia not 
before August, 589.^ The first recorded 
oracle of Jeremiah in this period is dated 
apparently soon after the siege of the city 
of Jerusalem had started in January, 588, 
and appears in 21:1-10. In chronological 
order there should then follow 34: 1-7; 
37:1-10; 34:8-22; 37:11-16; 37:17-21 
and 38:14-28; 32: Iff.; 38:1-13; 39:15- 
18.'’ In this first oracle, found in 21 : 1-10,'® 
it is curious to note that Jeremiah does 
not give the apostasy of the people as the 
reason for the inevitability of the coming 
destruction of the city. He is, rather, still 
insisting on sub.iection to the Babylonians, 
doubtless because he thought the Hebrews 
still under the judgment of God which de- 
creed this as their punishment. His advice 
that they might have their lives as the 
prize of war, if they would surrender and 
go out to the Chaldeans, is entirely con- 

8 See W. F. Albright, “A Supplement to Jeremiah: 
The Lachish Ostraca,” BASOR, No. 61 (1936), p. 15. 
For the date of the beginning of tiie siege of Jerusalem 
see W. F. Albright, “A Reexaminatioii of the Lachish 
Letters,” BASOR, No. 73 (1939), p. 16; E. .R. Thiele, 
“The Chronology of the Kings of Judah and Israel,” 
JNES, III (1944). 182; Morgenstern, op. cit., pp, 
44S ff., and his review of Parker and Dubberstein, 
Babylonian Chronology, JNBS, II (1943), 127. 

Cornill, op. cit., pp. xxxv ff., xliiff.; Pfeiffer, 
op. cit., pp. 498, 499, 

21 ; 11 and 12 has no connection with the preced- 
ing context. So CorniU, Elliott Binns, et al. It is remi- 
niscent of, and in part duplicated in, the Biographer’s 
prose introduction to the oracles against the kings in 
chap. 22. 


■sonant with liis. oracles at the be^ginniiig of 
the reign of Zedekiah. This revolt was to 
J eremiah a ref usal to accept the chastise- 
ment decreed by Yahweh, Those who would 
surrender to the Chaldeans would Ije ac- 
cepting that chastisement^^ 

The chronological data for the next 
oracle in 34 : 1-? are coni'using. The Biog- 
rapher ob\iously thinks of it as following 
21 : 1-10 in point of time, and it certainly 
follows more easily after it. Yet it pre- 
supposes a situation in which Lachish, 
Azekah, and J erusalem were being simul- 
taneously besieged, as the only fortified 
cities not yet captured by the Babyloni- 
ans. This is probably an unhistorical situ- 
ation, judging from the data presented 
at the beginning of the preceding para- 
graph. Equallj^ dubious is the representa- 
tion (missing in the LXX) of Nebucha- 
drezzar fighting with all his army and 
mth all the kingdoms and nations of the 
earth under his sway against Jerusalem 
and its cities, in verse 2. One cannot but 
wonder, however, whether in the Biog- 
rapher's sources there was evidence of 
^oracles of Jeremiah uttered before the fall 
of Azekah and Lachish, and so before the 
beginning of the siege of Jerusalem. Such 
oracles, certainly not preserved in our text 
by the Biographer, would be earlier than 
21:1-10. It is plausible, a priori, that 
Jeremiah would have voiced his objections 
to the revolt at its very beginning. The 
Lachish letters imply that prophets were 
involved in the situation from the sum- 
mer of 589, if the letters are to be placed 
that early. Although the oracle in 34 : 1-7 
is colored by the Biographer^s knowledge 

This point of view obviates a problem in Jere- 
miah’s logic raised by Hyatt, who finds it difficult 
to understand why the prophet coimseled individual 
Jews to desert to the enemy rather than advising 
them to stand up and take their punishment. In ad- 
vising surrender, Jeremiah w^as telling them to put 
themseivefe under the judgment of Yahweh (see 
J. Philip Hyatt, “Jeremiah and War,” Crozer Quar- 
tmly, XX 11943], 58). 

W See Letters HI* 20;|XVI,!5. 
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of the subsequent course of events, it does 
reflect/ the friendliness that existed, be- 
tween Zedekiah and Jeremiah 

Without much concrete evidence, we 
may suspect that it was sometime in the 
first year of the siege, in the year 588, 
that the Egyptians came to the aid of 
their allyJ^ It was during the temporary 
raising of the siege, so probably in 588, 
that Jeremiah uttered the oracle in 37 : 1- 
10, predicting the resumption of the siege, 
adding that Yahw^eh would, if necessary, 
bring about the destruction of the city by 
a handful of wounded Bab^donians. Again 
we understand this against the back- 
ground of Jeremiah’s belief that the judg- 
ment of Yahweh demanded that the He- 
brews bear the yoke of Babylon. This 
oracle wms followed almost immediately 
by the one in 34 : 8-22.^^ 37 : 1-10 is also 
evidence that Jeremiah would not have 
considered the act of freeing the slaves as 
bearing any weight with Yahweh. Still 

13 Jeremiah promised Zedekiah a fate wliich may be 
in deliberate contrast with that which he had pre- 
dicted for Jehoiakim (22:18, 19). Elliott Binns, 
Hitzig, Graf, Peake, et think that this oracle in 
its present form is a mitigation of the consequences of 
the rebellion and so hardly in harmony with Jeremiah’s 
other oracles. If, however, we remember that the 
strongly anti-Zedekiah passages in Jeremiah reflect 
the opinion of the Biographer, in contrast with Jere- 
miah’s attitude toward Zedekiah, we can understand 
vss. 4 and 5 as from Jeremiah, without the need of ad- 
dition or emendation. 

14 See Albright, BASOB, No. 61 (1936), p. 15. We 
can hardly imagine their waiting until the siege had 
lasted a full year. We know from 32:1 that by some- 
time in the latter half of the tenth year of Zedekiah, 
winch would be the first half of the eighteenth year 
of Nebuchadrezzar-, which began on April 23, 587 b.c. 
(see R. Parker and W. Dubberstein, Babylonian 
Chronology €$6 B.C.—A.D, 45 [Chicago, 19421, p. 26; 
Morgenstern, JNBS, II, 127), the attempts of the 
Egyptians to help their ally had proved a fiasco; 
Jeremiah had been arrested and was in the guard- 
court (cf. 37:11-21). Albright suggests that the Chal- 
deans waited perhaps a year before resuming the 
siege. 

16 For much of this chronological order see G. H. 
Cornill, Sacred Books of the Old Testament, ed. Paul 
Haupt, Jeremiah (Leipzig, 1895), ad. toe. The freed 
slaves were probably brought back almost as soon as 
the siege was lifted but not until after the oracle in 
37 : 1-10, since Jeremiah makes no mention of it there. 


probably in 588 and almost certainly be- 
fore April 23, 587, during this same period 
when the city was relieved, Jeremiah was 
arrested and imprisoned in a dungeon cell 
(37 : 1 1-16) . There are two important^ 
things here to be noted. Since, as we shall 
see, the city withstood the siege until 
July, 586, Jeremiah’s imprisonment was, 
at the least, probably a year and a half 
and possibly more than two years, if the 
attempt on the part of the Egyptians to 
help Jerusalem occurred as early as the 
spring of 588.“ Second, Jeremiah’s at- 
tempt to visit Anathoth to see about a 
piece of land that belonged to him may be 
more significant than is usually believed. 
His interest implies that he expected to 
find the land of some use to him in the 
“postwar world.” He was, in other words, 
thinking about the continuation of life in 
Palestine under subjection to Babylonia. 
This is background for his oracle in chap- 
ter 32. The fact, however, that as much 
as a year may have intervened between 
his arrest and his purchase of the land in 
chapter 32 makes it improbable that he 
was going to see about the land which he 
was to buy from Hanamel.” 

37:17-21 and 38 : 14-28, describing 
Jeremiah’s release after “many days” 
(jjmym rbym — -37 ; 16; in view of the length 
of the siege, this may well be taken literal- 
ly) from the dungeon cell and the substi- 
tution of detention in the guard-court, 
are probably duplicates.^® The latter re- 
flects, in verses 14—16, anti-Zedekiah senti- 

16 See Albright, BASOB, No. 61 (1936), p. 15. 

17 Contrast Elliott Binns, Pfeiffer, et al. 

18 Both presume Jeremiah was taken from the 
dungeon by Zedekiah for an oracle and then placed 
in the guard-court (37:21; 38:26). It does not follow 
from a recognition of duplicates here that 37 : 11-16 
and 38 : 1~X3 are duplicate accounts of the arrest of 
Jeremiah (contrast Skinner, op. cit., pp. 256 ff.). 
The incident in 38:1-13 could have happened in the 
guard-court, for the access of the people to Jeremiah 
in the guard-court is credible in the light of the treat- 
ment of Jeremiah in 37:21 and is consonant with the 
general picture of the relations between Jeremiah and 
Zedekiah. 
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ments characteristic of the Biographer/^ 
but there is no reason to doubt the essen- 
tial accuracy of verses 17-28. The next 
incident- Jeremiah^s purchase of the land 
^at Anathoth in chapter 32 — occurred, as 
we have seen, sometime after April 23, 
587 B.C., perhaps as much as a year after 
his arrest and after ^^many days’ ^ in the 
dungeon cell and an equally indeterminate 
period in the guard-court. In the light of 
Jeremiah’s earlier predictions and his later 
actions, we cannot but believe that this 
action implies that Jeremiah was thinking 
of a continuing existence of some Hebrew's 
and himself in Palestine after the w'ar 
under the yoke of the king of Babylon.^*^ 
There was an element of hope in this, for 
the Hebrews in Palestine, as there also 
had been in his message earlier in chapters 
27 and 28. This would have been anath- 
ema, however, to the princes and con- 
sonant with the advice he continued to 
give in the guard-court, that he who 
would surrender to the Babylonians 
would have his life given to him as a prize 
of war. Jeremiah’s conception of the 
'^postwar” world, his persuasions to sur- 
render, and his predictions of the capture 
of Jerusalem may all have been part of the 
motivation of the princes in 38:1-13. In 
estima/ting the position of Zedekiah in this 
circumstance, we may take at face value 
his statement to the princes, ^^See! He is 
in your hands, for the king can do nothing 
against you.” And when, at the instiga- 
tion of Ebedmelech, Zedekiah saved 

Contrast Elliott Binns and Button wieser, who 
tliink this entire passage apocryphal. Better is 
Pfeiffer’s use of 3S:24-2Sa to supplement 37; 16-21 
(op. ciL, p. 485). 

20 cannot use vss. 17 ff, as Jeremiah’s interpre- 
tation of this incident (see May, JBR, X, 198; see 
also W^elch, op. cU., pp. 217 ff.). Verses 1 and 6-15 are 
the most trustworthy part of this chapter. Verses 
2 ff., actually accusing Zedekiah of responsibility for 
Jeremiah’s incarceration (sic!), reflect the anti- 
Zedekiah prejudice of the Biographer. We may com- 
pare how the Biographer in 38 : 23 may actually accuse 
Zedekiah of burning the city of Jerusalem, following 
the usual pointing of t&rp. 


Jeremiah’s life, we can appreciate better 
the pressures against which he was work- 
ing. In view of the opposition and in the 
light of the message of Jeremiah, Zedekiah 
deserves credit for greater stature than 
most kings, ancient and modern Soon 
after this incident, Jeremiah gave for 
Ebedmelech the oracle in 39:15-18.^^ 
After a two-and-a-half-^mar siege, the 
city fell to the Babylonians, in July, 586/® 
The confused tradition in chapters 39 
and 40 agrees that the Babylonian con- 
querors looked upon Jeremiah as a “Quis- 
ling,” although Jeremiah’s insistence upon 
subjection to Babylonia had not been 
motivated by any sympathy for Baby- 
lonia but by his conviction of the nature 
of the judgment of Yahweh. The narra- 
tive in 40:1 ff. is the more credible. The 
rounding-up of captives was not com- 
pleted for at least a month, for it was not 
until a month after the capture of the 
city that Jeremiah was recognized by 
Nebuzaradan and offered his choice of 

The opposition of the princes (and the friendli- 
ness of Zedekiah) to Jeremiah may perhaps in part 
be explained by Jeremiah’s insistence that Jehoiachin 
would not return from exile (22:24 ff.). The princes 
doubtless looked upon the exile of Jehoiachin as 
temporary and reckoned ZedelUah’s reign only as an 
interim rule (see W. F. Albright, “The Seal of Eliaklm 
and the Latest Pre-exilic History of Judah,” JBL, 
LI, 92 ff.; H. G. May, “Three Hebrew Seals and the 
Status of Exiled Jehoiachin,” A J;S.L, LVI, 146 ff.; 
cf. Jer. 28 : 1-4) . This would not strengthen Zedekiah’s 
position with the princes, but Jeremiah’s view might 
have strengthened the bond between Jeremiah and the 
king. 

22 Duhm, Schmidt, Erbt, Gornill, and others argue 
ineffectively for the unliistoricity of this oracle; but 
Pfeiffer, Giesebrecht, Peake, and others with more 
reason accept it. 

22 Morgenstern (JNB8, II, 127), in the Ught of 
Parker and Dubberstein’s Babylonian chronology, 
has ventured to date the beginning and end of the 
siege of Jerusalem as January 15, 588 b.c., and July 19, 
580. This presumes an identical intercalary system in 
Palestine and Babylonia in this period; but, in any 
case, the dates are as exact as is important for our 
understanding of the period. Zedekiah’s ninth year 
was 589-588 b.c., reckoning from the autumnal 
New Year. The tenth month would be approximately 
January, 588, His eleventh year was 587-586, in 
which the fourth month would approximate July, 
586. ..1,. '■ 
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^ stajdng : in ■ ' Palestine or, going into exile.^^' ' ■ that the , Hebrews should bear the yoke ' of 
That he should prefer tO' remain in Judah .■ Babylon. Shortly after the . beginning of 

thO:' new year 586-585 b.c., Jeremiah 
found himself in Egypt. His oracles, in 


is consonant with his oracles, which ^vere 
pointed niore toward the .. Hebrews', in 
Palestine than toward the exiles or their 
return. GedalialTs. advice to : the Hebrews ' 
to stay in the land and accept - the over- 
lordship of Babylonia that all might be 
wnll 'with, them 's much like 

' Jeremiah’s sentinient not to be, in part at 
least,. theu'esult of iiis influence. It folloW'S 
the pattern of Jeremialfls advice at the 
beginning of the rule of Zedekiah* We can 
understand Jeremiah’s continued interest 
in the people in Palestine, particularly if 
there is any validity at all in the relatively 
small number of exiles given in Jer. 52: 
28-30;^‘Vlii keeping with this w^as Jere- 
miah’s oracle for Jolianan and his asso- 
ciates, although the oracle in 42:9-22 is 
so thoroughly garbed in the diction of the 
Biographer that we cannot recover from 
it much more than the fact that Jeremiah 
advised against leaving Palestine for 
Egypt. It WBS still the judgment of God 

24 If Jereimali had been taken captive upon the fall 
of the city, he may have been in chains as a captive 
for the month. However, it may be that the captives 
were not rounded up until the city was burned, one 
month (less two days or plus one day [cf. Jer. 52 : 12 fP. 
and II Kings 25:8 if.]) after its capture (cf. II Kings 
25:18 ff.), Jer. 40:1 ff. is dated at least as late as Au- 
gust, 586, when Nebuzaradan had arrived on the scene. 
It was not until the arrival of Nebuzaradan that 
Gedaliah was appointed governor (II Kings 25:22). 
Gedaliah’s rule lasted less than two months, if we 
may credit the tradition wliich places the murder of 
Gedaliah on the third of the seventh month (cf. J. 
Morgenstern, “The Three Calendars of Ancient 
Israel,” HUCA, I [1924], 23 fl., and “Two Ancient 
Israelite Agricultural Festivals,” JQR>, VIII [1917], 
44 ff.). Cheyne presumed Gedaliah’s rule lasted five 
years, and, more recently, T. H. Bobinson that it 
lasted three or four years. 

« Cf. II Kings 25:11, 12, which, like II Kings 24: 
14, may possibly be somew’^hat exaggerated to depreci- 
ate the nonexiles. Cf. the Biographer’s estimate of 
the nonexxl.es in Jeremiah, chap. 24, 

28 In vs. 10 not only do we have the Biographer’s 
typical pliraseology, but the statement that Yahweh 
regretted the harm he had done the Hebrews is non- 
Jeremianic, more consistent with such sentiments as 
we find in 18; 6 fi*. The anti-Babylonian sentiment in 
vs. 11, the prejudice against the Jews in Egypt in 
vss. 15 ff., and the expansive phraseology are typical. 


Egyp.t are so expanded by,.the Biograpber^ 
that, they must be studied carefully. IMost 
credible' are the oracle and,, dramatic par- 
able in 43:8-13, probably uttered soon, 
after arrival in Eg.ypt.*’^^ To the end, Jere- 
miah maintained that . it was impossible 
to escape the judgment of God. ■ 

. We wvork backward to the, reign of , , 
Jehoiachin. His rule of three months 
falls within the last year of 'Jehoiakim ' 
(598-597), diis exile taking place not far 
from the spring equinox, to judge from 
II Ghron. 36:10.‘^s Whether Jer. 13:18 
and 19 and 22:28-30 w’-ere prophesied by 
Jeremiah Just after Jehoiachin’s exile or 
in anticipation of it cannot be ascer- 
tained.^^ 22:24-27, a prose oracle predict- 
ing the exile of Jehoiachin, is more clearly 
dated before the Exile. The writer would 
place in this same period the oracles in 
13 : 15-17 (if original) and 22 : 20 - 23 . Both, 
in other words, are to be associated in 
time with the oracles which follow rather 
than with the oracles which precede. As 

*7 Chapter 44 contains much that recalls the Biog- 
rapher’s expansions of the temple address in 7:1 — 
8:3. There is, however, no reason for doubting a 
Jeremianic base. Compare Pfeiffer’s opiidon that 44 
is to a great extent redactional {op. cii., p, 500). 

28 gee also Morgenstern, who places the reign of 
Jehoiachin within the late spring and summer period 
of 597 {JNES, II, 127). Thiele’s attempt to date the 
captivity of Jehoiachin absolutely to the tenth of 
Nisan of tlxis year, however, rests upon the inter- 
pretation of Ezek. 40:1 as the exact twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the captivity and, apparently, upon the 
interpretation of Jer. 22:19 and 36:30 as history 
rather than as prophecy (JNES, III, 182). The 
Babylonian tablets, disclosing that by 592 Jehoiachin 
had five sons, supports the account in II Kings 
24:8 that Jehoiachin began his rule at the age of 
eighteen, as over against II Chron. 36:9 (cf. Albright, 
“King Joiacliin in Exile,” BA, Y [1942], 49 &.). 

2s>As in other instances, Jeremiah may be pro- 
jecting himself in his imagination into the time when 
the predicted event will have taken place (cf. 4 : 19 ff. ; 
6:24 fif,; etc.). The attempt to refer 13:18 and 19 to 
Jehoiakim (cf. B. Duhm, Das Buck Jeremia [Tubingen 
and Leipzig, 19011, p. 124) , has rightly received little 
acceptance. 
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we shall see, their theme of an imminent 
exile is not , characteristic of the oracles of 
Jeremiah from the reign of Jehoiakim. It 
should be noted that the Jehoiachin oracle 
in 22 :28--30 shows how far from any mes- 
•^sianism was J eremiah’s thought. 

We now come to the more difficult part 
of our reconstruction, which we have left 
deliberately to the last, namely, the ora- 
cles of Jeremiah during the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Among the earliest oracles of 
this period is that in 22:10—12 predicting 
the death in Egypt of deposed Jehoahaz. 
The temple address in chapter 26 is dated 
near the beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign. 
A much-expanded version of Jeremiah’s 
oracle on this occasion may appear in 7 : 
1-8:3. The two oracles against Egypt in 
46 : 3-12 and 14-25 are dated in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim, i.e., 605-604 b.c.^® It 
was in this year, probably near its end in 
the late summer, that Jeremiah dictated 
his oracles to Baruch (36:1-7). About 
the same time, in the same year, is to be 
placed the oracle for Baruch in chapter 
45. It may have been little more than two 
months later, on the first day of the ninth 
month in the fifth year of Jehoiakim,^^ 

80 46:26 is missing in the LXX, and 46:27 and 28 
is duplicated in 30 : 10 and 11. All are non- Jeremianic . 
Giesebrecht and Pfeiffer doubt the authenticity of the 
oracle against Egypt in 46:14ff. Nabopolassar, 
according to the chronology of Parker and Dubber- 
stein, died late in July, 605. If tliis date is correct 
and if the battle of Carchemish occiured in the fourth 
year of Jehoiakim (Jar. 46:2), obviously it occurred 
after the death of Nabopolassar, contrary to the usual 
reconstruction (Robinson, Olmstead, Pfeiffer, et aZ.). 
The battle at Carchemish in chap. 46 is, then, not to 
be associated with the revolt of Egypt, Syria, and 
Phoenicia, which preceded the death of Nebuchad- 
rezzar’s father, described by Berosus in Josephus 
AiiUq^ xi.. 219 ff., Against A'pion i. 132 ff, (cf. Thiele, 
op. cit., pp. 180 ff.). Either this, or we must date cliap. 
46 to the tliird year of Jehoiakim rather than to the 
fourth year, i.e., earlier in 605 b.c. For an earlier date 
for the battle at Carchemish see also Welch, op, cit., 
p. 87. 

I.e., the first of Kislev, 604 b.c. In the Baby- 
lonian calendar the first of Kislev in this year fell 
on November 24 (see Parker and Dubberstein, op. cit., 
p. 25). Contrary to most scholars, the i)eriod between 
the dictation and the reading of the scroll was not 
almost a year. 


‘ that Baruch read the scroll in the temple 
court. Soon thereafter, Jeremiah gave the 
oracle against Jehoiakim in 36 :28 ff. We 
may wmnder whether we should also date 
the other oracle against Jehoiakim in 22 ; 
13-18 about the same time. Another ora- 
cle obviously to be placed in the reign of 
Jehoiakim is the dramatic parable of the 
Rechabites (35:1 ff.), uttered, as verse 11 
indicates, after the Chaldeans had in- 
vaded Judah in 598 - 597.^2 

Since problems of chronology involve 
an understanding of the content of Jere- 
miah’s oracles, we may pause to note 
something of the message of Jeremiah re- 
vealed in these oracles, wiiich more ob- 
viously are to be placed within the reign of 
Jehoiakim. Jeremiah’s prediction of the 
coming doom was unconditional — con- 
sistently so. Those scholars who see in 
such passages as 7:3-7 and 26:3-5 later 
expansions are on the right track: the 
pleas to repent, that perhaps the people 
might listen and turn from their evil ways, 
are peculiarly characteristic of the Biog- 
rapher and liis diction. Contrast 26:9 
(cf. 4:28). The quotation from Micah in 
chapter 26 shows the succession in which 
Jeremiah must be placed.®^ The violent 
reaction to Jeremiah’s preaching at the 
beginning of Jehoiakim’s reign, as illus- 
trated in chapter 26, does not have to be 

82 The campaign must have been of at least more 
than three months’ duration and possibly began in 
the latter part of 598, if Jehoiachin’s reign fell in the 
first months of 597 . In contrast with most reconstmc- 
tions, we may perhaps take Jer. 35:11 as evidence 
that Nebuchadrezzar appeared in Judah before the 
death of Jehoiakim (cf. also H Chron. 36:6). However, 
II Kings 24:11 may imply the opposite, and this is our 
earliest source. 

88 The very confusion of the critics in their inter- 
pretation of a passage like 3:6 — i:4 demonstrates 
at least that we can never be sure that any of it re- 
flects Jeremiah *s viewpoint. 

8* The tradition of the time of the Biographer, or 
the Biographer himself, seems to have considered 
Hezekiah’s reform the result of the preaching of 
Micah. Cf. 26:19, which, although commentators 
have failed to see.it, is part and parcel of the concep- 
tion of conditional prophecy in 26:3-5, and so the 
Biographer’s expansion of the elders’ speech. 




''Ami 



Ct J. Morgenstern, “Amos Studies I,*' HUCA, 
XI (1936), 19 ff. 

Skinner {op. cit., p. 242) thinks 25:3—13 “the 
original peroration of the scroll.” Nothing could he 
further from the truth. The Biographer's conception 
of the content of the scroll is apparent throughout 
vss. 3-14, 

3’ JBL, LIX (1940), 513; so also Welch, op. ciL, 
p, 115; etal. 

33 /Bi,.IiXI, 142 ff. 
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.considered .the ■ .climax of . years of griev-" 
aiice against Jeremiah. We may compare 
the reaction elicited Amos at Bethel, 
perhaps at his first appearance.®^ Obvi- 
ously, we cannot accept uncritically the 
Biographer’s description of the content of 
the scroll dictated by Jeremiah in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim (36:2, 3, 29). 
The Biographer presumes, apparently, 
that it contained conditional prophecies 
(cf. 36 :3) and that in it Jeremiah referred 
to the king of Babylon by name (36:29). 
It is doubtful that Jeremiah had, in any 
of his prophecies up to this time, even 
mentioned the Babylonians by name as 
the foe to destroy Judah. He also pre- 
sumes that the scroll contained the ora- 
cles against the foreign nations now found 
in chapters 46ff., as well as oracles con- 
cerning Israel and Judah (36 : 2— ^k-on- 
cerning Israel [LXX = Jerusalem], and 
Judah, and all the other nations”). His 
conception of the nature of the scroll at 
this point appears again in 25 : 13 and 
14.®® 36:2 and 25:3 indicate that the Bi- 
ographer thought the scroll contained all 
the oracles which Jeremiah had uttered 
from the thirteenth year of Josiah to the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim. Hyatt is emi- 
nently correct in his rejection of the valid- 
ity of the dating in the latter passage,®^ 
and weight is added to his arguments by 
our recognition that it is associated with 
a content reflecting the Biographer’s 
typical diction and ideology.®® And 36:2 
is obviously from the same hand. We may 
notice two other things. The oracle on 
Baruch in chapter 45 is reminiscent of 
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Jeremiah’s .confessions, which .may fall, in 
the-, .same general period. The oracles 
. against ■ Egypt in chapter 46 . rec.all,. sig- 
nificantly, the oracles on the foe from the 
north. They might, indeed, be classified as 
.'oracles on the foe from the north (cf. 46,: 
10b, 20), and they have much the same 
atmosphere. Do the oracles on the foe 
from the north in 4:5 ff., etc., come from 
the same period, early in Jehoiakim’s 
reign? 

This introduces the most difficult of all 
our problems — the chronology of the un- 
dated Jeremianic oracles in chapters 1-25 . 
A number of oracles may plausibly be 
placed Avith reference to chapter 36, when 
Jeremiah, in the latter part of 604 b.c., 
was forbidden access to the temple. It is 
not improbable that it was after the inci- 
dent in 19:14— 20:6— the conflict with 
Pashhur, the chief overseer in the temple 
— that Jeremiah was banned from the 
temple.®^ In this case the parable of the 
broken flask in chapter 19 should also be 
placed in 604 b.c., since it immediately 
preceded the Pashhur incident, and we 
cannot be far wrong in placing- here the 
parable of the potter in chapter 18. Jer. 
13:1-11, the parable of the waistcloth 
with the visit to the Euphrates, may well 
be placed in this same general period, 
when the international situation was mak- 
ing this river play a large part in the 
thoughts of the peoples of the Near East. 
We may note that the parable does not 
predict exile beyond the Euphrates but 
ruination of the Hebrews, the idea being 
perhaps that disaster is to come from that 
direction, i.e., the foe from the north. 
This is so in keeping with the message 
of Jeremiah that the writer rejects the 
common substitution of ‘Tarah” for 
‘^Euphrates.” It is probably also in the 


83 See Pfeiffer, op. 496. TMs is more plausible 

than any association with the temple address in chap, 
26, with Giesebrecht, Skinner, Buttenwieser, etc., or 
theories of temporary Levitical defilement. 
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reign of Jelioiakim,: where we have ample 
/evidence of persecution, that, /mth most 
scholars, we are to date the so-called ^^con- 
fessions’ ’ ' of J eremiah. Pfeiffer ' suggests 
that, /for' the most part, they may have 
'^been written in that period in the reign of 
Jehoiakim when Jeremiah was in conceal- 
ment, outwitting the ro3^al police, which, 
according to our chronology, would have' 
been from the end of 604 to the latter part 
of 598/^ We do not know how long Jere- 
miah was restricted from access to the 
temple. .We may suspect that if the three- 
year period of subjection to Nebuchad- 
rezzar mentioned in II Kings 24:1 is to 
fall in the 37-ears 600-598, Jeremiah would 
not have been restricted in this period, 
when the influence of the pro-Babylonian 
house of Shaphan, friendly to Jeremiah, 
would doubtless be considerable.^^ In any 
case, there is no particular reason to asso- 
ciate any of the confessions with the reign 
of Josiah. We have no evidence of persecu- 
tion of Jeremiah in this period, and the 
theory that the opposition of the men of 
Anathoth was due to Jeremiah’s support 
of the Deuteronomic reform has been suf- 
ficiently exploded by Hyatt. Since they 
would doubtless feel that Jeremiah’s ac- 
tions would reflect on them, the men of 
Anathoth would have reacted against the 
^Treason” and ^^blasphemy” of Jeremiah 

40 Op. cii., 13. 497 ; see also Irwin-Smith, op. cit., 

■ p. 174. V ■ 

44 The action of Ahikam, the son of Shaphan, in 
saving Jeremiah (26:24), the role of Gemariah and 
Micaiah, son and grandson of Shaphan, at the time 
Baruch read the scroll in the temple (chap. 36), and 
the inclusion of Elasah, son of Shaphan, in a mission 
to Nebuchadrezzar (29:3) point to the fact that this 
family was not part of the anti-Babylonian party and 
help explain the selection of Gedaliah, son of Ahikam 
and grandson of Shaphan, as governor in 586. 

Dan. 1 : 1 preserves a tradition that the revolt was 
not in 600 but in the third year of Jehoiakim (606-605) . 
Thiele (op. cit., pp. 181, 182) associates this with the 
campaign mentioned by Berosus (seen. 30 above), pre- 
ceding the death of Nebuchadrezzar’s father. If so, 
on the basis of the older source in II Kings, we must 
assume another revolt in 600, after which Jehoiakim 
was loyal to Babylonia until the revolt in 598—97. 


with even more feeling than the citizens of 
Jerusalem. 

This brings us to the oracles on the foe 
from the north, which are intimately tied 
up wdth the problem of the date of the be- 
ginning of Jeremiah’s ministry', since his 
call included a prediction of the coming 
foe from the north (1 : 13 ff.). We are thus 
approaching the end of our study. By far 
the best recent analysis of the date of 
these oracles has been made by Hyatt, 
who ascribes them to the period around 
614-612 B.c. It is, as he remarks, time 
that the Scythian theory be abandoned. 
Especially absurd was the accompanying 
hypothesis, that, as a result of the failure 
of fulfilment of his Scythian prophecies, 
Jeremiah was discredited and consequent- 
ly in enforced retirement. Micah’s proph- 
ecies had not as yet come true, and yet 
he was quoted as an authority. If failure 
of fulfilment thus discredited a prophet, 
Jeremiah, on two scores, should have 
been discredited in 597 : neither his pre- 
diction of utter destruction of Jerusalem 
and its temple nor the fate he foresaw for 
Jehoiakim had come to pass. Hyatt would 
identify the foe from the north with the 
Chaldeans and their allies, arguing that 
the general tenor of these poems shows 
that the identity of the foe was not clear 
to the mind of the prophet. The descrip- 
tion could fit the Chaldeans or the Chal- 
deans and Medes. So he would assign the 
poems to a period after the alliance of 
the Medes and Neo-Babylonians, lasting 
possibly through the time of Nineveh’s 
fall. He is able to find, however, nothing 
that refers specifically to the Medes, and 
he says only that all the descriptions of 
the foe might easily fit the Chaldeans or 
the Chaldeans and Medes. If, however, 
there is confessedly nothing in the poems 
that cannot easily fit the Chaldeans, it 
would seem to complicate the problem un- 

« JRL, LIX (1940), 499 fl. 
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;neeessarily':by bringing in the.Medes. The 
only conclusion that could be drai,¥n at 
this point,, would be that if the Medes are 
, to,,',; be ..includeds- then .the, poems may be 
dated around, 614-612. “A certain vague- 
:ness’ ' ..in the' poems and the fact that. Jere- 
,miah never names the :Chaldeans.in these 
poems would give more excuse for bring- 
ing in the Medes, if that same vagueness 
and failure to mention the Chaldeans by 
name were not likewise char adeTistic of 
every one of JeremiaJfs oracles in the reign 
of. Jehoiakim^^ Even in the oracles against 
Egypt in chapter 46, Avhere the foe from 
the north is obviously the Chaldeans, 
there is an equal vagueness and no men- 
tion of the Chaldeans. The picture of a 
time when not even one person could be 
found who aimed at honesty and did 
justice (5:1) in the foe-froin-the-north 
oracles is hardly consonant with a back- 
ground in 614-612, for Jeremiah, ascribes 
just these virtues to Josiah.^® 

42 The two exceptions are 20:4 and 36:29, from 
the biography, where the Biographer may be para- 
phrasing the words of the prophet; and we certainly 
have no guaranty that we have the exact words of the 
prophet. 36 : 29, at least, is in an oracle which is expanded 
in the Biographer’s typical phraseology. In this verse 
Jehoiakim is quoted as saying that the king of Baby- 
lon is mentioned in the scroll dictated by Jeremiah, 
but, as Skinner notes (op. cit., p. 242). this only means 
that m the opinion of the narrator Jehoiakim knew 
perfectly well what was in Jere.miah’s mind. 

44 Nebuchadrezzar is mentioned in vs. 26, but the 
verse is (dearly late, as has been noted, and it is missing 
in the LXX. See also the temple address in chaps. 7 
and 26, where the foe is not identified. Hyatt contrasts 
the oracles of Amos, written before the rise of Assyrian 
power under Tiglath Pileser, in which the precise 
source of danger is not mentioned, with those of 
Hosea and Isaiah, written after the rise of that 
monarch, where the Assyrians are mentioned. How- 
ever, we may point out that in Micah, contemporary 
with Isaiah, the source of the disaster is not once 
mentioned. The only mention of Assyria in Micah 
is in accepted post-Exilic passages (5:4 and 5 and 
7:12). Compare also Zephaniah, where the mention 
of Assyria occurs only in the late passage 2 :12^-15, 
and there not as the destroyer of the Hebrews. 

4B22;X5. Hyatt (JNEB, I, 161) suggests that the 
reforms of Josiah were only partially or temporarily 
successful and that perhaps even before Ms death 
the local sanctuaries were partly rebuilt and used, for 
worship. TMs is essential to the hypothesis that the 
foe-from-the-north oracles were uttered in 6^14^12, 
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■■.Hjratt haS' done yeoman se.rvice m,,his 
convincing analysis . of,, 'the 'relation of , 
Jeremiah to the- Deuteronomic., re.form, 
and of the passages . in which, it is said 
that Jeremiah began his career before that 
, reform in the thirteenth year, of .Josiah. 

The 'allusion to ■Josianic-period oracles , 
in 36 : 2 ff . is in a passage packed with the 
■ Biographer^s .diction and obviously by , 
the same, hand as 25:3 if. The reference 
to the thirteenth year of Josiah in 1,:.2 is 
from the same source, or dependent upon 
it. The only other reference is 3 * 6, the Bi- 
ographer's introductio'n, in autobiographi- ... 
cal style, to one of the most palpably non- 
Jeremianic sections of the book.'^’' The 
only allusion to Josiah in the Jeremianic 
oracles is in 22:15 and 16, addressed to 
Jehoiakim, and 22.T0a, an oracle con- 
cerning Jehoahaz. Jeremiah need not have 
been prophesying during the reign of 
Josiah in order to know enough about him 
to make the estimate in 22:15, 16,^® The 
oracles in 2:1 — 3:5, which follow the ac- 
count of Jeremiah's call, are to be as- 
cribed to the reign of Jehoiakim. In 2 : 14- 
16 there may be an allusion to the fiasco 
of Josiah's attempt to stop Necho, and in 
2:36 to alliance with Egypt, probably 
against Babylon. 

It would appear, then, not only that 
we do not have any valid historical sup- 

for they reflect a situation of general wickedness and 
apostasies, with prophets prophesying by false gods 
and priests profiting from the same pagan worship, 
while the word of God is a scorn to the people (see 
particularly 5:6, 7, 31). If the wickedness in high and 
low places were such as is pictured here, with injustice 
ra^inpant, could Jeremiah have pictured Josiah as he 
does in 22 : 15 and 16, adding, “He defended the cause 
of the poor and needy — then all went well with Mm”? 

48 Compare H. Winckler, Geschichte Israels, I (Leip- 
zig, 1895), 112 and 113, who suggests Jeremiah’s 
career began around 610; cf. T. O. Gordon, The Rebel 
Prophet (New York and London, 1932), p. 106, sug- 
gesting 616; see also F. Horst, “Die Anfange des 
Propheten Jeremia,” ZAW, XLI (1923), 94 fl!., who 
tMnks that Jeremiah did not begia to prophesy until 
the reign of Jehoiakim. 

47 May, JBL, LXI, 147 fl.; JBR, X, 198, 199. 

48 01 Hyatt. JBL, LIX, 513. 
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■VII. ARTAXEEXES I, PEESEPOLIS A 


' 4 FRAGMENT of ail Akkadian inscrip- 

tion of Artaxerxes I was piiblislied 
. fm by E. Flandin and P. Coste, ap- 
pearing as Plate 129 in Part 3 of their 
Voyage en Perse (Paris, 1843-~54); it con- 
tains the beginnings of the last fourteen 
lines of the inscription. These lines were 
filled out by F. de Saiilcy, in his Recherches 
sur Vecriture cumijornie assyrienne (Paris, 
1847), page 57, and in virtually this form 
were accepted and printed by F. H. Weiss- 
bach in his Keilvnschriften der Achdmeni- 
den (Leipzig, 1911), page 121. The stone 
had suffered some damage after its first 
publication, before it was photographed 
by F. Stoke, in whose monumental work 
on Persepolis it is given in Volume I, page 
65 (Berlin, 1882). It had suffered still fur- 
ther damage before it was copied by Ernst 
Herzfeld, who gives a hand-drawn chart 
of the restored inscription with indication 
of the successive stages of loss, and also a 
transcription and translation, with a few 
notes, in his AUpersische Inschriften (Ber- 
lin, 1938), pages 43-44, as No. 20. Herz- 
feld made a few slight changes from the 
version printed by Weissbach. 

This inscription is known as Artaxerxes 
I, Persepolis a, or more briefly as A^Pa; 
its text, in a somewhat revised restoration 
by George G. Cameron, of the Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago, will 
be given later. At this point it will suffice 
to give its contents: first the customary 
formula glorifying Ahuramazda, then the 
king's name with titles and ancestry, then 
the real substance of Hie inscription, 
which ran somewhat as follows: ^ Artax- 
erxes the Great King says : By the protec- 


. tion of Ahuramazda this house Xerxes my 
father began, and I finished; me may Aliiir- 
amazda along with the gods protect, and 
my kingdom, and wliat I built.' 

The italicized part of the translation is 
that where the text is least certain as to 
wording or as to meaning; but its approxi- 
mate correctness is, as Herzfeld (page 44) 
points out, made probable by another 
Akkadian inscription, Herzfeld’s No. 22, 
Apl, page 45, found in the southeast cor- 
ner of the Hall of Hundred Columns, re- 
produced from a photograph in Herzfeld’s 
Plate 16. The transcription is Cameron's: 

1 ^^ar-ta-ak-sa-as-su 

2 saiTU i-qab-bi bita a-ga-a 

3 ""Iji-si-^-ar-sd-^ 

4 sarru abu-u-a at-tu-u-a 

5 ussii-sii it-ta-du 

6 ina ®^‘^§illi M 

7 "^a-hu-ru-ma-az- 

8 da-^ a-na-ku 

9 "^ar-ta-ak-s4-as-su 

10 garru e-te-pu-us 

11 u ul-tak-lil 

'(1) Artaxerxes (2) the King says: This house, 
(3) (of which) Xerxes (4) the King, my father, 
(5) built its foundation, (6) in the protection of 
(7) Ahuramaz-(8)da I, (9) Artaxerxes (10) 
the King, built (11) and completed.^ 

With these Akkadian texts as back- 
ground, we come to the subject of our spe- 
cial interest, a fragmentary OP inscrip- 
tion published by Herzfeld in ^4, pi, pages 
44-45, as No. 21; in addition to a tran- 
scription he gives a hand-drawn chart. 
This fragment has the beginnings of elev- 
en lines of text, each containing from one 
to five characters; Herzfeld readily com- 
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pletes the obvious words in lines 3“7 (our 
lines 15-19/ in the completed text), but 
pronounces the inscription as a whole too 
mutilated to translate, though, he notes 
certain kinship with the Akkadian in- 
"^cription^^ which we have designated as 
ATa. 

Later this fragment was photographed 
by the Persepolis Expedition under Dr. 
Erich F. Schmidt, who found it still lying ■ 
in the court before the south front of the 
tacara of Darius. Through his courtesy it 
is my privilege to study this photograph, 
and to confirm the readings which Dr. 
Cameron had previously sent me by letter. 
The characters which are still to be read 
on the stone are the following (the num- 
bering of the lines is that of the extant 
fragment and also that of the lines in the 
restored text) : 


1 = 

13 

a-li^ 

.... 

2, = 

14 


‘-a- . . . 

3 = 

15 

a-r^> 

-s^-h^“ . 

4 = 

16 

V • 


5 = 

17 

:- 0 - 

-a-tM- 


0 = 18 ya^0a„Pya^._ .... 

7 — 19 .... 

8 = 20 .... 

9 = 21 t^-a-:-P- . . . . 

10 = 22 n*^-v^- .... 

11=23 u-W^-:-li^- 

Some comments on these readings are 
needed. The in 20 and the in 23 are 
clear in the photograph, though Her zf eld 
read respectively d® and In 13, the 
is mutilated but legible ; Plerzfeld does not 
record it. In 15, Herzfeld records the prior 
angle of the not identifiable in the pho- 
tograph. In 19, the final character looks 
like a divider (so Herzfeld, Cameron, 
Kent), but a form [Au]ramazdd is impos- 
sible unless miswritten ; the remains of the 
in 13 show that the prior angle of A® 
was in this inscription made almost like 
the divider, with a very minute upper 
branch. If the character in 19 is in realitv 


not we must assume a miswriting for 
As the last visible character of 21, 
Herzfeld and Cameron both read 0“ or i/“, 
both of wLich begin with a vertical hasta 
and an angle; I proposed rather /“, which 
has another vertical hasta after the same 
two strokes, and both Cameron and I now 
see this hasta quite certainly in the photo- 
graph. In 22, the second character, not 
identified by Herzfeld, is either or m“. 
In 23, the prior angle of the /^® was identi- 
fied in the photograph by Cameron and 
by me after I had made the formulaic 
restoration of hadd at this place; Herzfeld 
does not record any trace of the character. 

Cameron and I are agreed that this OP 
fragment is a portion of the inscription of 
which the Akkadian A^Pa, already de- 
scribed, is a translation. On this basis I 
have attempted a complete restoration of 
the OP version, which is next presented 
with an English translation, after which 

I give Cameron’s revision of the restored 
Akkadian version. The extent of agree- 
ment of extant portions is indicated in the 
OP by putting in roman type all words 
which represent words and parts of words 
still preserved in the Akkadian; other- 
wise italic is used, and portions not visible 
in the OP fragment are set off within 
square brackets. 

OLD PERSIAN VERSION OF A^PA 

1 [haga : vazraka : Auramazdd : hya :] 

2 [imam : humim : add : hya : ava-] 

3 [m : asmdnam : add : hya : marti-] 

4 [yam : add : hya : siydtvm : ad-] 

5 [d : martiyahyd : hya : Artaxsag-] 

6 [d7n : xsdyaSiya^n : akunam : a-] 

7 [ivam ; parundm : xsdyaBiyam ;] 

8 [aivam : parundm : framdtdram] 

9 [; adam : Artax§agd : xsdyadiya] 

10 [; vazraka : x§aya6iya ; xsaya6i-] 

II [yanam ; xSayaOiya : dahyuna-] 

12 [m ; paruzandndm : xsayaOiya .’] 

13 ah[yaya ; bumiya : vazrakA 
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14 dijd [: dilraiy^: apiy' y^K&Sby--] . 

;15., :Ersah[ya 

IQ 'gM': Ddl^mjatmhaM : napd : Haxa- 
maniSya] 

17 : : Artaxsa^a 

18 yadiya : [vazraJca : vsiME : All--] 

'19 : ram€izdah[d : iriia : hadis :, Xmyd’-] . 

20 rsd : x[saya6tya ; hya ; niana : pi-] 

21 ta : f[mtaram : pasdva : admn : aku-j 
22' nava[m mam Awrmnazda : pat-] 

23 iiv : ha[dd : hagaibis : utamaiy ;] 

24 [xsa<^am ; utd : tyamaiy : kartmn] 

TRANSLATION. 

§1, 1-8, A great god is Aliuramazda, 
who created this earth, who created yon- 
der sky, who created man, who created 
happiness for man, who made Artaxerxes 
king, one king of many, one lord of many. 

§2. 9-16. I (am) Artaxerxes the Great 
King, King of Kings, King of Countries 
containing all (kinds of) men, King in 
this great earth far and wide, son of Xerx- 
es the King, grandson of Darius, an 
Achaemenian. 

§3. 17-24. Saith Artaxerxes the Great 
King: By the favor of Ahiiramazda, this 
palace Xerxes the King, my father, pre- 
viously (built); afterwards I built (it to 
completion). Me may Ahuramazda along 
with the gods protect, and my kingdom, 
and what was built by me. 

The difficult point lies in line 21, which 
will be discussed after the presentation of 
the Akkadian version, as restored in a 
standard syllabic orthography by Camer- 
on, who also has made a literal transla- 
tion;^ the variations between the two ver- 

1 The changes which Cameron has made in the 
Akk. text, against the version given by Weissbach 
and Herzfeld, are the following: He has restored 
line 1 from the plate in Flandin and Coste’s publica- 
tion, ignored by all writers. He uses apil iu line 6 in 
the meaning ‘descendant’ — ‘grandson’, thus tejctually 
agreeing with Wb,, as against Hz.'s apal apU ‘son of 
the son of’. At the end of line 6 he deletes the gen. 
Sarri 'king’ after the name of Darius, since the OP has 
no room for the word in the corresponding place in 
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sioiis are ' those which are customarily 
. found in other inscriptions which have 
■ come to us undamaged. ■ 

, .AKKADIAN VERSION OF a¥a , 

. 1 is-tin [ina sarrani^^ ma-du-ii4u] ... , * 

2 is-tin ■in[a mii-te' 4 -e-me ma-du-ii-tu] 

3 a-na-kii ' ^“^'‘[ar-ta-ak-sa-as-sii sarrii 

rabii"] 

4 sm' sarrani ( legal. ME s) sar mMati 

(kur.kur.[mes) , sa nap-lj.ar li4a- 
. mu] . , , 

5 sar qaq-qa-ru a-g[a-a-ta rabiti^^ ru- 

uq-qu-ti apil] 

6 “^hi-sP-ar-si [sarri apil ^da-a-ri-ia- 

a-miis] 

7 a-ha-ma-[an-ni-is-si-^] 

8 ^”ar-ta-ak-sa-[as-su sarru rabii"^ i- 

qab-bi] 

9 i-na ^^^silli sa Pa-hu-ru-ma-az-da-^] 

10 bita a-ga-a [“"lii-si-^-ar-si Sarru sa] 

1 1 abu-ii-a at-[tu-i1.-a + -f -j- + ar-ki a- 

na-ku] 

12 e-te-pu-us a-na-[ku ^a-hu-ru-ma-az- 

da-^] 

13 li-i.^-.?ur-an-[ni it-ti ilanip^ ga-ab-bi] 

14 u saiTU-u-ti-ia [u sa a-na-ku e-pu-us- 

su] 

translation 

(1) .... one among many kings, 

(2) one among many lords. 

(3) I (am) Artaxerxes, Great King, 

(4) King of Kings, King of Lands of all 
Tongues, (5) King of this great extensive 
earth, son of (6) Xerxes the King, (grand)- 
son of Darius, (7) an Achaemenian. 


line 16, and Akk. 6 is rather crowded anyhow. In line 
10 he transposes the relative from its place before 
the name of Xerxes in the versions of Wb. and Hz., 
to the end of the line, which makes the syntax more 
closely resemble that of Hz.’s No. 22 (given above). 
In line 13 he inserts ua-ab-hi ‘all’ to fill out more ade- 
quately the available space; in this formula, Akk. 
sometimes has ‘with all the gods’ where OP has merely 
‘with the gods’: so XPc Akk, 11 and 13 (cb 20-21 
and 25) = OP 12-13 and 15 (cb 21 and 25), and prob- 
ably XV Akk. 25-26 = OP 26, where the OP text is 
a restoration merely. 
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, (8) . Artaxerxes , the Great King says: 

(9) In the protection of Ahuramazda, 

(10) this palace Xerxes the King, who 
(was) (11) my father, . . . . , afterwards 

(12) built (to completion). Me may 
Ahuramazda (13) protect, with' all the 
gods, (14) and my kingdom and what I 
' built. 

A few notes to these texts seem in place. 

The genitive Au]Ta7nazddh[d^ in the 
OP 18-19, is found also in XPf 34, 43, 
XPh 14, 33, 37, 44; the oldest form had 
-aha and the intermediate form had -dhd^ 
both being found in other inscriptions of 
■ Xerxes., 

Below our line 23 (his line 11) Herzfeld 
in his chart has drawn a boundary line, 
but the photograph shows clearly that the 
stone is there roughly broken, and there 
is no objection to restoring an additional 
line of text, as the equivalence of the text 
demands. 

There remains the difScult passage 
Akk. 11 >= OP 21. By comparison with 
Herzfeld^s No. 22 (quoted above), the 
meaning is clearly that “this palace Xerx- 
es my father began and I finished.” The 
precise wording in ATa must remain un- 
certain; No. 22 suggests Xerxes’ uUu-su 
it-ta-du ^(who) built its foundation’, which 
would not unduly crowd Akk. 11, but its 
equivalent would certainly be too long 
for the OP, where the space of not over 
ten characters is available. Further, the 
OP begins the passage with/®, presumably 
the first character of the prefix fra- ^be- 
fore’ or of a derivative of the same. With- 
out real confidence in the results, I sug- 
gest for the OP f[rataram : pasdva], with 
the meaning “Xerxes my father previ- 
ously (started building), afterwards I 
built (to completion).” The omission of 
the verb with the prior subject can be 
matched in many languages, though I 
cannot quote a parallel from OP itself. 


As the Akk. 'equivalent we have ar-M' ==, 
pasdva Afterwards’, but I make no sug- 
gestion for the preceding 'word of four or 
five characters. For the meaning of OP 
fratara-^ cf. Av. -standing before 
in space, preceding in time, surpassing in 
quality or quantity’ : Latin prior has the 
same range of meanings. OP frataram in 
XPg 11 (cf. Lang,, IX [1933], 229-31) 
means ^surpassing in ciuality’; but OP 
fratara maniyavy in DNb 38 (cf . JNES, 
IV [1945], 41 ff.) means T am the first 
(= prior in time) to think. . . . . ’ To a 
temporal meaning in A^Pa there is then 
no valid objection. Yet what we should 
like in both versions is a word meaning 
began’, which in OP would have to begin 
with /-, presumably with the prefix /ra-; 
but the OP word for begin’ does not occur 
in any inscription which so far has been 
discovered. 

The length of the lines on our recon- 
structions is regular within the normal 
limits of variation. I count the OP word- 
divider as the same as other symbols, and 
allow four characters for the unfilled gap 
in Akk. 11. If we divide the texts into . 
their three sections, we have the following 
numbers of characters: 

GP §1. 1- 8: 19, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20, 20. 

§2. 9-10: 20, 20, 20, 20, 18, 19, 20, 24. 

§3. 17-24: 18, 17, 18, 21, 21, 19, 20, 19. 

Akk. §1. 1“ 2 (last 2 lines only) : 9, 11. 

§2. 3- 7: 13, 13, 15, 15, 8. 

§3. 8-14: 13, 13, 12, 16, 15, 12, 14. 

While lines 1-12 of the OP, which are 
restored in toto, could hardly have been 
of such regular length as is here assumed, 
the average length of the lines is almost 
precisely the same as of those lines where 
we possess the first characters: 19.9 and 
19.5 characters respectively. It is rather 
surprising that in both versions every sec- 
tion begins a, fresh line — and only one of 
these beginnings is in a reconstructed por- 
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tion,, that ill OP 9. This arrangement is 
shown to be intentional by the fact that 
Akk. 7j which ends §2, is deficient in 
number of characters, evidently to enable 
§3 to begin a line. But in all the OP in- 
scriptions of Xerxes and later kings, and 
their translations into Akk. and Elamite 


Vm. ADDENDA ON 

After the appearance in this Journal j 
IV (1945), 39d2, of my article on DNb, 
correspondence with certain friends, no- 
tably with Professor Albrecht Goetze of 
Yale University and with Professor Cam- 
eron, has led me to some slight revision of 
opinions and interpretations there ex- 
pressed. Those which I wish to present 
here have to do with the OP text only, as 
my competence does not extend into the 
other versions. 

1. H, H, Schaeder in OLZ, XLIII 
(1940), 289-93 (reference furnished by 
Goetze), derives Akk. itharutum, which 
translates OP ariwastam, from ahdru ^stark 
sein’, and not from root ihru ‘friend^ as 
Herzfeld takes it ; his translation of itharu- 
turn is ^Rustigkeith Professor F. W. Geers 
of the Oriental Institute also suggests der- 
ivation from ahdru (according to a letter 
from Cameron). As German Rudigkeit 
means Vigor, activity^, derivation of it- 
barutum from ahdru removes the partial 
variation in meaning between itharutu 
and OP aruvastam which I noted and at- 
tempted to eliminate in JNES, IV, 51, 
and my interpretation of aruvastam as 
^activity^ is confirmed. 

2. Line 14 manahd is better understood 
in its etymological meaning hy my think- 
ing power’, rather than in its derivative 
meaning hy my will-power’; the latter 
meaning easily develops from the former, 
but is not fully developed here. 


(I have not examined those of Darius I in 
this connection), not pne has such para- 
graphing in two versions, and of those 
with three paragraphs or more, only the 
Akk. of XPb (Herxfeld, Apl, page 25) 
and the Akk. of XPd, copy b, begin alf 
sections with a new line. 

NAQS-I-RUSTAM B - 

3. Lines 24-25 must be understood as, 
meaning AVhat a man does or performs 
(for me)’, rather than ^(for others)’; Dari- 
us is speaking only of services to himself. 
On the subject of the ^firing’s benefac- 
tors”, see Eduard Meyer’s Geschichte des 
AltertumSf IV (3d ed., 1939), 41, and espe- 
cially Herodotus viii. 90 (references fur- 
nished by Cameron) . 

4. Lines 28-32 yaSdmaiy : tya : kar- 
tam : vaindhy : [ya]divd : dxsnavdhy : utd : 
vidiyd : utd : spadmaidayd : aitamaiy : 
aruvastam : upariy : manasc{d] : [us]icd. 

As against my previous translation, 
vidiyd means not fin the city’, but fin the 
palace’, where Darius attended to busi- 
ness when he was not campaigning; ma- 
nas- means not Vill-power’, but ^thinking 
power’, as in line 14; upariy means not 
Vver’, which is rather lacking in clarity, 
but Vver and above’. Thus in proper tem- 
poral succession three faculties are exer- 
cised by Darius: usly, Understanding’ of 
what is heard (and seen) ; manas-j the 
Thinking power’ which is applied to what 
has been understood; aruvastam, the ^ac- 
tivity’ which follows the conclusions 
reached by the thinking. 

Revised translation: ^When what has 
been done by me thou shalt see or hear of, 
both in the palace and in the war-camp, 
this ( = what I have done) is my activity 
over and above my thinking power and 
my understanding.’ 
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. IX. NAQST 

: On: the Tomb of Darius at Naqs-i- 

Rustam, behind the figure of the King, 
there are three sculptured attendants, 

" 'Diie above the other. In view of the lack 
of perspective employed by the artist, we 
must , take the topmost figure, as the figure 
farthest from the King, and the middle 
figure as placed in front of the top figure. 
These two figures are identified by in- 
scriptions called respectively DNc and 
DNd. , ,, 

DNc marks the top figure as Gobryas 
the spear-bearer; he holds a spear in his 
hand, and has a bow hanging over his left 
shoulder. DNd reads thus: .* 

vagabara : Ddrayavahaus : xsdyadiyahyd : 
isiwdm : ddrayatiy ^Aspathines the vaga- 
bearer holds the isiivd- of Darius the 
King’. Aspathines is, like Gobryas, stand- 
ing, with a linear object grasped in his 
right hand, while a mighty bow, much 
heavier than that of Gobryas, hangs over 
his left shoulder. Accordingly, we must 
conclude that means ^bow’ and that 
isuvd- denotes the linear object in his 
hand.^ But for neither word is there an 
acceptable etymology.^ 

On the Rock of Behistan there are two 
sculptured attendants behind Darius; the 
farther holds a spear, the nearer grasps 
the bow and has a quiver full of arrows 
hanging from his left shoulder. They are 
clearly the spear-bearer and the bow- 
bearer respectively, though neither is 
identified by an inscription. In a Per- 
sepolis relief (Fig. 14 in E. F. Schmidt’s 

2 1 wish by this note to correct my own mistaken 
translation of DNd in Lang., XV (1939), 174-75, and 
to give a firm basis for the correct interpretation. 

3 The old interpretation of isuvd- as ‘quiver’ or 
‘bow-case’, derivative of the cognate of Av. ilu-, Skt. 
isu-, both meaning ‘arrow’, involves the admission 
of an error in writing, s for, s, and does not suit the 
sculptured object which Aspatliines holds. 


-rustam;d 

Treasury of PersepoUsypsige 22), there are 
a number of figures standing behind the 
enthroned Darius. The rearmost are two 
spear-bearers standing abreast, each hold- 
ing one spear which is grasped by both 
hands; the next in front has the King’s 
battle-ax in his right hand, and a bow and 
quiver slung over his left shoulder by a 
strap which he holds in his left hand. The 
agreement of these representations con- 
vinces me that the functionary in front 
of the spear-bearer or spear-bearers is pri- 
marily the bow-bearer, and that what- 
ever else he has is a later addition histori- 
cally; the very wording fiiolds the isuvd- 
in DNd shows that what he , holds in his 
hand is not his primary concern. 

Now there have been several divergent 
identifications of the object held by Aspa- 
thines, some of which are listed by Weiss- 
bach in his article, '^Die Keilinschriften 
am Grabe des Darius Hystaspis,” in 
Ahhandl. d. phiL-kist. Klasse d. kon. sacks. 
Ges. d, Wiss., XXIX, No. 1 (1911), 41- 
43.^ But we now have positive identifi- 
cations made by P. J. Junge in KliOf 
XXXIII (1940), 22-23, and by E. F. 
Schmidt from the photograph taken by 
the Persepolis Expedition and communi- 
cated to me by letter from Cameron, that 
this object is the battle-ax, the same 
weapon which the bow-bearer holds in 
the Persepolis relief. Yet isuvd- ^battle- 
ax’ remains now, as before, without an 
etymology. 

Therefore translate DNd: ^Aspathines, 
the bow-bearer, holds the battle-ax of 
Darius the King.’ 

University op Pennsylvania 

4 Weissback here establishes the last word of DNb 
as ddrayatiy, against the previous reading ddrayatd; 
cf. also his chart, op. cit., p. 30. , . , , 









UAWRdN-EM-IfAB OR HAREMHAB? 


KEITH G. SEELE 


I N MY recent review „of Mercer’s Horus^ 
I rejected the reading aw w-ew- 

hah of the name of the last king of the 
Eighteenth , Egyptian Dynasty, , as pro- 
posed originally by Ghampollion,^ later 
advanced anew by Montet and Bucher, 
and now accepted by several other writ- 
ers.^ I promised to present the evidence in 
support of the traditional and, as I be- 
lieve, the correct reading. Readers of the 
article in which Montet and his colleague 
first advanced the new interpretation may 
recall that its occasion was the discovery 
at Tanis of a granite group portraying 
Ramesses II as a child (ms) with the sun- 
disk (R^) on his head and holding the 
sw,t plant in his left hand,‘^ while behind 
him, on a larger scale, stands the falcon 
god ffwrwuj whose name ap- 

pears on each side of the base of the sculp- 
ture.® Having thus established the exist- 
ence in Egypt of the Canaanite god Hau- 
r6n, the authors move immediately to the 
conclusion that his name occurs as an ele- 

1 Mercer, Horus, Royal God of Egypt (1942), esp. 
pp. 135-36, in the Review of Religion^ VIII (1944), 
164^57. 

» Wlio spelled it noronemheb, according to Mon- 
tet and Bucher, Revue biblique, XLIV (1935), 158-59 
(without citation of source). We scarcely need to feel 
bound by Champollion’s reading. He had never heard 
of the god JIaurbn. 

3 Montet and Bucher, op. cit.; Edwards, Hiero- 
glyphic Texts from Egyptian Stelae, etc., in the British 
Museum, Vol. VIH (1939), PI. 27; Snuthers,, Journal 
of Egyptian Archaeology, XXVI (1941), 164 (who 
merely expresses the opinion that “there is some 
evidence’' for the proposed reading,, without stating 
whether he adJieres to it); Albright, BASOR, No. 84 
(1941), p. 9; Montet, Melanges Maspero, P (1935— 
38), 502. Mercer himself has apparently not accepted 
Montet 's proposal. 

4 This method of dramatizing the royal name 
Ramesses (fi*=-wi~,^?A') is the sole reason for represent- 
ing the king as a cliild in this sculpture. 

5 Montet and Bucher, Revue biblique, Vol. XLIV, 
Fig. 1 on p. 15G, PI. V. 


ment. in several royal names of the Rames- ■ 
side period or earlier, specifically in that 

of the Hittite princess 

the '^^marriage stela” of Ramesses II and 
other monuments® and in that of the 

pharaoh ^ ^ ^ • Tlieir dis- 

coveiy of Iltvrwn in Egypt is now so 
fully substantiated by additional exam- 
ples, most of which are listed or cited by 
Posener elsewhere in this Journal,^ that 
his place in the Egyptian pantheon cannot 
be disputed. How long before the time of 
Thutmose III he was known to the Egyp- 
tians still remains to be determined.® 

But what, then, is the ^Widence” for 
supposing that the name of Hwrwn is con- 
tained in the nomen of Haremhab, and 
not that of Horus, as hitherto universally 
accepted by Egyptologists after Charn- 
pollion? It appears to be based entirely on 
the / presence in the cartouche of an 
less often — ^ in the space behind and 
sometimes above the The examples 
listed by Montet and Bucher® are drawn 
exclusively from Gauthier’s Livre des rois 
d^Egypte,^^ and they include all those 

» Kuentz, “La ‘StSle du manage’ du RamsSs II,” 
in Annales du service, XXV (1925), 235-36; all known 
examples of the name are there listed and discussed; 
Montet, Melanges, I®, 502 and n. 7. 

7 Of. pp. 240-42. 

^ Ibid. The example in Pap. Ermitage 1116 A 
verso, 86, from the coregency of Thutmose III and 
Amenhotep II is the earhest known occurrence of 
the name of Rwr wn, but one can scarcely doubt that 
he was introduced to Egypt by the Hyksos. In that 
event it is surprising that he should have been adopted 
into the pantheon by the Egyptians so quickly after 
the expulsion of the invaders. 

» Revue biblique, XLIV, 158, n. 3. 

10 II, 384-94. The authors cite the Roman nu- 
merals of Gauthier’s list by Arabic numbers (with an 
error, “no 70,” where they intended “no 10”). 
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writings^ twenty-six in : number, of the 
nomen which' contain the n, among them 
theimportant hieratic specimen, from the 
graffito in the tomb of Thutmose IV, 
numbered :XIII by Gauthier, which is the 
most significant of all because of the ar- 
rangement of the signs. They then admit^^ 
that some of the examples suppress the n 
and list five of the fifteen in Gauthier 
which lack the n. The latter group, they 
contend, is mostly from private monu- 
ments (as if such examples somehow pos- 
sess: less phonetic significance . than any 
;,othe,rs). , However, even one of these 


reading ffi'-m-hb of the nomen is correct, 
it is evident that the last three hieroglyphs 
only in the cartouche have been disposed 
of, while a group of four signs at the top, 
as well as the ^ behind the falcon, re- 
main unconsidered. Montet believes this 
to be the final consonant of the divine 
name Hwrwn. He reads the initial group 
7nr{yY'^Imn, consisting of a perfective 
passive participle followed by a direct 
genitive, the phrase to be translated “be- 
loved of Amun.^^ Thus the entire name is 
understood as “Hawruii-em-hab, beloved 
of Amun.” On the other hand, the tradi- 





mi 
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is found on a statue of Tutankhamun 
usurped by Haremhab, another on a dyad 
of King Haremhab and Min, while most 
of the remainder, indeed, occur in the 
tomb which Haremhab prepared for him- 
self at Sakkarah before his accession to 
the throne. Thus there are some twenty- 
six cartouches in the Livre des rois with 
the n and fifteen without it. If judgment 
is to be made on the basis of statistics 
alone, the balance is decidedly in favor of 
the reading with n. We shall find it de- 
sirable, however, to examine all the ele- 
ments of the full royal name. 

A typical example of Haremhab^s 
double cartouche is reproduced in Figure 
1.^2 If it is assumed that the traditional 

Of. n. 9 above. 

12 Figure 1 is adapted from Lepsius, Denkmdler, 
HI, 121a; Pig, 2 from ibid., 122e; Fig. 3A from ibid., 
Fie" 3 a from ibid 1346' Fiff 30 from Oalverlev 
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tional interpretation of the signs simply 
assumes the ^ to be the n of the indirect 
genitive and reads Ifr-m-hb mr-n-^7mn, 
“Haremhab, beloved of Amun.^^ When 
the cartouche is arranged vertically on a 
monument, as in Figure 1, this is obvious- 
ly the most natural treatment of the 
for the construction passive participle plus 
indirect genitive n occurs thousands of 
times in Egyptian names and other con- 
texts.^® In horizontal cartouches, however, 


and Broome, The Tem-ple of King Setkos I at Abydos, 
Vol. HI (1938), PL 4. 

13 In the Nineteenth Dynasty, shortly after 
Haremhab, in the nomina of Seti (I) mr(^y)-n-Pth* 
Merenptah (,Mr-‘n'’Pth Seti (II) mr-n- 

Pth^ Siptah mfrn-Pth, all with the verb mr; in the 
prenomip,a of Seti I, 

Bamesses II, Mn-mi-B"^ Amenmose, 

Wh-hprto-R" Seti 11, Up-n-B^ Siptah; 

and in the Twentieth Dynasty, Hp-n-B^ 

Sethnakht, with the verb Up. Since the structure of 
E^votian names varied in diflCc^rent periods according 
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the regularly.,, : separated from .the ' 

sign by the tall figure of the falcon 
(Fig. 2). Hence the ^ stands intrusively 
between the noun subject and the adver- 
bial predicate of the nonverbal sentence 
Hr A6, t^Horus is in festival/’ Troubled 
by such an obvious violation of Egyptian 
grammar, Montet found an easy solution 
to the problem by taking the intrusive n 
as the final consonant of a divine name 
which now becomes the subject 
of a normal nonverbal sentence. How- 
ever, experience in the study of royal 
cartouches should have precluded any 
expectation in them of the normal order 
of words and signs as employed in Egyp- 
tian literary or monumental texts. 

Even the use of Gauthier’s Livre des 
rois, which, be it remembered, prints prac- 
tically all cartouches in horizontal lines of 
hieroglyphic type, regardless of the direc- 
tion of the originals, would reveal con- 
siderable variation and inconsistency in 
the arrangement of signs in royal names. 
Scholars are unanimous in holding that 
printed texts are useless in studying any 
phase of Egyptian paleography. The ob- 
servation of such variations and abnor- 
malities must be made ultimately from 
photographs or facsimiles, unless the 
originals are available. In the cartouches, 
most of these variations occur in the epi- 
thets added to the basic names of the 
kings. In the case under discussion, we 
have to deal with one of these. Of scores 
and scores of examples, I have selected a 

to fasliiou. I have selected examples from the age of 
Haremhab exclusively. Indeed, his own prenomen 
X> .sr- A .Up-n-R^ itself contains the participle Up 
plus genitive n, just as his nomen has that of mr plus 
the same n. For the use of this construction in the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, before the time of Haremhab, 
see, e.g., Gauthier, op. ciL, II, 318, XXXIII B and 
XXXVIII, both with ^tp-n-R^ in the prenomen 
N'b-mi'^.t-'R'^ of Amenhotep III; and XXXVI, with 
mr-ri-R^, also in Amenhotep Ill’s prenomen, (To con- 
strue the n as a formative element of the perfective 
relative form does not essentially alter the argument.) 


few to illustrate this widespread practice 
on the Egyptian monuments. 

First, let us consider the early form of 
the personal name of the heretic king 
Akhnaton on the lintel of Theban tomb 
No. 192,^^ where the several hieroglyphs 
of the additional epithet 
“Great in his lifetime,” are scattered arbi- 
trarily throughout the cartouche, quite 
regardless of normal word order or of its 
relationship to the name Nir- 

hko-Wls,t 111 the contemporary Tomb 
No. 188 this epithet is omitted altogether, 
while at Amarna and elsewhere it regu- 
larly occurs outside the cartouche. 

The inexperienced paleographer wuuld 
certainly be puzzled by cartouches of 
Thutmose IV so different from one anotli- 


with the two words of the epithet Ji^ hHu 
separated by the personal name D hwty- 
7 ns in the first one and united after it in 
the second. Apart from the abnormal 
writing of ms, both these versions of the 
nomen, as well as several other variants, 
are frequent in this reign. 

Still more striking is the freedom of ar- 
rangement encountered in the signs con- 
stituting the nomen of Queen Hatshepsut 
on several of the scarabs found in the 
foundation deposits from her temple at 
Deir el Bahri, excavated by the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art.^’^ While the ^ 
of fll.i usually precedes the ^ of 
spiwdj the other hieroglyphs necessary 
to the name are scattered at the whim of 
the lapidary. 

Again, though the prenomen of Ra- 

14 JEA, Vol. IX (1923), PL XXII, 1. 

15 Typical examples may be seen in Davies, The 
Rock Tombs of El Amarna, Vol. I (1903), Pis. XVII, 
XXII, XXV, XXX, XXXIV. 

18 Cairo No. 23088, published by Ahmed Bey 
Kamal, Tables d'offran^es (1909), p. 72. 

i'^ Winlock, Excavations at Deir el Bahri (1942), 
PL 43. 
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messes ! may be considered .to ,be written 
normally as (e a d® examples exist 


name of Ptah (Fig. 3C),^® whicli regularly 
stands at the beginning. Occasionally, the n 
is omitted altogether f it may be written 
twice (in error) or it may be placed after 
the name of Ptah, with the mr sign at the 
position of mfi and ph. That the correct end of the cartouche.^^ A similar practice 
reading of the name is Mn-ph.ty-R^ is may be observed in the name of Pamesses 
evident from the hieratic examples with II's favorite queen, whose cartouche 
full phonetic writing. 20 . .. 

For displacement of the genitive word 

n, as it so frequently occurs in the nomen with transposition of the second and 
of Haremhab, numerous examples may be , but above all with the genitive word 
found in the cartouches of Seti I, his before instead of after the passive par- 
younger contemporary, whose reign be- ticiple mr(2/).i, where it belongs.*^^ 
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gan only a few years after Haremhab^s I have perhaps multiplied examples un- 
death. The most frequent form of Seti’s duly in an effort to demonstrate the more 
nomen is (Fig. or less arbitrary aiTangement_ of signs in 

A Egyptian cartouches, but, having done so, 

with the — at the end, but many others I am convinced that no one wil doubt the 
may be cited with n immediately follow- prevalence of such inconsistency, espe- 
ing the mr sign, either at the end of the cially in royal names of the early Nine- 
cartouche (Fig. 3S),22 Qj. directly after the teenth Dynasty, about the time of Harem- 

18 Less often with a single pJi sign; commonly with 
the addition of one or two Cs after pJ},, as in Seele, 

Coregency of Ramses IX v>ith Seti I and the Date of the 
Great Hypostyle Hall at Karnak (1940), Fig. 13, right 
doorjamb, upper register. 

19 Gauthier, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 4, VIII, D; p. 5, 

XIV; p. 7. XXVIII; p. 8, XXXIII, F (with two Cs); 
p. 8, XXXVIII (with two ph signs). 

20 Ibid., p. 6. XXV; p. 8, XXXVI. 

21 Ibid., p. 13, XI; p. 15, XVIII; p. 16, XXI and 
XXII; p. 17, XXVI; Seele, op. cit., Figs. 8, 10, and 12. 

So far as I know, no one has ever suggested that it be 
read Styn mr{y)-Pt}il 

22 Gauthier, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 14, XV; p. 16, 

XXm, A; p. 17, XXV, O and E; p. 21, XXXIX, 

B, etc. 


23 Ibid., p. 15, XX, C; p. 18, XXVI, D (with sub- 
stitution of Amun for Ptah). This epithet, mr{y)-n- 
^Imn disposes of Montet’s argument, Melanges Mas- 
pero, 12, 502, n. 6, that even “si Ton dit mry n ou 
mry n Pth on dit tou jours mry imn.” Actually, both 
mry-n-^Imn and mry-^Imn occur, and Akkadian 
mai-amana and Greek MLappovv provide evidence for 
the pronunciation of the latter only. They have no 
bearing on the existence of the former. 

24Gautlher, op. cit., Vol. Ill, p. 14, XVI; p. 15, 
XVII; p. 21, XXXIX, A. 

26 17, XXV, G. 

2«I6ui., p. 18. XXXII, B, C. and D. 

27 Oapart and Werbrouck, Thebes (1926), Fig. 109; 
for n after mr.t in her cartouche cf. ibid.. Fig. 85. 





*3 Note especially Holscher, op. cit., PL, 50, g, 
where the n occurs after the hieroglyphs (| ^ in 

the top of the cartouche and extends entirely across the 
space above and before the falcon of the name Hr-m- 
1r>b. In this case there can be no doubt of the sculptor’s 
intention to construe the n with the preceding rather 
than with the following signs. The same is true in 
Pis. 45, A; 46, A (top) ; see also Pig. 82, with discussion 
on p, 100. 

34 See pp. 240-42; cf. also Albright, AJSL, LIII 
(1936), 4. 


33 Thus the ^ which once occurs (in error) for 

in the name of Kamesses II 's Hittite princess is 
automatically disposed of (see n. 6 above). Her name 
was certainly Miht-nfrw-R’^, “She who sees the beauty 
of Be,” and not, as Montet proposes, 

Ifwrwn^ “celle qui voit la perfection de R8» et d’Hou- 
roun.” 
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hab, Furthemiorej Just as .the .reading of ■ 
Ramesses: .l^s, prenomen Mn-phdy-E^ 'm 
assured by .the hieratie ' writing, so'- we 
may accept the hieratic as conclusive 
evidence for .the correct form of Harem- 
hab\s liomeii. Perhaps the best example-is; 
found in the graffito of the eighth year of 
Haremhab, on a ^vall of' the tomb of Thut- 
mose IV in Biban ai-moliik,^^ in which it ' 
is written in normal hie.ratic- characters: 




- 

© u 


O' 


Hr-m-hh mr-n-- 


1 ra 


V/n/L Everything is in order here, even 
to the customary honorific position of the 
name of ximiin at the beginning. A second 
hieratic inscription, dated in Year 7,^® 
writes the name Hr-m-hh alone, without 
the epithet mr(|/)-n-^JrTO. In Year 27 of 
the reign, when Haremhab visited his 
mortuary temple at -Medinet Habu, that 
event was recorded by a graffito written 
on the shoulder of a statue. The king’s 
name is there written in the full hieratic 

style, almost purely phonetically, 

, with the falcon on the standard as 
divine determinative after the name of 
Horus, and with the element mry-^Imn 
without intervening n, as sometimes in 
the name of Seti and outside the car- 
touche. 

The evidence of these three hieratic 

28 See n. 20 above. 

23 Carter and Newberry, The Tomb of Thoutmtsis 
IV (1904), p. xxxiii; Ga\xtliier, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 386, 

xm. 

30 Ibid., p. 385, XII. 

Holsclier, The Temples of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
(1939), p. 107, Pigs. 89-90. 

32 See n. 24 above. i It is not impossible that car- 
touches of Haremliab without a written n (see n. 9 
above) contain the epithet those with it, 

mr(y)^n'-^Xmn, Le., with either the direct or the in- 
direct genitive. 


.- inscriptions, when ..considered, ' along . with 
the various hieroglyphic versions of the 
name,®^ allows no possible doubt as to the 
function of the n of the cartouche: it is the 
genitive word after the passive participle. 

■ ■ But there is still better evidence that 
. the n'in-Haremhab’s cartouche is .not/the 
final consonant of the name of Hawrim. 
For a survey of all the .certain known ex- 
amples of that god’s name, most of which 
are listed or referred to by Posener else- 
where in this issue of the Journal, re- 
veals no instance of the writing 
either in hieroglyphic or in hieratic. In- 
deed, there is surprisingly little variation 
in the spelling of the name in manuscripts 
or on monuments. It is everywhere writ- 
ten phonetically, as it certainly would 
have been written in the three graffiti of 
Haremhab, had it been an element of his 
name. It is an axiom of hieratic studies 
that the fullest writings, with multiplica- 
tion of phonetic complements, etc., regu- 
larly occur in the cursive script. In hiero- 
glyphic, then, and much more in Late 
Egyptian hieratic, ^ ^ can be positively 
excluded as a writing of the name of the 
Canaanite god Hawrun.®^ 

It is no less certain on historical grounds 




, '^Hawritn-em-Hab' 

that Haremhab had no connection ■ with 
Hawrun. Since he was ' a conimoiier who 
ultimately attained the Egyptian throne^ ' 
we are unusually well informed about the 
period anterior to his accession.^® Several 
of his earlier moniimeiits have survived, 
including a portion of his tomb , at Sak- 
karah, the blocks of which are now scat- 
tered throughout the museums of Europe. ■■ 
One will search in vain on these pre-roj^-al 
monuments for the occurrence of an n 
after the falcon in Haremhab’s name 
(which in that stage' of his life was obvi- 
ously not inclosed in a cartouche). The 
explanation of its absence is almost too 
obvious to mention. It came into use only 
when, as king, he, like many other phar- 
aohs who preceded and followed him, 
added to his personal name the royal epi- 
thet ^Teloved of Amun,^’ 

which expressed his relationship to the 
god of the empire. 

Haremhab was a native of Hat-nesut, 

88 Of. Pfitiger, i7are«i/m'6 und die A marnazeit 
(Teildruck: Baremhahs Laufbahn his zur Thron- 
hesteigung) (1936), bibliography scattered tlu'ougli- 
out the notes, but especially p. 61. 
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whose patron god was Horiis.®^ It was 
from this god that he derived his name, 
and all his life long he was proud to call 
himself Haremhab,®^ ^Tlorus is in festi- 
val, and to boast of Homs, Lord of Hat- 
nesut, as his father wdio had ‘^k^stablislied 
his son upon his eternaL throne. ^ ^ Tldien 
upon his accession to the throne he pro- 
mulgated his name as the Son of Re, we 
may confidently conclude that he did not 
surrender to the foreigner any of 

the allegiance which he had alw’-ays paid 
to ^ The god of his city.^^ 

Oeiental Institute 
University OB" Chicago 

37 Cf. Ms coronation inscription, Breasted, Ancient 
Records, Yol. Ill, § 27. For the identification of 
Hat-nesut see now Kees, Zeitschrift fiir ilgypUsche 
Sprache, LVIII (1923), 98-99. If Brugsch’s copy can 
be trusted {Thesaurus, Y, 1074-78), all examples of 
Haremhab’s nomen in tMs important inscription lack 
the n, whether the epithet mr{y)~^Imn is present 
(11. 1 and 19) or absent (1. 15). 

38 Professor John A. Wilson reminds me of the 
consistent spelling of ffr-m-hb without n (since there is 
no additional epithet) as a personal name from the 
Middle Kingdom to the Saitic period (variant writ- 
ings, especially of hjr, in Ranke, Die agyptischen Per- 
sonennamen, I [1935], 248, No, 7; 251, No, 12). These, 
together with the Greek appais, are unanimous in 
pointing to the god Horus as the divinity represented 
in the name. 





HOUEOUN: NOUVELLES MENTIONS DE CETTE DIVINITfi 

G. POSENEB 


S AXs attendre la publication des stMes 
du Nouvel Empire dediees an dieu 
Houroiin et deeouverto^ vers 1936 
ail voisinage du sphinx de Gizeh/ il 
semble utile de signaler des a present 
quelques mentions de cette divinite qui, 
autant qiie je sache, n’ont pas encore ete 
revelees. 

Sur le terrain stiictement %yptologiqiie 
on n'a parxliiit jiisqidici qiie deux excmples 
silrs de ce mmi divin. Le premier se lit sur 
un groupe de granit decouvert par Montet 
a Tanis et qui reprclsente un dieu-faiicon 
protegeant Ramses II. Le texte qui court 
autour du socle nomme ce roi: “Le dieu 
bon, Stp-n-R^, fils de Ra, 

Ramses Meriamon, aime de Houroun 
de (la ville) Ramses Meri- 
amon. Le deuxieme document est le 
pap. magique Harris dans lequel 3® Inscription palimpseste decouverte 

est nomme quatre fois^ et dans un Par M. E. Baraize dans le “rest-house'' de 
passage se trouve mis en parallele avec 
Horus (verso 2^) 


(date: coregence de Thoiitmosis III et 
d'Amenophis II; provenance probable: 
region memphite). Dans ce registre des 
livraisons de grain on lit, entre aiitres, le 
Horn propre masculin | e i ^ . 

2® Depots de fondation provenant 
semble-t-il du temple du grand sphinx de 
Gizeh. Ces objets appartenaient jadis a 
Clot-Bey et se trouvent maintenant dans 
la Wilbour Collection. Sur certaines 
pieces, telles qu'iine plaque emaillee 

bleue, figure le texte : | 

^ \ ^ et "I I I > ^ T ' 

^ “Le dieu hon, ^i-fypr-R‘= (Amdnophis 
II?), ^ aime d'Harmakhis" et “Le dieu bon, 
aime de Houroun dans Fhori- 


zon 


”6 


A ces exemples il y a lieu d'ajouter les 
suivants: 

1° Pap. Ermitage 1116 A verso, 86 

1 Of. Syria, XVIII (1937), 405. — A Topoque M. J. 
Spiegel Stait charge de copier ces steles et je lui ai 
communique les exemples de Jlrri qiie je possgdais. 
Oomme, h ma coimaissance, il ne les a pas utilises et 
n’a pas poursuivi ce travail, j’estime n6cessaire de 
les publier moi-m6me. 

2 Montet et Bucher, Eev. Mblique, XLIV (1935), 
153-65. 

* Verso 1?, 2t, 22 , 29, Voir le commentaire de ces 
passages dans Albright, AJSL, LIII (1936), 1-’12, §. 
qui nous devons rgtude la plus complete sur le dieu 
Houroun. L'auteur est revenu sur la question dans 
BASOR, 70, 23 et 76, 9 (et encore 84, 7-12), que je 
n’ai pas pu consulter; cf. encore Dupont-Sommer, 

‘ RHR, CXX (1939), 153-56. 


Toutankhanion an cours des travaux 
effectues pres du grand sphinx de Gizeh 
(Fig. 1).^ Il reste du texte original les 
traces d'uii grand cartouche et des plumes 
qui devaient surmonter un deuxi&ne 
cartouche. La nouvelle titulature donne 
a droite, le nom et le prenom de Toutankh- 

A Var.: an lieu de m 

® Ij ’ omission du pluriel apres kpr se rencontre sur 
d’autres monuments d’AmenophL II. 

BEpithete emprimtee a Harmakliis (= “Horus 
dans rhorizon”). — Je dois la conriaissance de cet 
exempie a M. A. H. Gardiner qui a eu I’amabilito de 
me le communiquer par I’entreinise de M. J. Gern^. 
Of. Syria, XVIII (1937), 405. 

Je remercie M. E. Baraize d’avojr bien voulu me 
fournir cette photographie. 
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Hotjeoun: Nouvelles Mentions de Cette Divinite 


amon suivis par le cartouche de sa femme 
^n}i..s-n-^Imn; a gauche on lit: | ^ ^ 
j§ (j “aime de IJouroun.” 

4° Pap. Sallier IV verso 4® (date: vers 
le milieu dii regne de Ramses II). J. Ceriiy 
a recoimii dans ce passage la mention de 
“la demeure de 


6° Stae dite “de la fille de Gheops/’i« 

miisee dii Caire JE 2091 (date: 4poque', 
saite?). Le nom Hoiiroun n^ pas ete 
reconnii jusqu’ici; il semble bien poiirtaiit 
qudi figure dans deux' endroits .de. cette. 
ciirieuse inscription dont Sedition critique: 
et F etude approfondie sont encore a faire,. 
Les passages en question sont les suivants : 




5° Pap. Turin 1882 verso 3® (date: sans 
doute fin de la XIX*^ dyn.)'*^ II y est ques- 
tion de ^duainer la pierre <pour>^^ 

I 1 ^ ^ ™ I ^ ^de Hr dans Mem- 
phis.^’ Comme Hrne semble pas etre connii 
par ailleurSj il est permis de restituer 
et de lire encore une fois ^ \ ^ 

^Tlouroun.’^ 


Les traducteurs successifs du texte consi- 
deraient comme un determinatif et 


10 Voir. la bibliographie dans Daressy, RT, XXX 
(1908), .1-10, et Breasted, Anc. Rec„ I, §§ 177-180; 
ajouter Wreszinsld, AZ, XLVIII (1910), 174-76, 

11 [The original text lias a hnman-headed sphinx 
with uraeus and curved beard. — Editor’s note.] 

12 [Sign reversed in the original. — Editor’s note.] 


8 Of. Gardiner, L.~Eg, Misc., 91i^ et 91a, 14“, 

9 IMd., 12;3io. 
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lisaient dans le premier passage hw n Efr- 
m-ih.t Mais dans le deuxieme le ^ qui 
suit constituait uiie difficultd et on 
a ete oblige de proposer line correction et 
de restituer devant obtenant 

aiiisi la meme expression que dans Fautre 
phrase. Le sens g&eralement admis etait 
'de sphinx d'Harmakhis.” 

Bien que le mot "/2,ti)-sphinx de Gizeh” 
figure dans tons les dictionnaires, je ne 
crois pas qiFon le connaisse par d^autres 
monuments que la Stele “de la fille de 
Cheops.^'^ Une correction de texte ciui 
conduit a un aira^ est une mauvaise coi'*- 
rection, et il semble preferable dfinter- 
preter les deux passages diff&’emment. Je 
traduirai le premier: “la place de Hou- 
roun-Harmakhis^^ est au sud de la de- 
meure d ^ Isis/ d etc., et le deuxieme: “la 
derneure d^Isis, dame cle la Pyramide, est 
pi*es de la derneure de Houroun,” etc. 
Cette interpretation suppose Femploi de 
pour ^ - et Fomission d^un d6~ 
terminatif aprfe mais elle flude la 

difSculte constituee par et surtout 
elle presente Favantage de substituer a 
un mot douteux hw le nom maintenant 
bien atteste du dieu Houroun. 

Pour ^tre complet, il y a lieu d’ajouter 

^8 Les dictionnaires y ajoutent I’ex’emple du pap. 
de Turin (5°) oil on lit pourtant J^wrio et non If w. 
Quant au passage dans Bmgsch, Thes., 754 N® 22a 

(Esne) : ^ ^ ^ , il s’agit ici non de J^w ou de 

irwrto, mais de I’adverbe “il (Khnoum) a existe 

au dSbut.” 

14 Ou, seloii une suggestion de M. P. Lacau, 
“Uouroun dans I’liorizon” (cf. 2°), en lisant "L a 
la place de ^ . 

15 Le texte comporte d’autres bizarreries, cf. 
Wreszinski, op, cit. 


k ces exemples les noms g6ogi’aphiques 
qui se trouvait dans le nome 
Busirite“ et | S pres de Naucratis,*^ 
ainsi que le nom propre th^opliore H(f) 


w^nq-ibwm qui se lit peut-^tre dans les* 

nouveaux textes de proscription du Mo- 
yen Empire.!® 

Des documents qui viennent d’etre 
brievement analyses il ressort qu’en 
Egypte Houroun etait identifie a Harma- 
khis (2°, 6°) et au mmne titre que celui-ci 
mis en relation avec la sphinx de Gizeh 
(2°, 3°, 6°) . Populaire sous Thoutmosis III 
dans la region memphite (1°) et officielle- ' 
ment reconnu d^s le rSgne d’Am6nophis II 
(2°), il avait sous les dyn. XVIIE-XIX® 
un temple (4°), prfe du grand sphinx (2°), 
temple qu’on connaissait encore S, I’e- 
po que tardive (6°). 

Ces constatations d^coulent direete- 
ment des nouveaux exemples et sugg^rent 
la conclusion suivante: Houroun a (5t6 le 
nom donn4 au grand sphinx par les Syriens 
nombreux 4 Memphis sous le Nouvel 
Empire et pr Ifrn n’gtait autre que le 
temple du grand sphinx (2°). Le surnom 
a adopts par la population indigene, 
ce qui n’a rien de surprenant ^ une 4poque 
oh les nouveautfe asiatiques etaient en 
vogue. 

Paris 

lOBergmann, RT, VI (1885), 131-65: sarcophagc 
de Basse Epoque conserve k Vienne. 

17 Cat, Gen,, Spiegelberg, Die dem. Papyrus, p. 
271: Le Caire 31169, col. I recto, n® 24; date: IIlo 
siecle av. J. C. Voir Daressy, Sphinx, XIV (1910/11) 
159. 

laPosener, Princes et Pays d' Asie et de Nuhie, 
p. 74 (E 17); cf, Albright, BASOR, 83 (1941), 34. 


HAWRtrN-HARMACHIS: A COMMENT ON POSENER’S “5EOUROUN” 

KEITH C. SEELE 


U nfortunately, Posener lias written his 
article without having had access to Al- 
bright’s discussion of the tiles from the founda- 
tion deposits of Amenhotep IPs shrine near 
the sphinx.^ Had he seen Albright’s Figure 2 
with the reproduction of the five tiles bearing 
the name of ffwTwn, I am not certain that lie 
would have read the text as it now stands in 
the paragraph in which he mentions these ob- 
jects.^ He there reads the last bird in the name 
of Hwrwn as the ^ which appears in various 
other examples of the name, both hieratic and 
hieroglyphic. Albright, on the other hand, 
takes this sign to be the falcon determina- 
tive of the divine name, and the god sign as 
a second determinative, transcribing ^-W’• 
ru-ni (det. Horns, god)-m-it-i® and translat- 
ing “Haur6n-on-the-Horizon.” He believes 
the name to be a substitute for “Horus-on-the- 
Horizon,” as found on the other half of the 
tiles.'* 

For my own part, I believe Albright to be 
right in reading the bird sign as the falcon, 
but I doubt whether it is the first of two de- 
terminatives to the ’woxdi JfwTwn, I should 
prefer to read | ^ ^ trans- 

late the entire inscription on the tiles of 
his Figure 2 as ^^The Good God, ^Okheprure, 
beloved of 5[awrfin-Harmachis” (or “5aw- 
rfin and Harmachis”) . Thus the god determi- 
native concludes the first of two divine names 
{^wrwn), and the falcon is an ideogram begin- 

1 BASOR, No. 84, pp. 7-12, with Eigs. 1 and 2; cf. 
Posener’s n. 3 on p. 240 of the Journal. 

2 His second example. 

3 Op. cit., p. 9. 

^Ihid., Fig. 1. f 

5 1 can find no parallel to the strange writing ® 
(never, I think, , as Posener suggests) of the word 
“horizon,” but the reading seems beyond question. 
Is it possible that this is a blundering attempt to 
write lOi ? 


ning a second one = Harmachis).® 

The same combination of divinities {IJiorwn^s 
name written without either \\ or is 

found again on the monument ^'de la fille de 
Cheops, and it is apparently only another 
example of such well-known divine identifica- 
tions or associations as Amon-Re, Ee-Atum, 
Sobek-Re, Re-Horus, Khepri-Atum, etc. 

The presence of the phonetic sign y likewise 
militates against Posener’s interpretation of 
the bird sign as 5 instead of the falcon. We do 
not expect these two signs to be combined, 
though one is not infrequently substituted for 
the other.® However, since my reading of the 
double name here eliminates any necessity of 
going into Albright’s odd suggestion that the 
w serves ^^as indication of the prothetic vowel 
before the preposition m,”® I merely call atten- 
tion to the fact that this sign occurs in the 

8 Indeed, on the crudest of the five tiles in Fig. 2 
it is quite evident from the arrangement of the signs 
that the falcon was written by the designer only after 
his brush or pen had completed the slanting strokes 
and the god determinative. 

7 Cf. Posener’s sixth example. His n. 14 mentions 

a suggestion by Lacau to read ^ instead of If 
correct, it would yield the only rmdisputed occur- 
rence of and the only example of Ifwrwn 

written with falcon determinative. For the of 
certain hieratic writings merely replaces hiero- 
glyphic . The only published photograph of the 
monument in question reproduces the bird sign too 
indistinctly to permit a certain choice between vul- 
ture and falcon, but all published texts (some ad- 
admittedly inaccurate) appear to agree on the latter. 
Some hesitation in accepting Lacau’s suggestion is 
therefore justified. 

8 Of. writings of -Mi tanni, Albright, T/ifi 

V ocalization of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography 
(1934), p. 46, B. 3; Burchardt, Die altkanaandischen 
Fremdworte und Eigennamen im Aegyptischen^ Vol. 
II (1910), No. 541; of Taanach, Albright, op. cit., 38, 
A. 15; Burchardt, op. cit.. No. 1079; of Ascalon, ibid.. 
No. 149; of %7t, ibid., No. 294, etc. 

9 BASOR, No. 84, p. 9. 
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name of on tliese tiles alone Else- 

where it is replaced by ^ , or both are ab- 
sent ^ as Posener \s list clearly demonstrates. 

A striking detail on the tiles is the fact that 
the word wr?/ at the end of each inscription is 
turned in the same direction as ail other signs 
on the six iiliistrated in Albright’s Figure 1 
which bear the divine name while 

it faces in the opposite direction from the other 
hieroglyphs on those with the double name 
I strongly suspect this 
arrangement to reflect some feature of the 
orientation of the building in which they 
served as foundation deposits. Perhaps it was 
a double structure similar to- the temple at 

10 The same tiles which contain the abnormal 
writing of the word “horizon.” 

11 In his Fig. 2. 


Kom Ombo, with Harmachis honored in one 
half and ’Hawrun-Harmachis ' in the other. In 
that event, each group of six tiles would have 
been found beneath its proper division of the 
temple, with the orientation of mry (but why 
not rather the name of the god?) relative to' 
the position of the divine image, that is, the 
sphinx at Gizah. 

Oriental Institute 
University OP Chicago 

12 Of, tihe reversed direction of the divine name in 
certain vertical cohmins of hieroglyphs on temple 
columns, where the obvious intention is to orient the 
god’s name in the same direction as figure; e.g.. 
Nelson, Schott, and Seele, Reliefs and Inscriptions 
at Karnak, VoL I (1936), PI. 52, JS and D, col. 1; 
PI. 53, a and n, col. 1; PL 54, C and D, col. 1, etc. 
It will be noted that all other liieroglyphs in these 
colximns face the same way as the king to whom the 
inscriptions belong. 


THE ASSEMBLY OF A PHOENICIAN CITY 


JOHN A. WILSON 


A VALUED historical source for the relations 
between Egypt and Palestine-Syria about 
1100 B.c. is the Egyptian tale of the misfox’- 
tunes of Wen- Anion d This envoy came from 
Thebes to Gebal (Byblos) in Phoenicia to 
procure wood for the sacred barge of Amon. 
Just as he was about to sail back to Egypt 
with his cargo, certain enemies of his, the 
Theker, sailed into the harbor of Gebal and 
demanded that Zakar-Ba’^^al, the prince of the 
city, arrest Wen-Amon. Zakar-Ba^al informed 
Wen-Amon that he would make a statement on 
the next morning. The passage describing the 
beginning of this hearing (2:70-71) runs as 
follows: ^'When morning came, he [Zakar- 
Ba^al] had his .... summoned, and he stood 
in their midst, and he said to the Theker: 
^Why have ye come?’ ” 

The untranslated word is the interest of 
this note. Photographs amply confirm Gardi- 
ner’s transcription of the word as ^ ^ ^ i 
mw-^dwtj or simply mw% a singular, masculine 
noun. No satisfactory rendering of this word 
seems to have been effected 

The solution is so simple that it has evaded 
us previously. The Egyptian gives an ade- 
quate rendering of Hebrew md^ed, 

'^assembly,” with the one qualification that the 

lA papyrus in the Moscow Museum, first pub- 
lished by Golgnischefl. Translations in Breasted, 
Ancient Records, Vol. IV, §§ 557 ff.; Erman, The Liter-- 
ature of the Ancient Egyptians, pp. 174 fiC. The latest 
transcription of the text in Gardiner, Late-Egyptian 
Stories, pp. 61 ff. I have also photographs of the manu- 
script. ' ' ' , ■ ■ 

2 Breasted and Erman both leave the word un- 
translated. Gardiner’s suggestion, in Milanges Mas- 
pero, I, 492-93 , that it is a strange compound 
meaning “bodyguard,” derived as a “modified and 
misunderstood quotation” of an earlier literary work, 
is tentative. 


word should have human rather than land 
determinative. is familiar in such 

phrases as ^'picked men of the assembly” 
(Num. 16:2) or ^Tent of Assembly” (Exod. 
27:21, etc.). Zakar-Ba-al of Gebal had a city 
council, probably referred to in Ezek. 27:9: 
“the eiders of Gebal and her wise men.”*^ 

Wen-Amon thus supplies us correctly with 
a Semitic word for “assembly, council,” known 
from Hebrew but not yet from Phoenician.^ 
We read: ^ 'He had his assembly summoned, 
and he stood in their midst, and he said 

Okxental Institute 
University op Chicago 

* Contenau, La Civilisation phSnicienne, pp. 96—97, 
gives what is known about Phoenician city govern- 
ment, The evidence for a city council is chiefly from 
classical sources. 

4 The editor points out that, although md'ed is as 
yet imknown in Phoenician, the root y^d is attested 
by the personal name “Eshmun-Aas-ap 2 ?ot?j^ed-(him),” 
listed in Z. S. Harris, A Grammar of the Phoenician 
Language, pp. 83, 107. 

5 In a letter Gardiner expresses his preference for 
his own “conjecture,” mentioned in n. 2 above, and his 
doubt about my identification, because “Semitic 
words were never in Egyptian written that way, at 
least if they belong to the New Kingdom.” One must 
admit that his objection should be valid if this were 
proper EgjTptian of the New Kingdom. Compare, 
however, Albright’s remarks on the “corruption” of 
the orthography in the Wen-Amon story: The Vocali- 
zation of the Egyptian Syllabic Orthography, p. 14. 
For the first part of our word, the writing of Moab as 

|| J c==> mw-l-b in a geographical list of Ramses 

II seems applicable (Simons, Handbook for the Study 
of Egyptian Topographical Lists Relating to Western . 
Asia, p. 155), For the structiue of the second part of 
our word, analogies might be cited such as the writing 

of Raphia as i ^ r-ph in Papyrus Anastasi 

I, 27:7-8. Although Gardiner’s experience carries real 
weight for his doubts, I urge that there are excep- 
tions to rule and that the aptness of the identification 
cannot be overlooked. . , 
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The System of the Quadriliteml Verb in 

an. By Alexander Heidel. (“Oriental In- 
stitute of the University of Chicago, As- 
syrioiogical Studies/' No. 13.) Chicago: 
University of Chicago Press, 1940, Pp. 

. ,xviii+141.,$1.25. 

The author treats his subject in three chap- 
ters.^ The first deals with the quadriliterals 
outside of Akkadian (in Arabic, Syriac, He- 
brew, and Ethiopic) (pp. 3~23). The second 
lists the Akkadian forms at the author's dis- 
posal (pp. 24-88). The third justifies the ar- 
rangement chosen in the second chapter and 
tries to understand the genesis of the Akkadian 
forms (pp. 89-129). The book closes with a 
summary (pp. 134-35) and with paradigms 
(pp. 136-41). 

The purpose of the first chapter is “to gain 
a better foundation for" the “observations" 
to be made (p. 2).- This is a widely practiced 
procedure, and it may have its good sides. 
Nevertheless, I think, it also has its dangers. It 
has in the past proved detrimental to AJckadi- 
an grammar. Eeally cogent principles for clas- 
sification in any language can come only from 
that language itself. It is futile to look in Ak- 
kadian for what has been observed in Arabic 
or Hebrew. One must not impose a reconstruc- 
tion of Primitive Semitic arrived at on the 
basis of West- and South-Semitic upon Akka- 
dian. As it is, the first chapter prejudices the 
author of the second. Its proper place would 
have been toward the end of the volume. 

The second chapter, the bulk of the book, 
presents the material in the form of quotations 

1 The author employs the terminology of Delitzsch’s 
Assyrische Grammatik and the same author’s Assyri- 
8che$ Bandworterbuch. I am accustomed to Ungnad’s 
terminology (see his Babylonisch^assyriscke Gram- 
matik) and shall follow it here. The only change I had 
to make is B (i.e., Basic Stem) for Ungnad’s G (i.e., 
Grundatamm). 

2 Dr. Heidel informs me that p. 24 contains an im- 
fortunate misprint. In the middle of the first section 
one should read: ‘T shall present the forms already 
classified according to the principles derived from our 
observations in the third chapter.” Not ‘Un the first 
chapter” as is printed. 


with translations of the respective sentences. 
The collection is valuable and the translations 
are up to date and reliable. Various classes 
which present themselves easily enough are 
distinguished (for criticisms see presently); 
within the classes the arrangement is made ac- 
cording to “forms" and tenses, etc. There is 
one grammatical category, called by Heidel 
“permansive participle," to which I have to 
take exception. It is nowhere defined; from 
the forms quoted— pa/ ursumu, “gray (-haired), 
old/^ palM, “wide," naparcM, “bright," napar- 
M, “failing"— it can be seen that the category 
comprises adjectives which are claimed as part 
of the verbal system because a corresponding 
verb exists, and their predicative forms look 
like “permansives." Some such forms, e.g., 
sahurru md saqu7nmu are outright called per- 
mansives, and sometimes even abstracts (like 
lupUtUj napalsuhtu) are included in this some- 
what loose terminology.® 

Heidel does not claim that his collections 
are complete, and nobody will expect absolute 
completeness. Nevertheless, I feel that verbs 
like “receive (so and so much) more 

than {el%) .... ,"^ and, above all, the class 
consisting of imperfective verbs of movement 
like nagarmnq “writhe,"® should not have 
been omitted.® Structurally, nagarruruy etc,, 
are not essentially different from naparludu^ 

* naparaudum in naparsudum ul ipparUd (p. 68) 
is clearly an absolute infinitive. 

* Frequent in mathematical texts (see Thureau- 
Dangin. EA, XXIX, 25). 

5 Heidel may contend that all these verbs are tri- 
literals. But the infinitive nagarrurum is certainly not 
N of gar drum; this would be hagrurum. There is no 
place provided in the current grammars for these 
forms. They look like N based on D (cf. Eitan, JQR, 
XII 25 and Albright, JQB, XIII, 503 fi.), but the 
doubling of the middle consonant may actually be due 
to the assimilation of an n. That is to say, the “pi^^el” 
involved may be of the type which I discussed in 
JAOS, LXH, 6 ff. 

0 Other words are, e.g., na^allulu, “wriggle”: 
na’^arruru, “come to somebody’s help”; naaallulu, 
“creep.” Cf. Delitzsch, Assyrische Grammatik^, pp, 
284-85; B, Meissner, Beitrdge zum assyrischen Wdrter- 
buch^ 1, 42-43. 
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etc.; moreover, if nagarruru mid its class is to 
be excluded for one reason or the other, the 
same reason would also apply to the class of 
mhanuTu which the author did treat. 

One might well question the wisdom of in- 
* vestigating a grammatical feature in '^Akka- 
dian.^’ The alleged unity “Akkadian” has long 
since become split up in a number of different 
Akkadian dialects in various stages of develop- 
ment. It is not by chance that nobody has 
written a “Grammar of Akkadian” for almost 
forty years. None can ever be written again 
because we have learned that no problem of 
Akkadian grammar can fruitfully be discussed 
without steady consideration of dialectical 
differences. If there is any justification for 
Heidel’s treatment of the quadriliteral “in 
Akkadian,” it may be found in the relative 
scarcity of the available material. In fairness 
to the author, it should be especially empha- 
sized that he has made some valuable observa- 
tions on dialectical differences in his third 
chapter. 

This third chapter discusses the three 
classes of quadriliterals which were set up in 
the preceding chapter. After the paradigmatic 
verbs, they are called the classes parsumu, 
sufj^arruru, and nahalkutu. The first is said (p. 
24) to inflect on the pi^el pattern, the second 
(p. 26) on the §af‘^el-pi'^el pattern,^ and for the 
third the term “nif'^al class” (p. 46) is also used, 
since N takes the place of B therein. 

In the first class there is only one verb: 
parsumu. It is undeniable that the few forms 
of a “1, 1” (i.e.jB) that actually occur — all from 
Neo-Assyrian texts—are on the “pi^el pat- 
tern.” But what right do we have to call par- 
sumu, “old,” a “permansive participle” of the 
verb? This whole curious category is obviously 
created out of the endeavor to describe nouns 
as derivations of verbal “roots.” It is surpris- 
ingly hard for Semitists to free themselves 
from tlie fallacy of fictitious “roots” which the 
Arab grammarians introduced in the Middle 
Ages. In the case of parsumu it should be clear 
that the adjective for which occurrences can 

7 Heidel adds “and Saf'^eJ pattern.” If I understand 
him correctly, this refers to his notion that originally 
the pattern of what he calls an “old §arel” (see pres- 
ently) was followed and that this was only secondarily 
adapted to the sarel-pi^el pattern. 


be quoted from the old dialects is much older 
and more original than the verb with the pe- 
culiar meaning “outlive (somebody),” which 
so far is known only in Neo- Assyrian. In my 
opinion, there can be no doubt that the verb 
is a denominative and arose from the phrase 
“see the gray hair in the beard of one^s de- 
scendants” (likewise attested only in Neo- 
Assyrian [see Heidel, p. 25]), so to speak “gray- 
beard someone.” In other words, the verb is 
secondary and probably not even common Ak- 
kadian. I would consider it a mistake to enter 
a verb parsumu, “outlive,” in the dictionary 
and to make the adjective parsumu, “gray 
(-haired), old,” its derivative. This would be as 
though Arabists would enter a verb h^amdala, 
“praise God,” in their dictionary and assert 
that hamduUllah is its infinitive. 

The author’s second class — verbs on the 
Sahel-phel pattern — is subdivided into three 
groups: (a) suharruru, suparruru, suqallulu, 
suqammumu; (h) suMnu, supilu; and (c) 
skjn. I propose to deal with them in order. 

As far as group a is concerned, nobody will 
deny that these verbs inflect as the author 
states. But is his contention that s is the first 
“radical” correct in all these cases? I think it 
is correct in the case of mqallulu (or whatever 
the correct infinitive was). Heidel could not 
know that in Old Babylonian texts® the pret- 
erit invariably appears as il-qd-la-al exactly 
as in the one Old Assyrian form he quotes. Un- 
fortunately, other old forms are not available, 
but even so it is clear that we deal here with a 
type of quadriliteral for which no place is 
provided either in the current grammars or in 
the author’s scheme. Etymologically sqll, 
“hang (intr.),” cannot possibly be separated 
from laqdlu, “suspend”;^ the relationship was 
still felt in the older stages of Akkadian; the 
adaptation to the saf'^el-pi'^el pattern did not 
take place before the middle periods. 

Heidel’s position can also be defended in the 
case of Suharruru and suqammumu, though in 
a way quite different from that which he fol- 
lows. Contrary to expectation, both these 

8 To be published in a forthcoming volume of Old 
Babylonian omen texts. 

8 As Delitzsch taught in the first edition of his As- 
$yri8ehe Qrammatik (1889) ; Heidel states (p. 95, n. 2) 
that “this would seem to be quite possible.” 
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, ' TerbS 'are iiitraiisitive: '“become n silent'' 
and “become silent,", respectively. With both 
“permaiisive participles," mhurru hnd mqum- 
mu, exist, furthermore, abstracts, mhurratu/ 
sahrartu and saqtmmiatu. These words are 
taken from Babylonian contexts; this means 
that they are independent of any verbal sys- 
tem, since otherwise their prefix would appear 
as hi- ill Babylonian, as it indeed does in the 
younger formations suharru and hi^arratu. 
The quoted words are morphologically^® to be 
compared with the adjective saplaqu and the 
abstracts saliluqtu, s/saJmastu, and sandHtu, 
The conclusion is in order that ushayrir said 
usqammim. are denommatives from mhurru, 
“numbed, paralyzed," and saqummuy^^qmeid^ 
The relationship is the same as that between 
iUivi, “he got well," and mlm.u, “being well, 
in good condition." Ultimately the prefix in 
mhurru and saquvmiu is related to that of the ’ 
saM. The former word probably belongs to 
Arab, garrun, “dull, inexperienced," the pho- 
netics being similar to that in Akk. ^ehrum, 
“small" < ^saJiirum < ^^agirum (cf. Arab. 
^aqirun). The latter may well be related to 
Arab, qammun, “dry, withered." 

The remaining verb, suparruru, “scatter, 
spread," is on a different level. It is transitive 
as a causative is expected to be. It can hardly 
be separated from naparruru, “split up into 
parts, disintegrate," a representative of the 
class of nagarrurum which was mentioned 
above. More distant relatives are pardru, 
“separate (intr.),"^^ and its D purruru, “re- 
duce to pieces." If suparruru is to be listed as a 
quadriliteral, it is nevertheless a genuine saf^^el. 

HeidePs subclass b comprises the two verbs 
sukinu, “prostrate one's self,"!^ lupUu, 

10 See Nyberg, Monde orientale, XIV, 150 ff. 

11 This is clear from passages in Old Babylonian 
omen texts (see n. 8), wliere we read athu ipaTTaru, 
“partners wiU separate” (and atfiu iptarru) . The pas- 
sage concerning the falcon ’s prey quoted by Delitzsch, 
BWB 545 (DOW OT, XXXIX. 28, 7) must be trans- 
literated accordingly. 

. The remark may be added that some scholars in- 
terpret Sukinu as a gestus performed with the hand; 
see Bhelolf, Studia oHentalia, I (1925), 10, n. 2 (also 
A. Goetze and H. Pedersen, MurHUs Spra&hmhmung, 
pp. 33 fF.), but, on the other hand. Bi Meissner, Der 
Kuss im Alien Orient (“SB der Berl. Akad.. phil.-hist. 
Klasse” {1934], p. 917, n. 5). The question is of minor 
importance here. 


“(ex)change." Here again the initial s is con- 
..sidered as an integral part of the stem. The two 
reasons which are given are unconvincing.., 
Heidei argues first that Akkadian possesses no 
cognates that lack the h This is not decisive; 
•isolated ele.ments: occur in, all languages, , and * 
their isolated nature does not necessarily affect 
their place in the grammatical system of that 
language. Heidei secondly takes offense with 
the semantics of the verbs. He states that a 
saffei should mean “cause someone to do 
something." This is quite true of the Saf^^el 
that corresponds with a B. But is it true of a 
Saffei that is based on a formation qatti/uluf 
This formation means “brought into some 
state and remain in it continuously," the re- 
lated causative therefore “cause someone (or 
something) to be brought into the respective 
state or condition."^^ In an analogous way, 
and this already in Old Akkadian, sussuku, 
“cause something (e.g., a stela) to be over- 
thrown," versus “overthrown, fallen"; 
or, this apparently late, susturu, “cause some- 
thing (e.g., a stela) to be inscribed," versus 
mifu, “written, inscribed." For the explana- 
tion oimpelu, “exchange (a field or the like)," 
then,, one has only to assume the existence of a 
phrase ^eqlu pa^H/ulu, “exchanged, exchange- 
able field." 

With mMnu, to be sure, an ellipsis must be 
assumed: “cause (one's body) to be prostrate" 
or, if we follow the other view, “cause (one’s 
arm) to be straightened." But this is nothing 
out of the ordinary. 

Moreover, does the positing of a quadriliter- 
al spH and Wn remove the difficulties? Would 
one not expect to find forms like *usapHl and 
^usakHnf And why should they have been 

It is in my opinion incorrect to state, as Poebel 
does (Studies in Akkadian Grammar, p. 69), ttiat urab- 
U and uharhi have “similar or even identical mean- 
ings” and that these are “exactly” duplicated by 
u^rahhl. The D urahhi is a factitive and means “make 
peat, grown up” (see JAOS, LXII, 1 ff.), the S uUrbi 
is a causative and means “cause (someone/something) 
to become great”; the Sd u^rabbi means “cause (some- 
one/something) to be made great (er), larg(er), en- 
larg^.” I am afraid no Unguist will subscribe to the 
opmion that the SD forms “from a rigidly philologicaJ 
point of view, represent a faulty combination” — a 
■View which seems to have impressed Heidei (see p. 97). 

It is the duty of the philologist to observe and to de- 
scribe what forms exist; judgments upon the correct- 
ness or incorrectness of forms are meaningless. 
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abandoned in favor of SispaHl and ^uskaHn? 

. They would more easily have become associated ■ 
with forms like mapris, the number of which 
is unlimited. It must be added that HeideFs 
so-called ^^Id saf'^el/’ which according to page 
’'102 was ''^sparas, ^ spans, * spams (^^not .... 
sapras, etc.^9~that is, an inherited 
''^'uskaPin (see pp. 108 ff.)' — is purely speculative 
and / has no justifiable basis. Wherever in 
Semitics a causative appears, it invariably ex- 
hibits a vowel after the characterizing suffix 
s/h/^; there is every reason for the belief that 
this was so already in Primitive Semitic.^^ 
The actually extant forms uspail, uskam (Old 
Akkadian and Old Assyrian), and supeultu 
(already Old Babylonian)^® show clearly the 
SD pattern. The infinitives supilu and sukenu 
cannot be S; this is proved by an infinitive like 
lutunu, “cause (somebody) to grind (flour)’' 
(Old Babylonian).^® It is definitely rash to as- 
sert that ^'supelu can of course go back only 
to "^supoPlum < '*supa?ulum < "^spoPulumJ^ 
Should one not consider the possibility (which 
it is as difficult to prove as to disprove) that 
supUu is contracted from "^supeulum, just as 
(later)^^ supiltu from supeultu (Old Baby- 
lonian)? 

The only word in group c, shhn, “prostrate 
one’s self,” is hardly genuinely Akkadian. For 
this reason its forms are inconsistent with 
themselves and do hot fit any pattern of Ak- 
kadian morphology. 

HeideFs third class, that of nabalkutu, is the 

14 Akkadian forms like uMik are due to inner Akka- 
dian development ( < *uladik ) . 

16 “Univ. of Calif. Pub. in Sem. Phil.,” Vol. X, No. 
1,75 9; 79 8, 


most numerous and therefore the best knowii. 
Its verbs sho’w N ivitli the meaning of B, and 
S as the corresponding causative. The author 
rightly emphasizes that the forms of the pres- 
ent tense differ in the various dialects: one 
finds ibbalakkaf^ B>nd usbalakkat in Old Baby- 
lonian, ibhalakkit and mbalkat{7) in Neo- 
Babylonian, and ibbalkat Sind us(a)balkat in 
Neo-Assyrian. The undeniable fact that the n 
of the tn form sometimes occurs with the second 
last consonant (type Httablakkit < Hn4a-bla- 
n-kit), an observation that is due to Poebel, ac- 
cords well with my own view^® that the char- 
acteristic meaning of the tn form is brought 
about by the n rather than by the t and that 
the language originally possessed forms with n 
alone (Bn, etc.). 

To sum up, HeideFs book has its value as a 
collection of material. The linguistic analysis 
is in almost every respect irreconcilable with 
my own views. The author approaches the 
facts of the language with a ready-made and 
preconceived reconstruction of Primitive Se- 
mitic, and this in spite of the commonly ac- 
knowledged fact that the system of the Akka- 
dian verb is quite different from what is found 
in the other Semitic languages. The recon- 
struction of Primitive Semitic which the book 
presupposes diverges from everything so far 
presented. Of course, it is impossible to pass 
final judgment upon its merits before being 
provided with more detail. As far as judgment 
is possible, it strikes me as strange. It is defi- 
nitely to be regretted that the author deviated 
so far from standard views without giving his 
reasons for the deviation. 

Albrecht Ooetze 


16 UMBS, Vol. VII, No. 1, 62 19. 

17 The difficulty hinted at arises from the fact that 
the contracted form ^upilum is found in the epilogue 
of the Hammiuapi Code. Unfortunately, our material 
does not suffice at present for the demonstration that 
in open syllables the contraction was completed earlier 
than in closed syllables. 
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18 It must be mentioned here that in an xmpub- 
lished Old Babylonian omen tablet I have found ihhah 
kat (and ittabalkit) as against the customary ihhalakkat 
(jmd ittahalkat), 

18 JAOSr EXII, 6 ff. 


IN REPLY TO GOETZE’S REVIEW 


1. The chief purpose of my dissertation, The 
System of the Quadriliteral Verb in Akkadian, is 
the elucidation of the form system of the Ak- 
kadian quadriliteral verb, or the investigation 


of the manner in which the Akkadian quadri- 
literal verbs were conjugated and of the prin- 
ciples by which their vocalization was gov- 
erned, This problem is treated in great detail 
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in chapter iii, where I have shown that the 
qnadriliteral verbs in Akkadian did not strive 
to create a system all their own but that they, 
like the quadriliterai verbs in the other Semitic 
languages, adapted themselves to the enlarged 
formations of the triliteral verb, partly be- 
cause the latter exhibit the same consonantal 
skeletons and partly for other reasons. The re- 
sults of my study may be briefly summarized 
as follows. 

The Akkadian quadriliterai verbs fall into 
three classes, which, after the paradigmatic 
verbs, I have called the classes parsumuj 
mharnmi, &nd nabalkutu. 

While in the other Semitic languages the 
common adaptation of the quadriliterals is to 
the pi^el of the triliterals (evidently because 
this stem is the simplest of the enlarged forma- 
tions), in Akkadian it is found only in the case 
of the verb parsumu and the permansive par- 
ticiple palkiij^ although originally the verbal 
forms of this class were undoubtedly more nu- 
merous. 

The great bulk of the Akkadian quadriliter- 
ai verbs form their simple stem with a prefixed 
n, i.e., the qal is here replaced by the nif^^al. The 
verbs belonging to this group, designated as 
the class nahalkutu^ are modeled after the 
pattern of the nif^al-pi'^el and the Saf'^el-pi^el. 
Such adaptation was easy (a) because all the 
verbs belonging to this class have an intransi- 
tive meaning, although some of them have a 
transitive meaning as well; (6) because already 
in the triliteral system there are verbs whose 
nif'^al has the force of the qal; and (c) because 
the nif^^al-pi'^el and the saf'^el-pi'^el of the tri- 
literal verb exhibit consonantal patterns suit- 
able for this group of quadriliterals. 

The verbs of the class suJiarruru have been 
treated in analogy with the §af=el formation, 
because they begin with s. In general, however, 
the pattern of these verbs is not that of the 
pure saM (usahrir) but that of the saf‘=el-pi''el 
This development has come about 
partly under the influence of the saf^el of the 
large class nahalkutu, i.e., ushafrir has been 
. modeled after the pattern of usbalkitj which 

1 To these examples is to be added the verb puh 
m^u, occurring in the permansive form pulm^dku 
iTextes cuneiformes, Vol. XVIII, No. 95:25). 


rhythmically imitates the saf <=ei-pi^el uspazzir, 
and partly under the influence of the general 
tendency to adapt the forms of the quadriliter- 
ai verbs to the pi^el pattern, a process which in 
this case was greatly facilitated by the accent 
in the present and the infinitive. r 

These are the central points of my thesis, 
and it is regrettable that Goetze relegates 
them into the background to concentrate on 
secondary matters. The reader thus gets an in- 
correct impression of the aim of my book. 

2. Goetze begins his criticism with a ques- 
tion of method. I had endeavored through a 
survey of the treatment of the quadriliterai 
verbs in the other Semitic languages to gain a 
better foundation for the observations to be 
made in Akkadian. With reference to that, 
Goetze writes: “This is a widely practiced pro- 
cedure, and it may have its good sides. Never- 
theless, I think, it also has its dangers. It has 
in the past proved detrimental to Akkadian 
grammar.’^ Hardly any scholar would deny 
that this procedure “has its dangers'^; no field 
or procedure is free from dangers. The ques- 
tion is rather whether in fdlowing this pro- 
cedure I have successfully avoided its inherent 
dangers or not. I would point to chapter iii as 
conclusive evidence that, with one exception-— 
which has nothing to do with the quadriliterals 
of the related languages (pp. 98-99)— the 
principles governing the Akkadian quadrilit- 
erai verb have been worked out on the basis 
of the Akkadian material itself. Goetze's fur- 
ther remark: “Eeally cogent principles for 
classification in any language can come only 
from that language itself, expresses my own 
conviction. My statement: “Before we take 
up the Akkadian quadriliterai verb, it will be 
advisable to cast a glance at the treatment of 
the quadriliterai verb in the other Semitic lan- 
guages, in order to gain a better foundation 
for our observations,'' definitely implies that 
there is some other foundation on the basis of 
which our observations are to be made and 
that this foundation can be improved by first 
studying the treatment of the quadriliterai 
verb in the cognate languages. The study em- 
bodied in the first chapter was made not for 
the purpose of working out a system which 
might then be imposed upon the Akkadian 
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quadriliteral verb^ but to help us be on the 
lookout for phenomena in Akkadian—whether 
similar or dissimilar— which we might other- 
wise miss. This is a recognized, scientihc meth- 
od, which is as little “futile” in this field as it 
is, e.g., in the field of religion. I placed this 
chapter first because i regard it as a perfectly 
sound principle to proceed from the known to 
the unknown. The knowm, elements are the ex- 
tant quadriliteral verbs and formations in the 
other Semitic languages and the recognized 
principles by which they are governed. That I 
have pointed out the development of certain 
verbal forms, as presupposed by the system of 
verb formation, is quite secondary. 

3. Goetze deplores the fact that I have 
omitted and nagarruruj etc. I might, of 
course, have treated them very briefly; they 
were omitted for the following reasons. Utlellu 
(= "^^utlellu^u) is probably a further develop- 
ment of eMj as suggested by Thureau-Dangin, 
and may be regarded either as representing a 
rare stem of the triliteral verb system (cf. rare 
stems in Arabic) or as a quinqueliteral devel- 
oped from a triliteral. The situation is almost 
the same as in the case of utnennu, from enpMu; 
in fact, the participial form mutnennH corre- 
sponds exactly to mutlelM. As ior nagarruruj 
etc., I regard them as forms of triliterals pure 
and simple, as the remnants either of an old 
nif^al infinitive (with secondary doubling of 
the second radical) or of a nif^al-pi'^el. I have 
clearly stated why I did not omit sufiarruru; 
for reasons given in my study, I regard the s 
as an integral part of the verb, Just as in the 
case of suqallulu. 

4. Goetze maintains that no ^'Grammar of 
Akkadian” can ever be written ^ because we 
have learned that no problem of Akkadian 
grammar can fruitfully be discussed without 
steady consideration of dialectical differences.” 
There is in this an element of truth, but we can- 
not subscribe to ib fully. Grammars of Akka- 
dian, as grammars of Greek, Latin, German, 
English, etc., will continue to be written. As 
for the implication that I have paid insuffi- 
cient attention to dialectical differences I would 

2 In fact, on pp. 8, 15, and 21 I refer to phenomena 
in Akkadia^i grammar in partial support of views ex- 
pressed on phenomena in Arabic and Ethiopic. 


call attention to my express statement at the 
end of my introductory remarks to chapter ii : 

“^y^fiierever it was deemed necessary I have in- 
dicated the period to which each form dates 

back and the locality from which each text has 

come; for in many cases this will provide a 
basis for tracing the historical developnient of 
the various systems into which these forms 
fit.” This principle has been observed. To il- 
lustrate: In the second chapter (pp. 46 ff.) I 
have arranged the forms of the present tense of 
nahalkutu in three different groups with the 

necessary indications of time and locality . Simi- 
lar annotations are loiind again and again in 
this chapter. In the final chapter (pp. 1 1 7-24) 

I have at considerable length traced the his- 
torical development of these and other forms. 

Similar observations are found again on pages 
127-28. Nor does Goetze adduce any examples 
to show where I have failed in this respect. 

5. The question as to whether or not we are 
justified in applying the phrase “permansive 
participle” to certain adjectives, such as par- 
mmu and palM, will be treated at some length 
in Professor Poebers forthcoming study on the 
pM, for which reason I shall not take it up 
here. 

6. Goetze's discovery of the ioTmisqalal in 
Old Babylonian omen texts is a welcome addi- 
tion to our knowledge of Akkadian grammar, 
for it seems to prove that the first of the two 
suggestions made on pages 95-96 of my thesis 
is correct, viz., that originally forms like ulh^a- 
(r)rar actually were isfia{r)rary corresponding 
to the qal form f pa(r)ms, and that the syllable 

f s- is not due to a careless pronunciation of ws-. I 

If Goetze^s form isqalal is a preterit, the pres- | 

ent-preterit SGhmie isqd(l)laUsqalal is, of ( 

course, analogous to the present-preterit 
scheme tktd(s)sad-iktasad of the I, 2 stem. We | 

do not have before us a special type of quadri- 
literal. That suqallulu and saqdlu may be 
etymologically related is a view which I also 
share, as Goetze has observed. But since the s I 

is in either case an integral part of the verb, | 

this question, lies outside the scope of my the- I 

sis. ’ ,| 

7. Goetze seems to think that pardru de- * | 

veloped into two directions — into the triliteral ' I 
forms purruTu, etc., and the quadriliterals I 
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7iaparmm ,md hiparrum.: I myself hold that 
naparmm is a derivative of pardm (cf. point 
3). Nor do I want to deny the possibility that 
mipami7'it nnd pw^dru may iiitimateiy be re- 
lated. Goetze^s quotation for an intransitive 
par dm I, 1 appears to leave open the possibil- 
ity of a IVj 1 form (i.e., iparr^aru = ipparraru) 
with the meaning ^*to he separated’^ or the like 
(cf. IV, No. 22:23; CT XXVII, PL 46 
rev. 11; XL, Pi. 38:23). The question of rela- 
tionship is further hampered by the fact that 
the meaning of napamiru is not sure. In the 
light of the available evidence, the safest and 
most natural course to follow is to regard 
pardru and hiparruru as two distinct verbs. 
But if fresh evidence will show that suparrui'u 
is a derivative of pardru, we must consider it a 
saPei-pPei and not ^'a genuine M'^el.^^ 

8. Among Goetze’s arguments against my 
explanation of mkenu and supelu is his con- 
tention that the JaPel ^^based on a formation 
qatti/ulu^^ means “brought into some state 
and remain in it continuously.'^ The argument 
here involved is based on his conception of the 
pPel and the permansive; and since Professor 
Poebel has discussed this matter in his forth- 
coming study on the pPel, I shall not dwell on 
it here. 

A few years ago, Professor Poebel came 
across a passage in KB III, 1, p. 138, which 
establishes beyond doubt the existence of a 
quadriliteral verb sukenu. He will discuss this 
passage in his book on the Khorsabad king 
list, but with his permission I shall briefly 
summarize the results of his discovery. In the 
passage referred to, Agdm calls himself sarru 
mm-ta'-as-km kib-rat ar-ha-'^-i. The two Fs in 
mmtaskin prove conclusively that the verb 
cannot be derived from kdnu, while the context 
shows that sakdnu is likewise out of the ques- 
tion. There remains, therefore, only the verb 
suMnu.^ The passage in question is To be 
translated: “The king who has caused the four 
regions of the earth to prostrate themselves." 
The phrase is analogous to sarrum mu-m-te-- 
es-mi U^h-ra-at ar-ha-im (King, Llff, II, PL 
193:34-35; Harper, CB, PL VII: 10-12). 

3 Per se, one coiild, of course, read also muUa%qi 
(thus Hommel in OLZ, Vol. XII [X9091, col. Xa9)i but 
that reading does not yield’ satisfactory sense. 


. Two 'further objections on Goetze's part 
■ find expression. in the .questions: “Would one 
not expect to find forms like "^usapHl and 
"^usakHnf And w’^hy should they have been 
abandoned in favor of HispaHl and "^uskaHnf^ 
On our view, forms like "^ulakHri Brad *umpHl 
not only may have existed (d. suharruru and 
suJ).ru7'u, tisqalUl and usaqlil, etc.) but may 
perhaps be found at any time. As for the sec- 
ond question, forms like usapHl and usakHn, 
if they ever existed, were not “abandoned" in 
favor of uspaHl and uskaPm; according to the 
system of verb formation presupposed by the 
Akkadian language, uspaHl and uskaHn were 
the more original forms (as I have pointed out 
on pp. 101-5 and 135) and were regained prob- 
ably under the influence of the general tend- 
ency of the quadriliteral verb to model its 
forms after the pi^el pattern of the triliteral 
verb — a statement which answers Goetze's 
argument that “they would more easily have 
become associated with forms like usapris, the 
number of which is unlimited." 

As regards Goetze's criticism with reference 
to the bases *spams, Hparis, *sparus, etc., 
these bases are obviously “purely speculative" 
in the sense that the^ represent unconscious 
mental patterns and not spoken forms. See 
Professor PoebeFs statement in OLZ, Volume 
XIX (1916), col. 48, n. 1 : “Es sei ausdrucklich 
darauf hinge wiesen, dass die eben angenom- 
menen Grundformen nur Systembedeutung 
haben, d.h., dass sie sich nur auf die dem Ver- 
balsystem zugrundeliegenden schematischen 
Formen beziehen; Formen wie staqatal haben 
selbstverstandlich niemals aktuell existiert, 
sind aber doch von der Sprache als Voraus- 
setzung fur die dem System angepassten For- 
men benutzt worden. Wie die Formen ent- 
sprechender Funktion vor dem Inkrafttreten 
dieses Systems gelautet haben, das lasst sich 
gegenwartig nicht mehr feststellen." I do not 
attribute any more significance to these bases 
as proof for Primitive Semitic than does Pro- 
fessor Poebel. This is evident from my refer- 
ence to “the arrangement of the base vowels as 
presupposed in the Semitic system of verb 
formation" (p. 102). Goetze goes much too far 
when he asserts that the assumption of such 
patterns has “no justifiable basis." I consider 
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as especially convincing a comparison of the 
nif’^al infinitives in the various Semitic lan- 
guages and an inquiry into the reason for the 
presence or the absence of the vowel after the 

first radical. 

Goetze^s final objection to my treatment of 
the verbs suMnu and mpelu again concerns a 
problem which admits of a very easy solution. 
When I stated thB,t mpelu could go back only 
to *supdHum < '"^supaPulum < ^spd^ulum, I 
merely traced the original development of 
^upelu as presupposed by the system of verb 
formation, with the vowel a still unaffected by 
the weak radical. At some indeterminable peri- 
od or periods the forms ^supa'^ulumm.d ^supa?- 
lum, of course, developed into *supe^ulwn and 
^supe^lum, respectively. Footnote 16 on page 
110 contains a clear indication as to the solu- 
tion of the problem. 

9. The closing paragraph of Goetze^s review 
is I'ather unexpected. Goetze agrees that the 
class parsumu follows the pFel pattern and 
that the large class nabalkutu is modeled after 
the nihal. As for the class ^uharruruj he again 
agrees that these verbs inflect as I have stated, 
only he denies that some of them are actually 
quadriliterals, thus adhering to the old view 
that some of the verbs of this class are triliter- 
als, a position which I maintain is impossible 
to defend successfully. Goetze even lays special 
emphasis on the fact that in the third chapter 
I have made “some valuable observations on 
dialectical di^ferences.^^ Yet the best he can 
say about the book in general is this: “To sum 
up, HeideFs book has its value as a collection 
of material.'^ It is true, some of the observa- 
tions contained in my study have already 
been made by Delitzsch, Meissner, and Un- 
gnad, but most of them are new, as was real- 
ized by Albright, who, although critical of 
some aspects of my thesis, said of it that it is 
“an exemplary linguistic study^^ in which “the 
Accadian material has been covered so thor- 
oughly and so well that ail previous discussions 
of quadriliterals are rendered antiquated'^ 
(BASOR, No. 79 [October, 1940], p. 36). 

Goetze's further statement: “The linguistic 
analysis is in almost every respect irrecon- 
cilable with my own views," is, of course, no 
proof that my conclusions are wrong, as Goetze 


■ 


himself would admit; his view that ^ The recon- 
struction of Primitive Semitic which the book 
presupposes diverges from everything so far 
presented," is correct only if we are to ignore 
completely Professor PoebeFs remarks on 
these matters in OLZ, Yolume XIX, and in his 
Shidies in Akkadian Gi'cmmar, 

Goetze also charges that “the author ap- 
proaches the facts of the language wdth a 
leady-made and preconceived reconstruction 
of Primitive Semitic." In a letter dated April 
17, 1945, he explains this statement as follows: 

“It is a feature of your book that in places 
where there are difficulties to be explained the 
reader finds a statement like this: ‘we have to 
begin wi h the rule established by Professor 
Poebel, etc.' This is what I call ^approach the 
language with a ready-made and preconceived 
reconstruction of Primitive Semitic.'" The 
statement of mine to which Goetze objects oc- 
curs on page 1 02 ; a similar one is found on page 
117. In each of the two instances I summarize 
an unpublished rule established by Professor 
Poebel for the Akkadian triliteral verb.^ On 
seven other pages^ of the third chapter I make 
use of further observations by Professor Poe- 
bel; but all of these have already been pub- 
lished by him in his Studies in Akkadian Gram’- 
mar, as I have expressly pointed out. More- 
over, in about half of these cases I am not 
even concerned about Primitive Semitic. 

Goetze's final charge: ^Tt is definitely to be 
regretted that the author deviated so far from 
standard views without giving his reasons for 
the deviation," is not substantiated by the ■ 

facts. I have clearly stated my reasons for the 
course which I have followed and thereby 
have indicated my reasons for deviating from 
the views of others. Furthermore, where it was 
considered necessary, I have said very express- 
ly why I could not concur in the views held by 
others. 

A. Heidel 

University of Chicago 

* But cf. AJ8L, LVI ,(X939), 225 ft. and 384 fit., 
where Professor Poebel applies the rule set forth on 
p. 1X7 to Old Hebrew. 

s Or nine other pages, if we include the two refer- . 
ences on pp. 125 and 129, where I build on a discovery 
by Prof^or Poebel on which he has promised to write 
an article. On the results of this discovery Goetze 
finds himself in agreement with Professor Poebel. 
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ANSWER TO DR. 

Tlie editor has Mildly brought Dr. HeideFs 
reply to my knowledge and asked for my reac- 
tio.n. 

Nothing of what Heidel says causes me to 
change the evaluation of his book contained 
in my review. In short: The philological work 
he did when collecting and arranging his ma- 
terial is sound and valuable; the linguistics 
employed in explaining them seems to me 


Currency in Roman and Byzantine Egypt. By 
Louis C. West and Allan Chester John- 
son, Princeton: Princeton University Press; 
London: Humphrey Milford (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press), 1944. Pp. 195. $3.00. 

A technical work of this kind can be ade- 
quately appraised only by an expert in the 
numismatic history of the period in question. 
But the general historian of the Hellenistic- 
Roman Near East can see at once from the au- 
thors^ methods, their use of abundant and di- 
verse source material, and their knowledge of 
the relevant literature that they have made a 
valuable contribution to the economic and, in- 
cidentally, the political history of Egypt in the 
early centuries of our era. 

The thirteen chapter headings best indicate 
the contents of the book: “The Silver Coinage 
of the Roman Period,'' “The Copper Standard 
and Bronze Currency," “The AI KAI For- 
mula," “Payments in PTHAPAI Drachmae," 
“Accounting Practices and Mathematical Cal- 
culations," “Monetary Terms in the Roman 
Period," “Egyptian Hoards," “Price Levels in 
the Roman Period," “Egyptian and Imperial 
Exchange," “Byzantine Issues from the Alex- 
andrian Mint," “Monetary Terms in the 
Byzantine Papyri," “Local 'Gold Stand- 
ards,' " and “The Relation of Gold to Bronze." 
These are followed by seven tables of coin 
issues, weights, etc., and ten literary docu- 
ments (nine of them papyri) that throw light 
on currency problems. Finally, there is a biblio- 
graphical note and an index. 


HEIDEL'S REPLY 

whimsical and objectionable. Our respective 
opinions on the methods and the aims of com- 
parative linguistics differ so fundamentally 
that any discussion is out of the questioTi 
here. 

Since Heidel quotes Albright’s short review 
in BA80R, No. 79,. page 36, I urge the reader 
to look it up and read it to the end. 

Albrecht Goetzb 


Among the bits of information that es- 
pecially interested the reviewer is the state- 
ment (p. 2) that the tax imposed on the Jews 
by Vespasian, sometimes called time duo dena- 
rion, was paid in tetradrachms; that the Alex- 
andrian tetradrachm was a better coin than 
the denarius and that neither the Ptolemaic 
silver of Augustus nor the biiion tetradrachms 
had any value outside Egypt except as bulliqn 
(p. 5) ; that the use of the six-obol silver drach- 
ma in Roman times is best explained as a sur- 
vival of Ptolemaic tradition (p. 10) ; and that 
puwapos is used with several different meanings 
in the Roman period (chap. iv). There is a good 
discussion (pp, 80-81) of the probable causes 
of the rise in prices in the second and third 
centuries. On pages 168-69 the authors sum- 
marize their findings on the relative value of 
gold and bronze in seven brief paragraphs, of 
which two statements may be quoted. “The 
thoroughgoing reorganization of the monetary 
system, which had been begun by Diocletian 
may be considered completed by a.d. 324 when 

Licenius was finally overthrown In 

Egypt as elsewhere gold was definitely the 
basis of the monetary system." 

These few examples of the general conclu- 
sions reached on the basis of careful inquiry 
may suffice to show why the work is likely to 
be used for a long time as a work of reference 
by the general historian of antiquity. 

Ralph Marcus 

University of Chicago 
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PREFATORY REMARKS 


ROBERT J. BRAIDWOOD 


T he following report, dealing with 
one of the very earliest bulks of 
village materials in the Fertile Cres- 
cent, is of tremendous importance to our 
understanding of the beginnings of settled 
life in the area where, subsequently, ur- 
banization made its first appearance. The 
Tell Hassuna materials are a very signifi- 
cant addition to the raw stuff on which 
must be based our interpretations of the 
origins of civilized life in the Near East. 
In carrying on two seasons of excavation 
at Tell Hassuna in these troubled times, 
the Iraq Government's Department of 
Antiquities thus continues a program 
which keeps the scholarly world heavily 
in its debt.^ 


Our knowledge of the earliest village 
materials of Western Asia, to this date, 
has been briefly indicated in a recent issue 
of this Journal} Essentially, the known 
materials seemed to suggest a sequence of 
some six fairly distinct prehistoric^ as- 
semblages in north Iraq ; fewer in some of 
the surrounding areas. The earliest of 


Fuad Safar, JLN, III (July 25, 1942), 108-9, on 
Wasif. Other activities have gone on in the Islamic 
period at Samarra and in Akkadian to Hellenistic 
levels at Der. 


1 See also Lloyd and Safar, “Tell Uqair,” JNES, 
II (1943), 131 ff.; Taha Baqir, “Iraq Government 
Excavations at 'Aqar Quf,” Iraq, Supplement 1944; 


2 Braidwood et ah, JNES, III (1944), 48, n. 1, 
and esp. pp, 65-69 with Table 1. (Note. — A typo- 
graphical error occurs in Table 1 ; the second item in 
the middle column should read “North Iraq Ubaid,” 
not “North Iran Ubaid.”) 

8 1.e., prior to materials equated on a comparative 
basis with the old-style “Jemdet Nasr period” (cf. 
Delougaz and Lloyd, Pre-Sargonid Temples in the 
Diyala Region {OIP, Vol. LVIII (Chicago, 1942)], 
p. 8 and passim, on “Jemdet Nasr”^ vs. “Proto-Liter- 
ate”). 
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these assemblages was represented in the 
Mosul region of the Tigris Valley, but only 
in the minute area exposed at the bottom 
of the Nineveh test shaft.^ The informa- 
tion on this so-ealled '^Ninevite I'' mate- 
rial consisted of the meager description 
and some two dozen line drawings of pot- 
sherds, a few characterless small objects, 
and pig bones. ^ As well as being a thing of 
little substance, the Ninevite I situation 
w^'as complicated by the fact that at least 
some of the sherds were of the type recog- 
nized as the Samarran painted style.® The 
latter highly decorative type of ceramic 
was believed to be the most characteristic 
trait (and was, in fact, the only known 
trait) of the assemblage assumed to suc- 
ceed that of Ninevite I. 

The Samarran painted sherds in the 
Ninevite I context had to be accounted 
for either by stratigraphic intrusion or as 
the first trace of the incoming assemblage 
which was believed to replace Ninevite I. 
The latter alternative was favored, and it 

4M. Mallowan, AAA, XX (1933), 127-86 and 
esp. PI. LXXIII. Other claims of similar or equally 
early materials in the Tigris drainage await sub- 
stantiation; e.g., those cited by V. Christian, Alter- 
tumskunde des Zweistromlandes (Leipzig, 1940), pp. 
91—96, as “SaktchegOzu-Stufe.” Tne Hassuna ma- 
terials now emphasize the misleading character of 
Christian’s nomenclature when applied to the Mosul 
region. Mr. Lloyd, in correspondence, disclaimed any 
resemblance between the Hassuna materials and 
“Gawra XXVI” (cf. E. Speiser, Asia, XXXVIII 
[September, 1938], 536-43), on the basis of such in- 
formation or materials as he has available in Baghdad 
for making judgment. 

6 This is no reflection on Mallowan or his methods; 
had his budget been larger, he would undoubtedly 
have opened more areas and have had more material 
to present. His Ninevite I pottery, as presented, con- 
sists mainly of painted wares, but includes painted- 
and-incised and simply incised wares; the latter is 
“the most important feature of Nin. I” (lac. cit., 
pp. 149-51. Pis. XXXV-XXXVI). A few sherds of 
“burnished ware” and “slip ware” are mentioned 
but not illustrated. The small objects consist of: 
crude clay lumps (found “in the debris of a hut 
settlement” [hence architecture?] classified as jar 
sealings but bearing no design (ibid., p. 134, PI LXV: 
1, 2, 5); a “dry day” whorl (ibid., PI LXI5^;a); 
flint and obsidian, of which one characterless obsidian 
blade is shown (ibid., pp. 143-44; PI, LXVII:21); 
and the bones of pig (ibtd!., p. 179). 

« Ibid., PI XXXV: esp. 2, 9, 13; cf. III, 66. 


might have been postulated that, after an 
indefinite floruit of its own, the Ninevite 
I assemblage w^as gradually submerged by 
the assemblage of which the Samarran 
painted style was the most extravagant 
(and only known) part. 

The recent detailed consideration of 
the Samarran painted style' ended with 
this tacit assumption: that, while only the 
painted pottery, and a few flints from 
Baghouz, were known, a full Samarran 
assemblage must have existed and simply 
awaited rediscovery, whereupon it would 
take its place as the second of the North 
Iraq sequence. Following McCown,® it 
was assumed that the Samarran painted 
style was Iranian. 

The remaining four of the prehistoric 
village assemblages of the Mosul region,® 
while being generally confirmed as to se- 
quence at Tell Hassuna, did not occur in 
great quantity, so that we are not con- 
cerned with their details here. 

It will be apparent from the body of 
this report how the Tell Hassuna materi- 
als have vastly elaborated this tentative 
picture of the earliest village cultures in 
North Iraq, and also wherein they indi- 
cate how the picture was in error. Lloyd 
and Safaris report indicates the sequence 
shown in Chart I. 

7 JNES, Vol III, esp. pp. 65-69. 

® Cf. D, E. McCown, The Comparative Stratigraphy 
of Early Iran (SAOC, No. 23 [Chicago, 1942]), pp. 
35-36; JNES, I (1942), 437-38. However, in a letter 
of April 15, 1945, Captain McCown wrote: “My atti- 
tude is that we do not know whether Samarra, or its 
Iranian counterpart, is earlier, so we cannot say that 
it spread from Iran .... especially since we are with- 
out a nice series in Iran developing into a Samarra- 
like pottery.” 

9 As indicated in Table 1, JNES, HI. 67; namely, 
Halaf (Arpachiyah variant). Transitional Halaf- 
XJbaid, North Iraq Ubaid (cf. n. 2 above), and North 
Iraq Uruk. In passing, it might be noted that the 
Oriental Institute has very recently received H. 
Schmidt, Tell Halaf, Vol. I (Berlin, 1943), and that 
there is now no question but that the type site also 
contains materials of the Transitional Halaf-Ubaid 
(cf. Amouq D) and of the Ubaid (cf. Amouq E) 
types, as weU as the classic Halaf material 


CHART I 



Levels Stratigraphy and Architecture 


Disturbed materials, which include sherds of Assyriaiij 
Ubaid, and Haiaf type 


Appearance of Ubaid type of pottery 


This range of floors appeared only 
in the small sounding, 2, on the . 


crest of the mound, and in a 
connecting trench; total depth — 
ca. 4.5 m. No architecture is pre- 
sented; little was encountered 


Main range of Haiaf pottery. A few specimens of 
earlier pottery persist, especially in the lower levels 
(cf. Fig. 5) 


This range includes three pottery wares: the “Hassuna 
archaic/' the '^Hassuna standard," and the Samar- 
ran. The first seems to be restricted to the lower 
levels, the third to Level III and above. The first two 
wares are divided into groups, based on significant 
decorative treatments (cf. Fig. 5), and the wares 
themselves are directly comparable to those of 
Ninevite I, 

Various small object industries in clay, stone, and bone 
are well represented. While no grain is described (cf. 
p. 268), the sustenance pattern is indicated by sickle 
blades, silos, and the bones of sheep and/or goats, 
cattle, and some wild or probably wild forms. 

Burials appeared, but studies of the human physical 
types are not yet complete* 


Called the “Hassuna levels," this 
range of floors is characterized 
by adobe architecture through- 
out; total depth—ca. 4.2 m. The 
structures are all of domestic 
type; they indicate several- 
roomed buildings of a definitely 
permanent character 


Classified as ^'neolithic," a sequence of hearths and, 
presumably, tent sites. Pottery either coarse or 
burnished ware; a significant series of chipped and 
ground stone tools. The sustenance pattern said to 
be that of herdsmen and hunters 


Third camp site 
la Second camp site 
First camp site 


Total depth 
ca. 1.0 m 


* It might be considered whether the adjectival form of the site name, ‘‘Hassiinan,” should be used to denote 
this assemblage. Such a usage could be convenient, but would depend on general agreement as to what a **Has- 
sunan assemblage" included; cf. the points raised below. 
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Quite naturally, there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as regards the interpreta- 
tions which Lloyd and Safar draw from 
their materials We do not intend to ex- 
amine here the details of the various in- 
terpretations they offer but rather mean 
to indicate only matters related to the two 
major questions which we think the report 
poses. It must be understood that the 
points which follow arise from our general 
understanding of prehistoric Near Eastern 
mateiials and from such information on 
Hassima as the following report contains. 
We have not, of course, been able to in- 
spect the Hassuna materials first hand; 
such being the case, Lloyd and Safar’s 
opinions must bear much more weight 
than our own. 

In the first place, it seems less convinc- 
ing to us than to Lloyd and Safar (cf. pp. 
262, 272, below) that the materials of 
the three camp sites of Level la are so 
separated from those of the Hassuna 
levels which follow. We are not necessarily 
inclined to see the ^ ^beginning of a well- 
defined epoch” with the first appearance 
of painted pottery, especially if the phrase 
has any implication of broad ethnic or cul- 
tural changes. Stated positively, we should 
imagine that the materials of Level la re- 
flect a parent-group whose descendants 
elaborated the assemblage into the form 
seen in Levels I5-VI. This does not pre- 
clude the possibility that some of the new 
traits may be borrowed ones. Lloyd and 
Safar themselves indicate the possibility 
of continuity in several instances.^^ 

10 And^ of course, with their interpretations of ma- 
terials from other sites, with which we also do not 
always agree, e.g., their interpretation of the Mersin 
materials. 

11 E.g., the Level la wares are classified under 
“Hassuna archaic" in Fig. 5, and not in a separate 
column; the characteristic Level la straw tempered 
wares are said to persist “from level 16 upward," 
although with increasing rarity (p. 277); the idea 
offered that the profiles of “Hassuna level" grain 
bias originated in Level la jar forms (p. 268), It is our 


The second major question posed by 
the Hassuna material regards the status 
of the Samarran painted style. Was this 
distinctive pottery ever part of an autono- 
..mous assemblage of its own,^^ or was ij 
simply a kind of 'luxury ware” factor in 
the general North Iraq assemblage of 
Hassima III-VI type? Our present specu- 
lations have left us uncertain as to how 
the possible relationships of the Samarran 
and the Hassuna archaic and standard 
wares might have been interpreted, sup- 
posing that Tell Hassuna had been exca- 
vated before Baghouz and Samarra. 

Lloyd and Safar, after considering the 
second alternative (p. 260), were evi- 
dently convinced by our, and McCown^s, 
published arguments^® as well as by their 
own assessment of the facts, and have 
considered the Samarran pottery to be de- 
rived from Iran (pp. 265-66). Since we are 
now confronted with two painted styles 
which are not only contemporary with 
but even earlier than the Samarran style 
(at least at Tell Hassuna itself), we must 
urge the full consideration of the second 
possibility. It is entirely conceivable to 
us, for example, that some single group 
of (perhaps even traveling) craftsmen^^ 
might have appeared within the general 
North Iraq "Hassunan” milieu, develop- 
ing a very special style of their own out of 
the Hassuna archaic and standard tradi- 


own opinion that the main Utliic types are set in Level 
la, and seem to be continued. 

Apropos of Level la generally, we accept its ap- 
parent “neolithic" character, but again doubt the 
significance of a terminating “cultural revolution" 
marked simply by the appearance of painted pottery, 
and should much prefer what is implied by Childe’s 
definition of the neolithic (cf. Man Makes Himself 
[1939], pp. 74-117) to that used here (cf. p. 264). The 
sustenance pattern indicated for Level la (p. 262) 
might include “farmers" if the recognition “hoe" is 
correct for the objects of Figs, 19-20, as Lloyd realizes. 

12 As we ourselves suggested {JNES, III, 65 and 
passim) and as Lloyd and Safar imply (pp. 266, 281-83, 
below). 

12 Of., however, n. 8 above. 

» Cf. JNES, HI, 64, n. 39. 
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tions in painting.^® Such a supposition 
would meet the points raised by Safar 
(p. 282) in favor of diverse origins for 
the Samarran painted style as against the 
Hassuna archaic and standard painted 
styles.^® It would also solve the where- 
abouts of the elusive ^^Samarran assem- 
blage^^ by making the Samarran pottery 
one trait of a developed North Iraq ^'Has- 
sunan assemblage,” of which Levels III- 
VI at Tell Hassuna itself were simply one 
manifestation. 

Whatever may be the exact interpreta- 


tion of the available and the still undis- 
covered facts, it is clear that the full Has- 
suna range, Levels I~VI, yields the ma- 
terial aspect of an extremely interesting 
and important cultural milieu. In prob- 
able contact with, but differing essentially 
from, the earliest village milieus of both 
Syro-Cilicia and Iran, the culture reflected 
by the Hassuna materials must stand in 
an ancestral sense to the great Mesopo- 
tamian cultural tradition. For their ex- 
posure and presentation of it, Lloyd and 
Safar deserve the very highest praise.^"^ 


I. INTRODUCTION 


SETON LLOYD 


The modern village called ^^Hassuna,” 
which houses about twenty families of 
Jabur Arab cultivators, lies five miles 
northeast of Shura and twenty-two miles 
due south of Mosul. The prehistoric 
mound (PL I, I) which takes its name 
from the village is situated a thousand 
yards due north of the village at a point 
where two small wadies meet and continue 
as a single tributary of Wadi Qasab (Fig. 
35). It rises out of a shoulder of arable 
land between the two depressions, reach- 
ing a maximum height of 7 meters above 
an outcrop of limestone in the nearest 
perennial water channel. The entire area 
covered with occupational debris could be 
inclosed in a rectangle of about 200 X 150 
meters. Half a mile farther down the same 
wadi and east of the modern village there 
are, on the right bank, traces of a consid- 
erable medieval Arab settlement with 
ruins of stone houses and, on the left, a 


Wo find ourselves unable to accept the conclusion 
that the Saniarra and Baghouz occnirrences consisted 
only of the Samarran painted pottery, as is now re- 
ported. 

For an account of the developments of new styles 
of pottery decoration, cf. Ruth Bunzel, The Pueblo 
Potter (New York, 1929), esp. pp. 83-89. 

Detailed microscopic analysis of the three wares 
involved here might be very enlightening. 


second mound of about the same dimen- 
sions as Tell Hassuna with sufficient sur- 
face material to suggest that it represents 
a period intermediate between the prehis- 
toric and Islamic sites already mentioned. 
Where the Mosul track crosses the wadi 
there is a stone well still yielding sufficient 
water for the flocks of the village. 

Shura and Hassuna lie approximately 
in the center of a wide undulating upland, 
limited on one side by a gypsum escarp- 
ment which falls away several hundred 
feet to the Tigris Valley and, on the other, 
by the uncultivable desert of al-Jasirah. 
It is crisscrossed with wadies which carry 
water in the spring, and many ancient 
mounds of all sizes testify to the agricul- 
tural potential which the winter rainfall 


We feel particularly honored to have been asked 
to edit the report for content, to have been in corre- 
spondence with Mr. Lloyd regarding Hassuna since 
the first season’s excavations there, and to have had 
him accept several of our suggestions as to quanti- 
tative treatment, terminology, etc. Certain minor 
Inconsistencies and typographical errors appeared in 
the manuscript only in its final checking; there has 
not been time to rectify these by mail, and they are 
indicated by initialed footnotes. Several short sec- 
tions of the manuscript, not particularly germane to 
the argument, have been left out, owing to govern- 
ment restrictions on paper for the Journal. For de- 
tailed lists of the materials illustrated in the figures 
and plates see pp. 286fi. 
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creates. Both Samarran and Halaf sherds 
are well represented in surface finds from 
the district, and unmistakable fragments 
of Hassuna pottery were found by a mem- 
ber of our expedition on a neighboring 
mound much larger than ours.^ 

Tell Hassuna was discovered in 1942 
by Sayid Fuad Safar, M.A., when he was 
operating as Inspector of Antiquities with 
Land Settlement officers. The surface 
pottery was plentiful, and the collection 
which he brought back to the Iraq Muse- 
um included a large proportion of frag- 
ments similar to the incised ware of Nine- 
vite I as well as some authentic Samarran 
painted ware, including an almost com- 
plete bowl. There were several other 
Samarran fragments, of the type with in- 
cisions as well as paint, and, since the col- 
lection included fragments of the now 
familiar painted-and-incised Hassuna 
ware also, it could be inferred that in this 
mound one might study the evolution of 
the painted Samarran ware from the in- 
cised ware of Ninevite I through an in- 
termediate stage where both forms of 
decoration were combined. This theory 
in the course of time proved incorrect, but 
its stimulus was in any case small com- 
pared with that of the long-awaited oppor- 
tunity of studying a Ninevite I settle- 
ment as near the surface as one assumed 
this to be. 

Arrangements were accordingly made 
for a test excavation to be undertaken in 
the spring of 1943, and the work, which 
began on April 2, lasted just over five 
weeks. The results were so surprising that 
work was resumed in the following spring, 
when a second season of six weeks was 
brought to a successful conclusion on May 
10. The total finds as they stand now seem 

1 Since the ! excavations closed, sherds of both 
“Hassuna standard” and “Hassuna archaic'^ wares 
have been brought for our inspection from a mound 
called Tell Bayar m the Ain Sifni district northeast 
of Mosul. 4, , -I 


to justify fairly definitive publication, 
and, unless in the future some particular 
aspect of the new material appears to war- 
rant further study, the excavation of Tell 
Hassuna may be considered closed. 

At the opening of the first season about 
one-third of the mound on the southeast- 
ern side was under cultivation (lentils). 
The remainder had a thick covering of 
grass and flowers (see PI. I, 1). After a 
careful study of surface indications we be- 
gan the first sounding at the edge of the 
cultivation about 20 meters southeast of 
the summit, and to our great satisfaction 
this subsequently proved to have been the 
exact center of a pre-Halaf settlement. 
During the following weeks an area of 
about 50 square meters (Sounding 1; see 
Fig. 35) was carried down through seven 
principal occupation levels (now num- 
bered from the bottom upward) to virgin 
soil, which was reached 7 meters beneath 
the summit of the mound (see PI. I, 2, and 
Fig. 33). After a meter of confused surface 
material including a rather large propor- 
tion of Halaf and Ubaid sherds, the first 
definite occupation level (V) was reached, 
with ruins of adobe houses and a consist- 
ent manifestation of a culture apparently 
identical to Ninevite I combined with a 
large proportion of Samarran pottery. 

Later in the season it was decided to 
check the stratification of the mound by 
making a trial pit (Sounding 2) 23 meters 
to the northwest (see Fig. 35) . To our sur- 
prise this encountered successive occupa- 
tion levels of the Ubaid and Halaf periods 
and did not, in fact, produce a single sherd 
of Samarran or Ninevite I character until 
it reached a point 3.5 meters beneath the 
summit. This we took to imply that, at 
the end of the Samarran period, the occu- 
pation center of the mound had shifted 
northwestward (away from the confluence 
of the wadies) and that the earliest Halaf 
occupation had been beside and only par- 
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tially overlapping the mound which al- 
ready existed. 

The work of the second season con- 
sisted of extending Sounding 1 eastward 
^and northward until it comprised an area 
of about 2j600 square meters (see Fig. 
35)^ and carrying down these extensions 
through the successive levels already ob- 
served. Various circumstances made it 
necessary slightly to restrict the sounding 
when the lowest subdivision of Level I was 
reached, but this, as will be seen later, did 
not impair the value of the evidence which 
we obtained of the earliest settlers. In or- 
der to confimr our previous inferences 
from Sounding 2, we simultaneously en- 
larged it by cutting a trench 2 meters 
wide, linking it to Sounding 1 (see PL I, 
3). The interesting result can be seen in 
the section of the mound which we have 
now been able to draw (Fig. 33). 

Among the finds from Tell Hassuna, 
as is usual with prehistoric sites, the pot- 
tery contributes most to the historical 
picture which 'the mound has to offer. The 
best preliminary impression of our major 
results can therefore be obtained from a 
glance at the pottery chart (Fig. 5). The 
classification of the pottery for the pur- 
pose of this chart was greatly simplified 
by the discovery at an early stage in the 
excavations that, from the second level 
above virgin soil (16) up to the arrival of 
the Halaf people at Level VI, we were 
dealing with a consistent and extremely 
individual local culture whose develop- 
ment and evolution could be studied 
through a succession of clearly marked 
stages. 

Running parallel to this culture and 
surviving it into the lowest Halaf levels 
there was in Levels III— VIII an extrane- 
ous culture known as the Samarrp,n, which 
was represented by ample ceramic evi- 

2 [We are unable to check this area with the plot 
plan. — R, J. B.] 


dence. From the first arrival of the Samar- 
ran pottery to its ultimate disappearance 
there was no perceptible sign of its style 
or material being in any way influenced 
by the indigenous Hassuna potters. Simi- 
larly, although Samarran pottery was evi- 
dently treated locally as a superior com- 
modity, there were only rare instances of 
any local imitation of it or of adaptation 
of Hassuna pottery to the Samarran style. 
The principal evidence for the extraneous 
character of the Samarran pottery is the 
existence and partial evolution of the vari- 
ous forms of Hassuna ornament before its 
arrival and its survival (presumably as 
an imported commodity) for some time 
after the indigenous Hassuna culture had 
been supplanted. 

The Hassuna pottery itself consists of 
what we have called ^^standard^^ and “ar- 
chaic'' pottery (see Fig. 5). The former, 
which in its fully developed form occurred 
from Level III upward, can conveniently 
be divided into three classes : painted, in- 
cised, and painted-and-incised — all of 
which, curiously enough, were represented 
among the sherds from Level I at Nine- 
veh. The undecorated pottery in these 
levels has little significance. In Levels 16- 
II burnishing was fairly general among 
the plain pottery, and the painted ware 
was characterized by the use of thick 
glossy paint or of mat paint on a bur- 
nished surface. Wherever deep soundings 
have been made throughout Palestine, 
Syria, and Cilicia, this phenomenon is 
common in the approaches to the neo- 
lithic,® and at Hassuna we have provi- 
sionally designated such pottery as “ar- 
chaic." The two clearest lines of demarca- 
tion are between Levels la and 16 and at 
Level VI (see Fig. ' 5). These, in , fact, 
mark, respectivelyj the beginning and the 
end of the local Hassuna culture. From 

» Of. JerichLO, Megiddo, Judaidah, Sakje Geuzi, 
Oarchemish, and Mersin. 
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Level VII upward (oecupatioiis, of course, 
represented in Soimdmg 2 only) it has 
been entirely replaced by Halaf material, 
'while in Level la, directly upon virgin soil, 
none of the elements by which it is char- 
acterized had yet appeared. The whole of 
the material from Level la has, in fact, to 
be treated as a separate assemblage. 
Apart from eight fragments of burnished 
bowls, one bearing a trace of paint (Fig. 
7 : 1), the pottery, which is plentiful, con- 
sists entirely of a very coarse straw-tem- 
pered ware with a dark core. Combined 
with the flint- and stone-polishing indus- 
tries, this suggests that there need be no 
hesitation in applying to Level la the 
designation “neolithic,” regardless of 
which current definition of the word is to 
be accepted (see p. 264). 

Equal in importance to the technologi- 
cal results in the ceramic sphere is the so- 
cial picture produced by the excavations 
of the earliest settled community yet 
found in Mesopotamia. There is abundant 
evidence of the beginnings of agriculture. 
Actually, our first neolithic settlers left on 
the clean soil of the wadi bank evidence 
which suggests a society of herdsmen and 
hunters rather than farmers. All traces of 
their huts or other shelters had disap- 
peared, but the simple domestic assem- 
blage which remained in place around the 
ashes of their fires included obsidian 
lanceheads, sling ammunition, imple- 
ments for dressing skins, and a great quan- 
tity of animal bones. The only evidence 
to show that they sowed as well as reaped 
consisted of large stone “hand-axes,” al- 
most always with traces of the bitumen 
by which they were attached to wooden 
hafts, probably for use as hoes in breaking 
the ground. 

Levels 16 and Ic, however, manifest a 
series of innovations which constitute an 
important first ^step in the evolution of an 


agricultural society. The settlers now live 
in adobe shelters. Again they break the 
ground with stone-headed hoes, but their 
flint-toothed sickles also are found almost 
intact. There are corrugated terra-cotta ^ 
trays, which seem to us to have been used 
for “husking” wheat or barley, and sunk 
beneath the floors of the houses are great 
spherical grain bins built of clay, coated 
outside with bitumen and sometimes lined 
with gypsum plaster. Flour is ground be- 
tween two flat-sided basalt rubbing- 
stones, and bread is baked in clay ovens 
only slightly different from the modern 
Arab tanour. Furthermore, the potters’ 
art has improved immeasurably. Com- 
paratively finely made vessels are now 
decorated with paint or point-scratched 
designs, and the main elements of the 
Hassuna standard style are already in 
evidence. There are even crude attempts 
to combine the two forms of ornament. 
By the time the imported or purchased 
Samarran pottery appears on the scene in 
Level III, the settlement has become a 
village in the accepted sense, and the 
adobe houses show the first clear signs of 
planning. Their rooms are usually grouped 
around or beside an open courtyard where 
the flocks could be inclosed at night. 

All through the so-called “Hassuna” 
levels there is considerable use of flint and 
obsidian. Throughout the entire 7 meters 
of occupational debris there was no trace 
of copper. Other minerals found in all 
levels included quantities of red ocherous 
paint, probably of the type used for deco- 
rating pottery, antimony, from which to- 
day Arabs make kohl for the eyes, and 
malachite, from which in Egypt the Bada- 
rians made a paste for the same purpose.^ 

Personal ornament seems to be confined 
to the simplest bead forms and amulets. 
Apart from a female face modeled and 

4 See Brunton in Antiquity, III (1929), 456-67. 
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painted on a Samarran vase (PI. XVII, 
2), the only representations of human 
beings are crude and rather incompre- 
hensible unbaked clay figurines of the 
primitive “mother-goddess” type. 

At almost all levels we had the good 
fortune to find human remains. Infant 
burials in pottery jars beneath the houses 
were fairly plentiful. These were supple- 
mented by an undisturbed, orderly burial 
in Level Ic and an adult skeleton in Level 
la which may have been buried in orderly 
fashion. Two adults had been thrown ap- 
parently without ceremony into a grain 
bin of Level III. Some bones found in 
Level IV may represent a sectional burial. 
A preliminary examination of the animal 
bones has indicated the presence of toad, 
rat or similar, ox, ass, sheep and/or goat, 
possibly gazelle, wild pig, and hare (see 
p. 284). 

The post-Hassuna finds were limited by 
the size of Sounding 2. They contributed 
nothing new to our already extensive 
knowledge of the Halaf and Ubaid cul- 
tures® but merely served as a most con- 
vincing stratigraphical check. 


It should perhaps be added that any- 
one observing these excavations with the 
broader view of the historian would have 
been, above all, impressed by the evidence 
here of the continuity of human life in re- 
mote places. There is little doubt that 
farming people of one race or another have 
lived and worked at Hassuna almost with- 
out interruption for close to seven millen- 
niums; and today, moving for a few weeks 
among the peasants of the modern village, 
we were repeatedly confronted by aspects 
of their life and even details of their sim- 
ple paraphernalia which have scarcely 
changed in that time. As we worked on 
the mound, the barley ripened in the fields 
around us, and on the day in May when 
the work was completed the local work- 
men returned immediately to the village 
to fetch their sickles. The harvest began 
with a tiny ceremony (PL XXI, 2), and, 
as the long line of men stooped to their 
work, one saw beyond them the countless 
generations of their predecessors carrying 
the burden of human endeavor out of the 
mists of the past. 


II. HASSUNA’S PLACE IN PREHISTORY 

SETON LLOYD 


In an attempt to assess the correct lo- 
cation of the Tell Hassuna finds in the 
prehistoric sequence, a difficulty which 
confronts one is the equivocal character 
of the present terminology. The term 
“neolithic,” for instance, has at times 
been most arbitrarily applied. The earliest 
levels, for instance, at Sakjo Geuzi, Judai- 
dah,® and Nineveh itself have all been 

5 Any attempt to study the several stages in the 
evolution of the Tell Halaf style and its transition 
to Ubaid must await the publication of the University 
of Pennsylvania’s work at Tepe Gawra. 

6 [Not as yet by its excavators.— R. J'. B,] 


placed in this category, while absence of 
copper provides negative evidence for 
treating the Samarran pottery^ and, in 
fact, the whole range of the Hassuna de- ■ 

velopments in the same sense. On the 
other hand, in Palestine, Iliffe® is so cau- 
tious as to group the whole of the earlier t 

village cultures from the Tahunian up- 
ward under the noncommittal term “neo- 

7 As Braidwood points out in JNB8, III (1944), 

65, n. 41, the cupreous metal objects from the name- I 

site cannot be admitted as e\ddence. 

• 

® J. .H. Iliffe, A Short Guide to the Stone arid Bronze 
Ages (Jerusalem: Palestine Archaeological Museum, I 

1937). 
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litliic-chalcolitliic/^ while Childe^ even 
admits the possibility that the Natufian 
may more correctly be called neolithic. 

Perhaps the most interesting evidence 
in this respect is to be found in the lower 
levels at Mersin4° Here there is no very 
noticeable division between the pre-Halaf 
painted pottery and what follows. Direct- 
ly beneath the fortified village at Level 
XVI (13,50 m.), in which Halaf pottery 
was found; there are 4 meters of settle- 
ments characterized by crude-brick wails 
and rather primitive painted pottery in 
many ways most surprisingly similar to 
our Hassuna archaic painted ware. But 
at 9.50 meters there is a change so com- 
plete that it undoubtedly represents an 
important migration or at least a primary 
epoch in cultural evolution. For from here 
down to the base of the sounding all walls 
are of stone, and not a single sherd of 
painted pottery was found. Garstang and 
Burkitt have understandably selected 
this as the line of demarcation between 
the neolithic and chalcolithic phases. But, 
whether or not it can be connected with 
any terminology at present accepted, it 
seems to us that this cultural revolution 
at Mersin may be safely treated as a point 
of departure in reckoning the significance 
of related material from elsewhere. In a 
word, since we are inclined to accept 
Burkitt^s application of the term ^^neo- 
lithic” to the pre-painted pottery era as 
opposed to the immediately following 
phase, which he has designated ''proto- 
chalcolithic,” and since this Mersin proto- 
chalcolithic matches in so many respects 
our Hassuna archaic assemblage, we have 
equated the 9,50-meter dividing-line at 
Mersin with Level 16 at Hassuna and 
applied the term “neolithic” to the dis- 

9 Op. eit, p. 77. 

10 XXVr'd»39), 38-"72. 
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tinctive' . society : of our: earliest settlers 

■ only.' ■ 

:The archaic painted ware and the. neo- 
lithic coarse ware from Tell Hassuna have, 
in fact, many parallels elsewhere, none ofr 
which need in any way conflict with siich 
an assessment. Other affinities of the “ar- ' 
chaic” painted ware seem to be as follows: 
in the absence of Braidwood^s final publi- 
cation of the Syrian Expedition materials, 
he has kindly informed us that in his new 
terminology “Amuq A” would correspond 
to Mersin “Neolithic” and “Amuq B” to 
the proto-chalcolithic at the same site.^^ 
We therefore assume that the painted 
pottery of the old Judaidah “XI V” period 
may be equated to our archaic painted 
ware. At Sakje Geuzi^^ the buff ware with 
pink slip and red paint sounds unmistak- 
ably familiar. At Carchemish,^^ Law- 
rence's description of painted pottery 
found at the 20-meter contour in the 
^^citadel trench” seems to correspond. The 
painted ware of Jericho IX^^ must be very 
similar, and the fact that it succeeds the 
coarse “neolithic” wares is significant. 
Painted pottery from virgin soil at Megid- 
do, illustrated by Shipton, who cites par- 
allels from the neolithic levels at Jericho,^® 
may tentatively be included, in spite of 
its occurrence directly beneath middle- 
chalcolithic material and Shipton's reluc- 
tance to date the stratum in which it was 
found (XX) earlier than early chalco- 
lithic.^^ Finally, a sherd or so of Hassuna 

11 See also JNES, III (1944), 66, n. 45. 

i» AAA, XXIV (1937), 132. 

18 Iraq, I (1934), 158--61. , 

14 AAA, XXIII (1936), 77-84. 

16 Geoffrey M. Shipton, Notes on the Megiddo 
Pottery of Megiddo Strata VI-XX (SAOC, No. 17 
[Chicago, 19391), § 156. 

16 Jhid., §§ 149 and 169. 
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' .archaic painted ware was found in Nine- 
viteTd^. , 

In' almost every case the ware cited 
represents the earliest attempt to decorate 
pottery with paint and suggests the be- 
ginning of a well-defined epoch. The main 
: technical, feature of such ware is the use 

of mat or lustrous paint on a, burnished 
surface or of heavy lustrous paint on a 
mat surface. At Hassuna almost always 
the clay surface is pink and the paint red 
I , ■ (see pp. 278-79).' 

As for the affinities of the neolithic 
coarse ware from Tell Hassuna, it is re- 
markable that in every case not only the 
fabric (see pp. 276-78) but various types 
of lugs also are paralleled elsewhere. 
Coarse ware at the bottom of Schaeffer's 
sounding at Has Shamra^s (XJgarit V) 
shows 7mmelon4ngs near the mouths of 
vessels, and “ledge handles." In stage 2 of 
Jericho IX the straw-tempered ware has 
“knob handles" just below the rims of 
vessels. Shipton's coarser ware in Megiddo 
XX has knob-lugs. Lugs of the “nipple" 
type occur in the neolithic pottery of 
Mersin also.^^ 

Plain lightly burnished pottery from 
Levels la—II at Tell Hassuna has obvious 
parallels elsewhere. It seems, as we have 
already said (p. 261), to occur in the ap- 
proaches to the neolithic at almost all the 
sites mentioned so far. 

Certain other burnished wares from the 
early levels of Tell Hassima are worth ob- 
serving, particularly gray and black bowls 
sometimes with high burnish amounting 
to polish. We found hardly more than a 
dozen sherds, and the best examples oc- 
curred as late as Level IV or where 

AAA, Vol. XX (1933), PI. XXXV. 

18 Syria, XVI (1935), 164. 

18 AAA, Vol. XXVI (1939), PL XXXII. 

These sherds compose a considerable part of a 
shallow bowl and cannot therefore be considered a 
chance sm-vival. See PL XIV, 1, 9. 


they were contemporary with Samarraii 
ware; yet they cannot by any means be 
ignored. Both black and gray types, after 
actual comparison of the sherds, are seen 
to be identical with such wares from Sakje 
Geuzi (see p. 278). This means that they 
may have equally close relations in the 
deepest levels at Carchemish, Ras Sham- 
ra, Judaidah, and Mersin, or even at Tasa 
in Egypt, although the impressed decora- 
tion in evidence at most of these sites is 
lacking. Nearer home were found two or 
three similar sherds in Ninevite I, others 
at Arpachiyah,2i below level T.T. 10, and 
Chagar Bazar , 22 on virgin soil; while the 
dozen fragments of the corresponding 
“ceramique noir" recorded by Ghirsh- 
man^® in the lowest level at Sialk in cen- 
tral Iran probably constitute our only pos- 
sible link with the plateau except through 
the Samarran. Generally these highly 
burnished wares occur with much greater 
frequency to the west of Iraq, and, partly 
owing to their reappearance from that 
direction in the mid-chalcolithic, that is, 
“Uruk" period, it has become difficult not 
to associate them with modern Turkey. 
Among the early Hassuna settlers they 
perhaps represent the last remnants of a 
long tradition elsewhere and, combined 
with the character of the first painted 
ware, might be taken to suggest for our 
first arrivals a northwestern origin. 

It is strange how little can be said of 
the Hassuna standard pottery in its ma- 
ture form. We have already referred to 
its three main subdivisions in respect to 
decoration, all of which had already ap- 
peared side by side with the archaic pot- . 
tery in Level Ic and, by Level III, could 

Iraq, II (1935), 175. 

88 Iraq, Yol 111 (1936), PL III. 

88 R. GMrshman, Fouitles de Sialk, I (Paris, 1938), 
11-16. (It is not clear from the publication that this 
pottery is burnished.~R. J. B.] 
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be said to have reached maturity. We 
know of no parallel for the standard 
painted ware (which is distinguished from 
the archaic class by the invariable use of 
mat paint on an unburnished surface), 
except in Ninevite I, nor for the combina- 
tion of mat paint with incising. Point- 
scratched sherds of Ninevite I type found 
by Mallowan at Arpachiyah and Chagar 
Bazar and by McEwan and Braidwood 
at Judaidah, of course, invite comparison 
with our Plassuna incised ware. Generally 
speaking, we can only again stress that the 
aggregate of these styles constitutes a 
strongly individual ceramic industry, ob- 
viously vernacular in character and not 
demonstrably related to any known con- 
temporary culture. Its occurrence among 
surface finds elsewhere will no doubt be 
detected from now onward with greater 
frequency owing to our knowledge of its 
significance, and it is to be hoped that in 
this way some idea will eventually be 
gained of the extent of its distribution. 

The clear distinction which we were 
satisfactorily able to substantiate between 
the indigenous painted wares and the con- 
temporary Samarran pottery has already 
been referred, to (p. 261) and will be en- 
larged upon below (pp. 281-83). The in- 
fluence of one upon the other is, in fact, 
negligible and calls for no special mention 
in this context. Since we are therefore able 
to treat this new Samarran occurrence 
objectively, it would be only proper for us 
to examine it in the light of the exhaustive 
analysis of the Samarran style which ap- 
peared in a previous number of this Jour- 
naU^ Yet there would be little point in 
here checking the authenticity of our 
Samarran material against the repertoire 
of patterns and shapes presented in that 
analysis, since a single glance at Herz- 

24 Braidwood al., JNES, Vol. Ill, No. 1. 


feld^s original publication of the type-site 
material is enough to convince one of the 
identity of our material.^® It is regrettable 
that Tell Hassuna cannot supply the cul- 
tural setting for the Samarran pottery^ 
which, as Braidwood points out, is badly 
needed, since the setting in which it is 
here found must rather be identified with 
the indigenous society. The circumstances 
of the occurrence are simple. It arrives 
with the style already fully developed in 
Levels III-IV. A great many vessels show 
signs of riveting or mending with bitumen, 
which suggests that a certain value was 
placed upon them. This pottery reaches 
its maximum frequency in Level V and 
disappears in Level IX, after surviving 
well into the Halaf period. At the time of 
writing, unfortunately, no copy is avail- 
able here of McCown^s article^^’ in which 
the Iranian origin of the Samarran style is 
discussed. It seems unlikely that the new 
occurrence will add to or detract from his 
argument, since geographically Hassuna 
is about halfway between Samarra itself 
and Baghouz^^ and since it has contrib- 
uted no evidence of a formative period in 
the evolution of the Samarran style. In 
fact, if we assume that no further confir- 
mation was necessary of the position of 
Samarran pottery in the prehistoric se- 
quence, then the anthropomorphic jar 
neck found in Sounding 2 (PI. XVII, 2) is 
almost the only contribution which Tell 
Hassuna has made to our knowledge of 
the Samarran pottery style. 

26 We do, however, indorse the criticism which 
these authors have leveled against the loose applica- 
tion of the term “Samarra” and commend their 
effort to prevent its perpetration. 

D. E. McCown, The Comparative Stratigraphy 
of Early Iran {SAOC, No, 23 [Chicago, 19421); 
JNES, I (1942), 424-49. Of. also p. 256, n. 8, above. 

27 JNES, III, 47 ff. It may be mentioned here that 
surface material which would probably be considered 
true Samarran pottery has been brought to us from 
sites as far east of the Tigris as KiM. 
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III. THE EXCAVATIONS 

FUAD SAFAR 


General Observations . 

, During the entire period of the indige- 
nous culture (Levels I5-VI) at Hassuna 
the only building material is adobe. The 
walls, however, improve considerably in 
symmetry and regularity in each succes- 
sive reoccupation. By Level IV the group- 
ing of rooms and sometimes even their 
special functions are easily comprehen- 
sible. The section of the village excavated 
at this level (Fig. 31 and PI. VIII, 1) can 
in fact be taken as characteristic and is 
extremely interesting (see p. 274). 

Bread ovens, hearths, and fixed stone 
mortars are features which give character 
to the various rooms and courtyards. 
Ovens appear as early as Level 16 (see PL 
I, 2, beside standing figure), at which 
stage they consist of a simple clay barrel 
tipped toward the ground at an angle of 
about 30°. By Level II they have become 
more spherical and roomy, but the fallen 
fragments in one example (PL II, 2; see 
also p. 273) indicated that there was still 
a single opening through which the fire 
was laid and kindled, the ashes raked out, 
and the bread inserted. The presence, of 
two or three ^ ^sling-pellets’^ among the 
ashes made one wonder if they had been 
used as pot-boilers. A rough clay '^stop- 
per” lying on the top of the oven suggests 
some sort of venthole for creating a draft. 

There is little more to be said about the 
village architecture of Tell Hassuna. Pe- 
culiarities of building at various levels and 
details of adobe composition, pavings, 
etc., are discussed under their respective 
occupations. 

Apart from infant burials, no well-pre- 
served skeletal remains were found during 
our first season (1943), but in 1944 this 
important deficiency was made good. Be- 
neath the floor of Room 6 in Level Ic was 


an undisturbed burial which we were able 
to remove in toio and have now displayed 
in the Iraq Museum (see Pis. II, 3, and 
III, 2), The body was lying in a fully con- 
tracted position with the head toward the 
north, and there were no traces of any 
tomb furniture. Some measurements show 
the height of the individual to have been 
from 4 feet 2 to 4 feet 6 inches, but it has 
not yet been possible to determine wheth- 
er or not it was an adult. Three sides of 
the grave were formed by the foundations 
of the walls of the room, while the fourth 
was supplied by a row of large stones (see 
Fig. 28). The upper jaw and part of the 
cranium, which had completely decayed, 
have been restored for exhibition purposes 
(see PL III, 2). 

An adult skeleton found in the first 
camp site (Level la) was slightly disar- 
ranged (see PL III, 1). It is by no means 
certain that this was a deliberate burial, 
and an alternative possibility is mentioned 
elsewhere (see p. 271). If, however, it was 
a deliberate burial, a large storage jar near 
the head and a stone hoe which also' lay 
among the bones could be considered 
tomb furniture. The orientation and per- 
haps the position corresponded to those of 
the undisturbed burial mentioned above. 

Two more adult skeletons apparently 
were flung unceremonially into a grain 
bin of Level HI, one with the skull missing 
(see p. 273), while a solitary, crushed skull 
was found in a rubbish pit in Level IV. 
The only other human bones were found 
in two small groups in opposite corners of 
Room 4 of Level IV (see p. 274). There 
was no head, and it seemed unlikely that 
they signified a '^sectional burial.” 

We found altogether a dozen infant 
burials in pottery jars fropa Level 16 up- 
ward. Coarse ware, incised, and painted- 
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; : ■ : ancI4iieised jars w Plate XIII,: 

2j shows a painted-and-incised jar used 
for this purpose and beneath it a local 
imitation of Samarran painted bowls 
which accompanied the body. Sometimes 
a small plain drinking cup was placed be- 
side the bones. Perhaps the most interest- 
ing of all was the burial of two infants in 
the same tall-sided incised bowl in Level 
II (PL III; 3; see also p. 273). The head 
measurements are consistent with those 
of newborn children after a normal period 
of gestatioiij and we at first assumed them 
to have been stillborn twins. Later, how- 
ever, the development of the teeth sug- 
gested that they had lived some months 
after birth. This burial also is now pre- 
served in the Iraq Museum. 

More than thirty circular grain bins 
were encountered during the work in the 
main sounding (No. 1). None was found 
in Sounding 2, a fact which suggested that 
they were peculiar to the indigenous cul- 
ture. With a single exception they were 
constructed of 6-cm. walls of fine unbaked 
clay tempered with straw. Outside they 
were heavily coated with bitumen, obvi- 
ously deriving from the mineral source a 
few miles away at Hammam Alii on the 
Tigris. In some cases they were lined with 
whitish gypsum. In the earlier levels (I6~ 
III) their shape approximated that of the 
coarse-ware jars of Level la (see pp. 276- 
78), from which they probably origi- 
nated. The basin-like lower portion has 
a double-ogee curve to a small flat bottom 
(PL IV, 1~2), and the walls of the upper 
: structure curve inward to a narrow hole- 
mouth (PL II, 1). The earliest example 
found appears at the left in Plate VI, 2. 
It belongs to Level 16 and is made entirely 
of gypsum. In the later levels the original 
shape was .almost forgotten; carination 
had disappeared, and the bottom was 
roughly rounde<J. • 

The grain bins averaged about a meter 


in diameter, though they occurred as large 
■; as 1.50 m. and as small as 60 cm. It was' ■ 
easy to deduce that they had invariably 
been constructed on the surface and then 
lowered into , position underground with^, 
their ■ mouths just above the pavement, 
since there was always loose filling ( 10-20 ; 
cm. thick) between their sides; and the " 
stratified debris around them. Hence they 
. could not have been coated with bitumen 
in situ. Inside, decayed chaff and carbon- 
hed grain beneath a deposit of fine clay 
from seepage water often testified to the 
purpose for which they were used. Broken 
bowls obviously used as dippers some- 
times provided further evidence. It was 
natural to find that the bins had had an 
alternative function as repositories for 
rubbish. Large quantities of animal bones 
were not uncommon, and a bin of Level 
III contained two incomplete human 
skeletons. 

One need not look far to find similar 
devices for storing grain. Circular “silos^' 
occurred in contemporary levels at Mer- 
sin,2® and underground storage is the regu- 
lar practice in the modern village of 
Mersin. > 

The majority of bone implements found 
in association with the indigenous Has- 
suna pottery were points and spatulas 
(see PL X, 2). The former diff'ered in no 
way from the normal bone awl found in 
most early periods all over the Middle 
East, being sharpened and polished at the 
end only.^^ Two examples, however, at 
the extreme right and left of the central 
group in Plate X, 2, were sharpened at the 
sides also. There is little doubt that their 
main function was piercing skins, though 
some similar tool must have been used by 
the Hassuna potter in decorating his in- 
cised ware. Spatulas were often pierced at 

28 AAA, Vol. XXVI (1939), PL XLI. 

28 No traces were found of pierced points such as 
occur in the early levels at Mersin (ibid., PL XXXIV, 
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one end, apparently for suspension. The 
example at the extreme left in the bottom 
row has a tang showing traces of bitumen 
which probably attached it to a handle. 
A single point in the central group has 
'similar traces of bitumen, but heavy bitu- 
men "grips” such as were common in the 
Ubaid period are missing. The two chisels 
in the central group belong to the H a.]af 
period. The shinbone above the central 
group has one cutting-edge. 

Since in our department there are no 
experts with sufficient experience to com- 
ment authoritatively on the fairly large 
quantity of stone objects, flint, and obsid- 
ian found in the lower levels at Hassuna, 
we have presented drawings and notes on 
the most representative examples.®" By 
far the larger number came from what we 
have assumed to be neolithic camp sites 
in Level la. These included the better- 
made stone hoes with a heavy coating of 
bitumen for attachment, many of the 
largest polished celts, and, among the 
obsidian, a magnificent javelin head (Fig. 
; 22:9) comparable with those found in the 

neolithic levels at Mersin. With the first 
adobe walls sickle blades begin to appear 
in large numbers. Traces of the sickle- 
blade industry itself were found in an im- 
pressive domestic group in Room 17 of 
Level II (see Fig. 29), where some of the 
blades lay among the flint nodules from 
which they had been flaked. In the same 
find-spot occurred a large section of a 
complete sickle with the flakes still set in 
the original bitumen. They were not ser- 
rated but set overlapping, and upon the 
I bitumen were traces of the wooden back- 

[ ing which gave strength to the implement, 

j An even better-preseiwed example, found 

I 30 [It is interesting that different techniques pre- 

' ; "* vail for the celts and hoes. These same techniques 

I , carry on into much later periods in Mesopotamia. 

4^ The celts are polished (after chipping? and/or grind- 

ing?), especially along the working-edge; the hoes are 
only chipped. The hoes (cf. esp. Fig. 20:1) would seem 
to be ancestral to the Ubaid chipped hoes (see R . 


in. Level III (see p. 274) j appears in Figure 
37, where we have attempted a recon- 
struction, The curve of the "^blade” is 
determinable,, but the method of attach- 
ment and the angle of the handle are 
pure speculation based on Egyptian hiero- 
glyphic and other representations. 

Plate XI, 1—2, shows a selection of 
beads, pendants, and other small orna- 
ments or amulets from the Hassuna levels; 
Beads are of simple shapes, and by far the 
most delieatel^?^ carved and polished ap- 
pears in the center of Plate XI, 2. Tur- 
quoise is perhaps the most interesting im- 
ported material, as it is rare in early pe- 
riods in Iraq. 

Spindle whorls occur at all levels. They 
are of the usual double-cone shape, made 
commonly of baked clay, sometimes orna- 
mented with paint, and less often of stone. 
They differ not at ail from those which 
characterize the chalcolithic and proto- 
chalcolithic cultures throughout the Mid- 
dle East. Symbolic clay figurines of the 
'Wther-goddess’’ type take forms which 
reappear in the post-Hassuna levels. Com- 
pare, for instance, our examples in the 
second row of Plate XI, 1, and those of 
the Halaf period found at Arpachiyah.®^ 

bell Thompson, The British Museum Excavations at 
Abu Shahrain in Mesopotamia in 1918, PI. VII :B; or 
the Uqair examples, JNES, Vol. II [1943], PL 
XXIX, lower left). CMpped hoes also appear in 
Sialk I and II, The only one illustrated (see Ghirsh- 
man, op. cit., PI, LVI:3) is triangular in shape and 
fairly similar to the Hassuna example, Fig. 25:2, but 
has a more pointed butt and straight sides. The Sialk 
celts were also flaked but may be polished in addition. 

The Hassima sickle blades (if the examples drawn, 
Fig. 23:2, 10; Fig. 24:1, 9; probably Fig. 26:15. 
are representative) are made on irregularly shaped 
blade segments or on flakes. In this, they differ from 
the sickle blades of other available early village 
assemblages (e.g„ Judaidah, Mersin, Sialk), which 
have neat sickle blades made on small narrow blade 
sections. — Linda S. Braid wood.] 

81 This sickle as well as all the stone, flint, and 
obsidian finds were drawn by Mrs. Seton Lloyd. [In 
subsequent correspondence, Mr. Lloyd called atten- 
tion to the Natuflan straight form of hafting (cf. 
Iliffe, op. cit., PL HI). The straight haft is also present 
at Sialk (cf. Ghirshman, op. cit., PL VIII : 2) . — R. J. B.] 

82 Irafl, VoL II, Figs. 45, 46, aind 47. 
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Our largest figurine (PL XVIII, 2), how- 
ever, is in many ways unique. It was un- 
fortunately poorly preserved because it 
had not been baked, but the “mother- 
goddess"’ form is easily recognizable. 
There is an unexplained excrescence on 
the left thigh, and one of the truncated 
arms is missing owing to a blow from a 
pick. The head or headdress was found in 
five fragments. Two of the fragments are 
suggestive of curved horns, each showing 
the impression of a reed which ran through 
the center to strengthen it. They are of 
greenish clay, contrasting with the reddish 
clay of the body. 

At the top of Plate XI, 1, are three 
sherds of a very unusual painted bowl. 
It was decorated with heavy thick paint 
in two colors — chocolate and pale pink — 
on a mat cream slip. 

Detailed Description®-^ 

A. The Contour Map (Fig. 35) 

A survey of Tell Hassuna showed that 
the site is surrounded on three sides by 
shallow wadies which combine in the area 
mapped to form a single stream, meander- 
ing eastward to join the larger Wadi 
Qasab. Only the mound itself and the plow- 
land directly adjoining its base showed 
any notable signs of surface pottery. For 
the contours a datum point was selected 
in the stone bed of the wadi exactly north 
of the center of the main sounding (No, 1). 
The highest contour in the plan is 6 me- 
ters above this and encircles the flat top 
of the mound. This part had never been 
cultivated, owing to numbers of large pro- 
jecting stones, deriving mostly from the 
Assyrian occupation. The two soundings 
made in 1943 are marked in solid black, 
while the hatched areas represent the ex- 
tensions of both made in 1944. 

82» Sections A, R, and C of this heading wdre written 
in collaboratio n with Mohammed ALL Mustafa. 


B. The Sections (Figs. 33 - 34 ) 
Section CD represents the entire exca- 
vated area. A great deal of information 
about the sequence of occupations may be 
gained from it. Levels la-VI represent 
pre-Halaf occupation of the site, and the 
pavement line of Level VI indicates the 
shape of the mound at the time when the 
indigenous Hassuna culture began to be 
displaced by that of the Halaf people. As 
has already been mentioned, it shows that 
the center of the mound and therefore of 
the village was originally almost in the 
center of Sounding 1, but that the new 
arrivals spread westward, away from the 
confluence of the wadies, building a new 
village partly on the western slope of the 
existing mound and partly on the pre- 
sumably flat ground beyond. Such a phe- 
nomenon is extremely common in Iraq 
today, where hundreds of modern villages 
are built on the flanks of ancient mounds. 
At Tell Hassuna the later occupations 
were of sufficient duration to create a new 
mound whose center was some 40 meters 
to the west. In Sounding 2, Level VI 
(which occurs at the surface in the center 
of Sounding 1) is buried beneath the re- 
mains of at least eight distinct later occu- 
pations (Levels VII-XIV in section CD). 
Beginning at the surface their pavements 
slope sharply westward with the curve of 
the earlier mound (PI. I, 3) and then flat- 
ten out, until that of Level IV is practi- 
cally horizontal. A fifteenth occupation 
level is represented by a stone pavement 
just beneath the surface at the summit of 
the modern mound. If we judge by the 
pottery, etc., this is almost certainly As- 
syrian. One end of the Sounding 2 trench 
can be seen in section AB (Fig. 34), a 
cross-section of Sounding 1. Here the 
northward slope of some of the pre-Halaf 
pavements suggests that on this axis the 
section excavated was not quite in the 
center of the earliest settlement, which 
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probably lay equidistant between the two 
wadies. An area in the center was left un- 
exeavated below Level II owing to an 
acute shortage of labor at the end of our 

season. 

C. Architecture 
SOUNDING 1 

A detailed account of the architectural 
remains at Hassuna must begin with 
Level la, where, paradoxically, there were 
no traces found of any buildings at all. As 
already mentioned (p. 262), the only 
traces of the earliest settlers were pottery, 
implements, and other personal belong- 
ings grouped around the ashes of their 
campfires. The ground in the neighbor- 
hood of this domestic assemblage was 
most minutely examined for evidence of 
any type of shelter, and, though traces of 
woven reed matting were found in several 
places (Fig. 38), there were no post-holes 
to suggest huts. It has therefore been pos- 
sible only to suppose that tents were used, 
perhaps similar to the modern Bedouin 
beit esh shoPar, or some even more primi- 
tive type of weather screen which left 
absolutely no trace. 

In any case, their manner of living per- 
sisted over a fairly long period, for, in the 
comparatively small area where the exca- 
vations were carried down to virgin soil, 
we were able to distinguish three distinct 
occupational sublevels actually consisting 
of the residue from three superimposed 
^^camp sites^^ (see Fig. 27). 

The first-comers pitched their camp on 
the clean water-borne clay of the wadi. 
The most prominent accumulation unit 
centered around an oval hearth (Fig. 
27: 14) in which wood ashes still lay upon 
a foundation of sherds and pebbles set in 
a kind of primitive cement (see PL V, 1). 
A second, smaller hearth (No, 16) was 
I perhaps used for some special sort of cook- 

ing. Between the two and beside a large 


pottery vessel lay a human skeleton with 
the bones only slightly disarranged (Fig. 

27 : 17 and PL III, 1). In spite of the prox- 
imity of the jar and two flint hoes (No. 

15) which lay near the head, there were 
reasons for uncertainty as to whether or 
not this was actually a deliberate burial. 

Its orientation, like that of the burial in 
Level Ic, was to the north, and the posi- 
tion might originally have been a loosely 
contracted one; but its location near the | 

hearths, on the original soil among a litter 
of domestic objects, does not preclude the 
possibility that this individual had died 
unattended after the camp had been tem- 
porarily abandoned. There were half-a- 
dozen more pottery jars in the vicinity of 
the hearths, of various sizes but generally 
conforming to the shapes common among 
our neolithic coarse ware (see pp. 276-78). 

A miscellany of other objects included * 

clay '^sling-pellets” (No. 19), "poker- 'kg, 
stones,” and small boulders (Nos. 20-21), 
most likely used for pounding. Isolated ^^4 
jars were probably connected with accu- 
mulation units whose hearths were not 
located. In square DJf. theiu was an irregu- L; 

lar hollow in the original ground surface 
which can be seen in section AB (Fig. 34). 

By the time the second camp (PL V, 2) ' L 

was established, the remains of the first ' 
were covered by about 30 cm. of debris. 

It seems likely that it is represented by a 
single accumulation unit. The most inter- 
esting group occurred some distance from 
the hearth (Fig. 27:5), which was a slight- Jkk * 
ly sunken oval, roughly paved and filled 
with wood ash. A large broken coarse- 
ware jar (No. 7) was full of charcoal. Its . : 

fresh condition and the well-preserved i; v) ' 

organic form of the wood suggested pre- || j i 

pared fuel rather than carbonization by i 

age. A more complete but smaller jar (No. . , 

10) was completely filled with the bones • 1^1 

of toads (see p. 284). We were inclined to |;|f j 
think that.they had perBaps been used for » 
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food, until a siiiiilai’ jar, left exposed dur- 
ing the night, was found in the morning 
to be full of small green toads rapidly 
dying in the sun. Other objects include 
the jawbone and horn of a goat (Nos. 12- 
13), flint hoes (Nos. 9 and 11), a polished 
celt in greenish stone (No. 6)^ and a neat 
pile of /'sling-pellets” (No. 8). All these 
are illustrated elsewhere. The shape of a 
large jar found in square (Fig. 6:13) 
is appropriate to Level and was per- 
haps intrusive from above. 

The third camp establishment (PL VI 
1), 30 cm. above the second, also seems 
to be represented by a single accumula- 
tion unit, though the hearth must have 
been located beyond the limits of the ex- 
cavation. Associated with it was an infant 
burial (Fig. 27:1) in a coarse-ware jar 
(Fig. 6:12); a second jar, probably for 
water or food, stood beside it—a prac- 
tice followed in later levels also. 

Apart from the usual “poker-stones 
and “pounders, there are a bone awl 
(Fig. 27:2), a polished celt (No. 3), a flat 
curved stone with traces of grinding on 
the concave face (No. 4), and a large stone 
roughly hollowed to serve as a mortar 
(No. 5). 

The notable change in culture above 
Level la has been mentioned elsewhere 
(p. 262). One important characteristic 
of the new culture is the use of build- 
ings with adobe walls. The earliest of 
these is a single room (Fig. 28 : 1) in Level 
16 which was rebuilt with additions in 
Level Ic. It was poorly built, and its main 
significance is that it represents the earli- 
est construction yet found in Iraq. 

; In Level Ic (Fig. 28) a greater number 
of similar walls and fragments of walls 
came to light. They varied in thickness 
from 20 to 45 cm. and were either straight 
with squared corners or roughly curved. 
They appeared to constitute at least three 
houses or unitsrin one the rooms were 


grouped around a recognizable . courtyard 
(No. 16), and some had obvious junctions. 
■Hoorn ^ 25 ■ contained a primitive : bread 
oven and a number of storage jars, mostly 
of standard incised ware, for food or drink. 
Hoorn 20 contained another such jar and 
a stone mortar, but otherwise might have 
been the principal dwelling-room ■ of the 
group. Hoorn 12 and the fragmentary 
walls adjoining it were probably out- 
buildings. Hoorn 14 was a small detached 
bake-house, and in the courtyard near by 
were the mouths of two circular grain 
bins. Hooms 20 and 23 were damaged by 
intrusive storage jars sunk in the ground 
from above. 

The single room of Level lb was rebuilt 
and incorporated in a building consisting 
of at least three rooms. At the west end of 
Hoorn 6, about 40 cm. beneath the floor, 
was a complete human skeleton (Pis. II, 
3, III, 2) in a grave inclosed on one side 
by large stones. The body lay in a con- 
tracted position facing almost due east 
and was unaccompanied by any kind of 
provision for the afterlife. Being better 
preserved than that in the first camp site 
of Level la, it was removed complete and 
is now exhibited in the Iraq Museum. 

The third building unit in Level Ic (No. 
11) was unique in Hassuna architecture 
in that it was circular. The compartments 
into which it was divided, however, with 
their pottery, bread ovens, and heavy 
deposit of wood ash, give it an unmistak- 
ably domestic character (see PL VII, 2). 
The principle of construction must have 
been a sound one, since it survived into 
the period represented by Level II. 

Throughout these buildings the floors 
were of tamped earth and ashes, unevenly 
laid as is usually the case with a previous- 
ly occupied site. It will, in fact, be seen 
that, as the mound rose in height, the 
floors of the houses developed a distinct 
slope which proved convenient for throw- 
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ing off rain water. There was seldom any 
difficulty in tracing the floors, owing to 
the accumulating layers of ash. The walls 
were built of lumps of mud of various 
^ sizes in a manner approximating the local 
modern practice. Smaller lumps were 
used to fill the gaps, and the faces were 
smoothed. In tracing them, it was hard 
to articulate the individual lumps for 
three reasons: (1) the clay was tempered 
with fine straw or pounded scrub, but the 
lumps were not dusted with the same ma- 
terial as is the usual practice today; (2) 
the clay contained gypsum ingredients 
which tended to cement the lumps to- 
gether; and (3) the lumps were evidently 
not allowed any time to dry before being 
used. 

The walls of Level II (Fig. 29) were of 
finer clay and stood to a greater height 
(in some cases 1 m.) than those beneath. 
There was a slight improvement in build- 
ing technique (see PL VII, 2). Greater 
lengths of walling appear, although the 
planning was not always clear. There were 
apparently two main groups of rooms. 
Rooms 1-4 and 7 with courtyard (No. 12) 
form a possible dwelling unit. Room 1, 
with a well-preserved bread oven in one 
corner (PL II, 2; see also p. 267), was 
clearly of domestic character. In and 
about the oven were variously shaped 
“poker-stones.” A baked clay “stopper” 
found on top was perhaps to cover a vent 
or inspection hole. A couple of “sling- 
pellets” had fallen or been placed in the 
fire and were baked hard. No trace of a 
door was found in Room 4 — a phenome- 
non which occurred often in later levels 
and which led us to assume that such 
rooms were merely stores accessible 
through hatches high up in the walls. 
Part of the house was demolished by 
grain bins intrusive from a higher level. 

The second group of rooms is in no way 
self-explanatory but probably also con- 


stituted a dwelling. By far the most pro- 
lific area was No. 17 (PL IX, 3), which, 
although it seemed to have no relation to 
the section of wall at its west, produced 
an astonishingly large accumulation of 
domestic objects. They included at least 
six complete incised jars and fragments 
of others; two large coarse-ware jars, one 
with saucer-shaped cover (cf. Fig. 6:13) ; 
a large group of flint nodules with a dozen 
worked flints and chips; several flint 
blades set in bitumen, and an almost com- 
plete sickle (cf. Fig. 37) ; at least five bone 
awls (cf. PL X, 2); a pounding-stone, two 
spherical polished stone balls (cf. PL X, 
1), and miscellaneous stones; the horn of 
a sheep or goat and bones of small ani- 
mals; numerous “sling-pellets”; lumps of 
ocherous paint and other minerals ; and 
knuckle bones. In the northwestern corner 
of the excavated area we found an infant 
burial (PL III, 3) in a tall-sided standard 
incised jar accompanied by two vessels 
for food or water. The bones appeared to 
be those of twins (see p. 268), and among 
them was a tiny pottery cup for drinking. 
East of this burial were the remains of the 
circular building founded in Level Ic. 

The walls of Level III (Fig. 30) showed 
an intelligible plan. A large house with 
rooms grouped around a courtyard (No. 
21) was separated by a narrow passage 
(No. 18) from another house. No indi- 
vidual room had particular character ex- 
cept No. 10, in which the mouths of two 
sunken grain bins showed in the floor and 
a large coarse-ware receptacle lay beside 
theni. One of these bins contained two 
human skeletons (one with the head miss- 
ing) whose disposition suggested that 
they had been thrown into the bin with- 
out ceremony. The position of a beam 
which had spanned the room in the center 
was marked by a semicircular projection 
in each long wall. Roomie 14 contained a 
large coarse-ware milk jar with knob 
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handles (see PI. XII, 2), and Room 16 
yielded two complete incised jars. Passage 
8 ended in a doorway with a stone-paved 
threshold, and adjoining the southern 
jamb was a pivot stone for the door — the 
earliest yet found in Iraq. Outside this 
doorway two unbroken standard painted 
jars (Fig. 2:5-6) were found in what 
might have been a deposit of rubbish in- 
truding from the level above. In the north- 
west corner of the sounding we found a 
clay platform with a grain bin on one side 
and a square recess on the other. Lying 
upon it was an almost complete sickle (see 
p. 269) composed of flint blades set in 
bitumen, with traces of the wooden back- 
ing which presumably was attached to a 
handle (Fig. 37). A 30-cm. deposit of trod- 
den earth and ashes in the houses of this 
level suggested a prolonged period of se- 
curity. 

Easily the best-preserved groups of 
buildings found during our excavations 
were in Level IV (Fig. 31 and PL VIII, 1). 
They afford a satisfyingly detailed picture 
of the prehistoric village and the character 
of its houses. We clearly had parts of two 
houses, and their similarity in plan to 
houses occupied by Arab fellahin in the 
modern village of Hassuna eventually led 
us to attempt an imaginary reconstruc- 
tion, which may be seen in Figure 36, 
along with a sketch of the ruins made 
during their excavation. The more com- 
plete house comprises about eight rooms 
grouped around Courtyard 13. Five of 
these (Rooms 3-6 and 15) compose a 
single almost s 3 nDametrical unit which is 
worth observing carefully. If one assumes 
that climatic conditions in North Iraq in 
antiquity were approximately the same 
as today and that the materials available 
for roofing have not greatly changed, one 
is probably safe in imagining that low- 
pitched roofs of^ branches and mud such 
as are today the universal rule in every 


village from Sherqat northward and Has- 
suna eastward have been so for an im- 
mensely long time. Furthermore, the unit 
mentioned above is exactly adapted to 
this form of roof, since the two pairs of ^ 
rooms (3 and 4 and 6 and 15) are sepa-' 
rated by walls which, if linked by a short 
beam across Room 5, would support the 
ridge. It is in this way that we have re- 
constructed the building, assuming at the 
same time that the wall between Rooms 
1 and 17, on the cross-axis, has the same 
function. The fact that Rooms 4, 6, and 
15 had no visible doorways is puzzling. 
Here again, however, one may easily sup- 
pose that they were stores accessible at a 
higher level than that to which the walls 
survived. In the southeast and southwest 
corners of Room 4 two small cavities cut 
slightly into the walls were full of human 
bones (without a head) probably belong- 
ing to the same skeleton. Whether these 
represent a ^'sectional buriarVsuch as is 
often found in the Halaf period or whether 
they represent the unceremonial disposal 
of human remains is unknown (see p. 267). 

Some of our best examples of both 
Samarran and indigenous wares were 
found in Rooms 6 and 15 (Fig. 31 :30, 42, 
etc.). In Room 15 there were also a large 
pile of sling ammunition and one fine long 
obsidian blade (Fig. 26:6). Room 5 had a 
well-made bread oven in one corner. In 
the doorway to the courtyard was a thresh- 
old made of large potsherds. Just out- 
side was an oval hearth and near by in the 
pavement a channel which carried off 
rain water through a stone-lined opening 
in the south wall of Courtyard 7. Among 
the objects found in Courtyard 13 were a 
flint hoe (No. 55) and a fine painted bowl 
(No. 68). In the southeast corner there 
was a low mud bench against the wall. 

The unit composed of Rooms 10 and 11 
is particularly interesting. In our recon- 
struction (Fig. 36) we have left it incom- 
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plete in order to show the courtyard be- 
hind. Room 11 was much damaged by two 
intrusive grain bins, but its character re- 
mained clear. Three pairs of facing but- 
|resses must have served to strengthen 
the walls and to shorten the span of three 
beams for a flat or penthouse roof. There 
was an oven in one corner, a door leading 
to Courtyard 9, and another to Room 10. 
Otherwise the only object of interest was 
a small clay figurine (Fig. 31:32). Room 
10 also had an oven as well as several 
stone mortars and a pestle. Courtyard 9 
had a hearth, and the mouth of a grain 
bin was visible. Courtyard 7 produced 
some good pottery (Fig. 31:45, 50-51) 
and other objects. There is little doubt 
that Rooms 10 and 11 belong to a sepa- 
rate house which includes Courtyards 7 
and 9, since rain water from Courtyard 
13 drained into No. 7 at a point where, if 
the whole complex had belonged to a 
single family, there would have been a 
doorway. 

Rooms south of Court 13 probably be- 
longed to an adjoining house, the court- 
yard of which (No. 23) was provided with 
a hearth. 

Throughout these buildings the adobe 
walls were well built and straight ; they were 
about 45 cm. thick and remained standing 
to a height of about a meter. Rooms 6 and 
15 had been destroyed by fire, a fact 
which possibly accounted for the number 
of objects preserved beneath the burnt 
debris of the roof. Here for the first time 
some attempt had been made to improve 
the floor surfaces inside the houses. Rooms 
1, 3, and 4 and part of Corridor 2 were 
paved with a mixture of clay and chopped 
straw, usually about 3 cm. thick. A high 
percentage of straw was also used to tem- 
per the fine clay of which the walls were 
constructed. 

The excavated area of Level V seemed 
to have been fairly completely built over 


(Fig. 32). A long unbroken wall running 
east and west through the center dmded 
the buildings into two distinct groups 
of dwellings. In the northern gi’oup one 
house consisted of nine rooms clustered 
around a central court (No. 16). Rooms 
7—9 produced a fine collection of Hassuna 
standard potteiy (Fig. 32:52, 68-71, 73; 
6-g-) Lig. 3:2-3). In the southern unit 
Room 2, which contained two grain bins, 
was possibly an open court. Room 1 had 
another bin and, in addition to a large 
milk jar with knob handles, produced a 
striking clay figurine (PI. XVIII 2; see 
also p. 270). Rooms 5 and 11-12 in the 
northern group and 21-24 in the southern 
group probably belonged to separate 
houses partially destroyed by denudation 
of the mound. One intrusive grain bin 
near the edge of the sounding measured 
nearly 2 meters in diameter. Here and 
there the floors were thinly paved with 
clay and straw. 

Almost the only recognizable traces of 
building in Level VI were the remains of 
a small kiln (PI. VIII, 2). Its wall, which 
remained standing to a height of only a 
few centimeters, was oval in shape with 
a door at one end. It was roughly paved 
with stone. 

A well-laid pavement of large flat 
stones occurred near the surface of the 
northern end of Sounding 1, and there 
were remains of a stone building which 
had stood upon it. 

SOUNDING 2 

Sounding 2 consists of the pit dug in 

1943 in the center of the mound and the 
trench (see PI. I, 3, and Fig. 33) cut in 

1944 to link the pit to Sounding 1. The 
levels represented were distinguished 
mainly by the pottery which they pro- 
duced (see Pis. XIX— XXI, 1), but some 
other finds and characteajstics may be 
mentioned. 
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111 Level . ¥ there - were.' fairly equal 
amounts of Saniarraii and indigenous 
pottery. Among the Samarran finds was 
the Temarkable , painted j.ar neck with 'a 
■i*epresentatio.n of a human face, .partly in, 
relief , (PI. .XVII, 2). There were no. walls 
within .the area of .the sounding. 

In Level VI there .was an increasing 
preponderance of Halaf pottery. There 
were still no walls, and the most conspicu- 
ous objects were a very large bone chisel 
( and a knife (PL X, 2:19 and 25). 

In Level VII three adobe walls crossed 
the trench. There was also an unexplained 
round structure of the same material. 
There was a great quantity of fully devel- 
oped Halaf pottery, a very little Samar- 
ran, and what seemed to be chance sur- 
vivors only of the indigenous wares. 

In Levels VIII~X there was very little 
change in the pottery. It was practically 
all Halaf ware with some classical poly- 
chrome fragments. We found a complete 
large jar and a spouted bowl, both of Halaf 
types, in plain ware. There were walls, 
still of adobe, in Level X. 

In Level XII, soon after the first ap- 
pearance of Ubaid pottery, were the first 
walls built of rectangular sun-dried brick. 
The bricks measured about 30 X 30 X 15 
cm. and were made of rather poor clay 
mixed with sand and ashes. 

Prom Level XIV upward the stratifica- 
tion was unreliable, owing to the proximi- 
ty of the surface. There were buried stones 
and the remains of a stone pavement, as 
well as some pottery belonging to the As- 
syrian occupation. 

There is little to be said of the traces of 
the final occupation which we found at 
the summit of the mound, save that at 
some comparatively late date this little 
eminence was chosen as a site for a soli- 

38 [Level V, and the ceraroic proportions indicated 
here for Sounding 2r, are apparently not included in 
the chart, Pig. 5. — B, J.. B.] 


tary .farmhouse or police' post.. The charac- 
ter of both' the stonework and the pottery . 
associated with it suggest that they were 
Assyrian. 

., B, Pottery . 

In consideration of. the .great.' emphasis 
laid on ceramic results at ' Tell Hassuna, 
it seems worth while here to mention the 
method used in the field to classify and 
study the great volume of pottery found. 
As far as possible, every single sherd was 
■ washed on the site and marked with its 
provenience. Each evening the group 
found during the day was carefully ar- 
ranged and laid out flat in a sherd yard in 
the camp, while the more complete pots 
went to the workbench for provisional 
mending. It was thus possible to ascertain 
what pieces were missing and to make a 
further search among the loose sherds 
found in the same area. At the end of the 
season, when our schedule of types was 
complete, the sherd yard was finally re- 
arranged according to the newly distin- 
guished categories, and the group repre- 
senting each level was photographed. 
These photographs (e.g., PL IX, 1-2) 
give one an immediate impression of the 
proportion in which the various wares oc- 
curred. Also, in order to establish this pro- 
portion exactly, the sherds were counted. 
The chart in which the results were tabu- 
lated (Fig. 5) constitutes one of the most 
important results of the excavation, since 
here at a glance one may see a complete®'^ 
classification of all wares found and the 
chronology of their occurrence. 

Coarse Ware 

The most important materials included 
in this category are the coarse straw-tem- 
pered vessels of the first, second, and third 
camp sites in Level la. Apart from eight 

3* [Of., e.g., p. 261, above (“Tlxe undecorated pot- 
tery in these levels has little significance”); n. 33, 
above; PL XIV, 1:9 (p. 289) — which all imply that 
there are items which do not appear in the chart — 

R. J. B.] 
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fragments of small burnished bowls, the 
pottery used by the earliest settlers was 

j confined to these rather large storage ves- 
sels. Furthermore, they occurred in very 
considerable numbers, as many as twenty- 
nine having been found in the compara- 
* tively small area excavated. 

The shapes vary in their proportions 
though not in their essential character, 
all being, as it were, variations on a single 
theme. The basis seems to be a rather flat 
,, saucer or bowl upon whose rim was built 

an upper structure which either curves 
sharply inward to make a squat hole- 
mouth vessel (Fig. 6:4, 5, 9, etc.) or rises 
steeply to make a tall-sided jar (Fig. 6:1, 
2, 7, etc.). The lower portion usually has 
a flat double-ogee curve ending in a small 
flat base. It seems Just conceivable that 
our shape originated in a clay basin mod- 
eled in the ground, upon which an upper 
structure was built to increase the con- 
tent.*® 

The ware itself seems broadly similar 
to the earliest found at Jericho.*® It is 
buff in color with blackened core and a 
generous tempering of straw, which, when 
left on the surface, has disappeared, leav- 
ing impressions in the clay. The surface 
outside is wet-smoothed, occasionally 
shows signs of a very slight burnish, and 
is sometimes mottled with tiny cracks 
(PL XIII, 1). The tall-sided vessels usual- 
ly have a group of two or more “nipple 
lugs” on either side just beneath the rim 
(Fig. 6:1, 7, 15, 17). There are examples 
also of semicircular or horizontal “knob- 
ledges” (Fig. 6:16) as in Jericho IX*^ and 
one T-shaped ridge (Fig. 6:20). Finally, 
there are examples of a dent in the rim for 
pouring (Fig. 0:18) and of a hole just be- 
neath the rim, perhaps for the same pur- 
pose (cf. Fig. 6:22, from Level Ic). 

: The purposes for which these vessels 

:■ -■ »‘Of. ^ilA, xxril (1936), 71. 

p. 77. p. 81. 


were used seem to have been various. The 
more squat shapes were probably storage 
jars for meat, etc., but were used for in- 
fant burials also (e.g.. Fig. 6:12). In one 
case a tiny drinking cup of the same ware 
was laid beside the body. The taller ■ves- 
sels, which stood up to 60 cm. high, were 
more in. the character of milk pails or 
water coolers. One broken example (Fig. 

27: i) was full of charcoal. There was some 
indication that the largest vessels had 
been used for storing grain. It is perhaps 
significant that later, when the possibili- 
ties of bitumen and gypsum had been 
realized, underground grain bins much 
larger in size but of essentially the same 
shape, with an ogee curve from a small 
flat base, were constructed (PL IV, 1). The 
vessel appearing in Plate I, 2, had un- 
doubtedly been used by the first arrivals 
at the site, since it was actually sunk in 
the original clean soil, possibly for cool- 
ness. Beside it stood a simple cup of the 
same ware probably used as a dipper (PL 
XIII, 1, upper right). 

From Level 16 upward straw-tempered 
vessels appeared with increasing rarity, 
and a new shape became common. This 
is a rather large pear-shaped jar with a 
turned-up neck (cf. Fig. 6:13); one of 
these (from Level II; see p. 273) had 
a saucer-shaped lid inverted over the fl 

mouth. Beginning in Level II, a new and P 

most interesting coarsely made vessel ^ 

(Fig. 3:8-10, PL XVIII, 1) came into f| 

general use. This, for want of a better ex- 
planation of its purpose, we have called : , 

a 'fimsking-tray.'' It is a flat-bottomed T 

oval dish, usually about 60 cm. long by 
40 cm. wide, with slightly outsloping sides || 

about 15 cm. high. The whole inner sur- 
face is corrugated with deep grooves or s 

pitted by Jabbing the wet clay with a 
stick. One example was thinly coated with • 
bitumen outside. Our suggestion that the m 

purpose of these trays was’^for separating 4 
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the grain from its husks is extremely ten- 
tative. Ill the later levels, however, coarse 
ware was confined mainly to large almost 
vertical-sided oval vessels with lug han- 
dles (Fig. 3:7 and PL XII, 2, right), to 
which we gave the name 'milk jars.^’ 

BURNISHED WARE 

The majority of bowls from the earliest 
levels (see Fig. 7) are burnished outside. 
The clay is buff to pink with grit temper 
or brown with a black core. The burnish- 
ing was done with a pebble over a light 
slip. It is sometimes perceptible from the 
texture of the surface only and creates 
little if any gloss. From Level Ic upward 
the slip is sometimes almost white and the 
rims are flattened (Fig. 7:21-28) as in 
archaic painted bowls. A carinated bowl 
from Level la (Fig. 7:1) has traces of a 
band of red paint at the rim beneath the 
burnish — ^the earliest example of painted 
decoration yet found in Iraq. Burnishing 
was sometimes applied to quite large flat- 
bottomed dishes (e.g., PL XIV, 1 : 13, and 
Fig. 7:29). Two burnished bowls require 
special mention, although they were 
found in levels V and IV, respectively. 
One (PL XIV, 1:9) is of finely burnished 
black ware such as was found in the "Neo- 
lithic’' levels at Sakje Geuzi^s and other 
sites. The fine gray clay carries a heavy 
black slip, and the burnishing amounts to 
a polish. The other (PL XIV, 1:11) has a 
smeary gray slip and is highly burnished 
inside and out. It exactly matches sherds 
from Sakje Geuzi in the Iraq Museum. 

A few jar sherds from the lowest levels 
(Fig. 7:17-20) also show signs of burn- 
ishing. 

Archaic Painted Ware 

The earliest painted pottery from Tell 
Hassuna has such clearly defined charac- 
teristics to distinguish it from that of the 
later levels that we felt justified in calling 

AAA, Vol. XXIV (1937), Pis. XXIII et seq. 


it "archaic painted ware.” Actually many 
of the designs persisted in later levels, but 
the technique is distinctive and easily 
recognizable, resulting, for instance, in an 
almost uniform red color for the paint. 
The clay is pink, buff, or brown and the 
slip cream or pinkish-cream. All the ves- 
sels are handmade. Apart from the almost 
universal tendency toward red paint on 
a pinkish ground, the surface finish is the 
most notable criterion. There are four 
separate treatments which can be de- 
tected by close examination, but they all 
result in a similar slightly glossy effect. 
They are (a) lustrous paint on a mat sur- 
face (e.g., Fig. 8:1, 4); (6) lustrous paint 
over a burnished surface (e.g., Fig. 8:5- 
6) ; (c) mat paint over a burnished surface 
(e.g., Fig. 8 : 10) ; (d) total burnishing over 
a mat paint (Fig. 9:10-11). It can thus 
be readily understood that the archaic 
painted sherds are easily distinguishable 
from the standard painted ware, where 
both paint and surface are always mat. 

The shapes may be roughly divided 
into bowls and jars. The bowls vary from 
shallow dishes (Fig. 8:1-2, PL XIV, 2: 8) 
to deep, almost vertical-sided, cups (PL 
XIV, 2:3). The rims are often flattened on 
top, sometimes creating a slight ridge 
around the rim (see Fig. 8). This never oc- 
curs in the later standard painted bowls, 
but occasional mat-surfaced bowls with 
flattened rims found in the deepest levels 
may be said to represent a transitional 
stage (e.g., Fig. 8:17, 22-24). The shal- 
lower bowls are sometimes painted inside 
with a centrifugal design (e.g., PL XIV, 
2:8). One fragment (Fig. 8:1) has. a trace 
of some sort of leg support. The painted 
designs are usually restricted to a deep 
band of ornament beneath the rim which 
is itself painted. The bands almost always 
consist of opposed groups of oblique lines 
forming a sort of overlapping-chevron 
pattern. 
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Tlie jars (e.g., Fig. 7:30-31) are almost 
spherical with fairly tall, almost vertical 
necks. The necks usually are painted 
either solid or with reversing triangles of 
opposed hatching. For the rest the design 
is restricted to the shoulder and consists 
of a row of crosshatched triangles or of 
reversing groups of concentric triangles. 
Free triangular spaces between the cross- 
hatched triangles are often filled with 
large “blobs'" of paint (Fig. 9:3) as in the 
standard painted jars. 

The similarity of the Hassuna archaic 
painted ware to the “proto-chalcolithic" 
pottery from Mersin^^ (levels between 
13.50 and 9.50 m.) has been mentioned 
elsewhere (p. 264). 

Hassuna Standard Wares 

This pottery consists of incised, paint- 
ed, and painted-and-incised wares (see 
Fig. 5). In all three the shapes may be 
divided into jars and bowls. 

The incised ware is similar to that 
which predominated in Level I at Nine- 
veh. Its character hardly ever varies, al- 
though there is a wide range of sizes, from 
storage jars nearly a meter high to tiny 
carinated bowls. The clay is buff or pink- 
ish, tempered apparently with fine sand 
and showing occasional large white grits. 
The vessles are covered outside with a 
thin cream slip which extends over the 
mouth. The slip sometimes acquired a 
localized pink “blush" in baking. The 
designs were drawn with a fine point, pos- 
sibly a sharp flint or bone stylus which cut 
lightly into the clay. The drawing was un- 
doubtedly done while the slip was still 
wet, for the body was not exposed by the 
incisions, and hence the liquid slip closed 
in again after the point had passed. If the 
slip had been applied after the decoration 
was cut, the finely incised lines would 
have become filled and so disappeared. It 

39 AAA, Yol. XXVI (1939), Pis. XXVIII-XXXI. 


is important to note that the decoration 
is almost invariably linear and that tlun-e 
are no traces of the “slashing" or “jab- 
bing" technique used sometimes in Samar- 
ran pottery. As is the case with all indige- 
nous Hassuna pottery, the vessels are 
handmade, and there is no indicalioii of 
the use of any kind of wheel or toirmrUe. 

Jars (see PI. XV, 1—2) are almost glo]>u- 
lar with short, almost vertical, or, more 
rarely, slightly outturned, necks. Bowls 
vary from large, tall-sided, rather (*oarse, 
vessels of a type sometimes used for in- 
fant burials (PL III, 3, and Fig. 3:5) to 
wide, shallow, sometimes carinated, foi-ms. 
The decoration of the latter always ('on- 
sists of a herringbone pattern which ex- 
tends downward for some distance from 
the rim (Fig. 4:7 and PI. XV, 1, middle). 

The standard painted ware (Figs. 11-12 
and PL XVI, 1),^® which developed from 
the archaic, was still handmade, with a 
slight improvement in the tempering of 
the clay, and the vessels were fired at a 
higher temperature. The clay itself is still 
buff to pink, and the slip varies from 
cream to a more rare pinkish or greenish. 
The paint is rarely red, as it is in the ar- 
chaic ware, but varies through red-brown, 
brown, and dark brown to almost black. 
Bowls have slightly flattened or round 
bottoms and almost always plain rims 
(Fig. 11:13 and 15 being exceptions). 
There are occasional tall-sided forms (Fig. 
11:8) such as are more frequent in the 
painted-and-incised class. Opposed groups 
of oblique lines as in the archaic painted 
bowls are still the most common decora- 
tion. Numbers of other motives occur, 
however, sometimes beneath a band of 
crosshatching at the rim (Fig. 11:3, 10, 
23-24). Some ornament often occurs in- 
side the rim also (Fig. 11 :3, 4, 9, 12, 17, 
18). One fragment (Fig, 11:2), with a 

40 Cf. Mersm, AAA, Vol XXVI (1939), Pis. 
XXVII and XXIX with our Fig. 8. 
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erosshatched triangle in paint which has 
flaked off at the intersections of the lines, 
is interesting because it has an exact 
counterpart in Ninevite Three good 
unbroken examples of bowls can be seen 

in Plate XVI, 1 : 8 - 10 . 

Standard painted jars (Fig. 12) are 
squatter and have shorter necks than 
those of archaic painted ware. The necks 
are painted solid, with crosshatching, or 
with groups of opposed oblique lines. On 
the shoulders rows of erosshatched tri- 
angles or chevrons are the rule, again with 
z’ound ‘‘blobs” of paint in the intervening 
triangular spaces (e.g., Fig. 2:3-5) which, 
however, are sometimes filled in solid 
(Fig. 12:12, 15). Two jai's (Fig. 2:7, 10) 
have unusual characteristics which sug- 
gest that they are clumsy local imitations 
of Samari'an jars. Two unbroken exam- 
ples are shown in Plate XVI, 1 :2-3. 

In some ways the painted-and-incised 
ware is more distinctively characteristic 
of the indigenous Hassuna culture than 
any other, combining as it does the kind 
of point-scratched ornament first found 
in Ninevite I« some of the simpler 
motives of the Hassuna standard painted 
ware. It began in level 16 in the form of 
ordinary incised ware with occasional 
painted additions. At this stage the slip 
was occasionally burnished. By Level III 
it showed a fully developed combination 
of shapes and designs. 

The clay and slip correspond closely to 
those of the incised ware. Characteristic 
shapes and patterns appear in Plate XVI, 
1-2. The bowls include tall-sided cari- 
nated vessels (PI. XVI, 2:2 and 3) and 
shallow forms (Figs. 9:27-28; 13:1,4, 6, 

AAA, Vol. XX (1933), PI. XXXV, 5. 

„ . Of ,t|ie to sherds %wed by MaUowa as “com- 
bined painted and incised wares'’,, in Ninevite I and 
II (AAA, VoL XX [1933], PL XXXV, No. 21, and 
, V PL XXXVI, Nos. 15-23) only two (XXXV; 21, and 
XXXVI; 15) can be recognized as true Hassuna 
. ware. The remainder are of the Samarran painted and 
• incised class mentioned elsewhere (below, p. 282) 


9; 10-14) very similar to bowls of incised 
ware. ; They, :too, ; have' a band ^ of. ■ point- 
scratched herringbone ornament beneath 
the rim outside, but painted decoration 
was added inside the ' rim. The ornamen- 
tation of the tall-sided carinated bowls is'" 
somewhat different. Almost invariably 
there is a erosshatched painted band be- 
neath the rim outside. Below this is an 
area of point-scratched herringbone (Fig. 
13:18-19) or reversing triangles of solid 
paint and incised hatching (Fig. 13: 7, 16, 
22, 23) ending with a painted band at the 
carination. Another motif is alternate 
bands of incised hatching and reserved 
lozenges on a painted ground (Fig. 13 : 17). 

The most perfect unbroken example of 
this class yet found (PL XVI, 2:2) is of 
pinkish clay with a localized pink ^'blush.” 
The paint is bright red-brown. Beneath 
the carination are what appear to be two 
potteFs marks. 

Painted-and-incised jars do not appear 
in any quantity until Level IV. On6 of the 
earliest examples (Fig. 3:1) is similar in 
form to the standard painted jars. In later 
specimens the body varies from squat to 
egg-shaped and the neck varies in height, 
usually sloping inward slightly (Pis. XVI,' 
1:6; XVI, 2:4-5). (The jar shown in PL 
XVI, 2 : 1, is an exception to this rule and 
resembles Samarran jars.) As in the paint- 
ed jars, the necks are often ornamented 
with painted crosshatching or opposed 
groups of oblique lines (see Fig. 14), but 
here these motifs sometimes are varied 
by the addition of a band of reserved 
lozenges (Fig. 14:2, 10). The body de- 
signs, which seldom reach below the point 
of maximum diameter, consist of incised 
herringbone, incised hatched triangles al- 
ternating with solid painted triangles, and 
painted bands. One jar (Fig. 3:2) bears a 
potter^s mark somewhat resembling a 
bucramum(?), 

A large complete jar of this class (PI. 
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XIII, 2; Fig. 3:4) held an infant burial 
(see p. 268). The bowl shown beneath it 
(PI. XIII, 2), which was found inside the 
jar with the body, is a crude local imita- 
;tion of a Samarran shape and motif. 


base in the drawing is restored only from 
the marks of a circular fracture on the 
base; (3) a carinated bowl (Fig. 1:7) and 
three ordinary bowls (Fig. 1:5, 9, 10) are 
examples of the Ndpfe; (4) deep bowls 
(Fig. 17:4, 7, 34) are examples of flache 
Topfe; (5) a wide-mouthed jar (Fig. 16 : 
20) is an example of the tiefe Topfe; (6) a 
second type of wide-mouthed jar (Fig. 
1:1) represents the Becher; (7) Figure 
18 : 2 is a Topf mit kurzem Hals; (8) Figure 
1:8 is a Flasche 7nit hohem Hals. In fact, 
almost the only relatively unfamiliar 
Samarran shape found at Tell Hassuna is 
that of the tall jar neck (PI. XVII, 2, and 
Fig. 1:2) ornamented with a human face 
partly in relief. This fragment is, as far as 
we know, a unique and informative pic- 
ture of a human being of this very early 
able about the actual ware. The clay period. Particularly remarkable are the 
varies from buff to pinkish or occasionally vertical lines on cheeks and chin which 
bright pink and red. It is usually medium- suggest tattooing and the dab of paint on 
baked with rare instances where firing has one side of the nose which perhaps repre- 
been sufficient to turn it greenish. It has sents a type of nose ornament still worn 
a rather thick cream slip with a mat finish, by women in North Iraq. The line of the 
With one exception the decoration is al- eyebrows is emphasized with chocolate 
ways monochrome, various colors occur- paint. The pronounced part in the hair is 
ring in the following order of popularity— reminiscent of a much later, protohistoric 
chocolate, red-brown, red, dark brown, life-size head of a woman found at Warka 
brown, and black. The frequent combina- in 1939.^^ 

tion of red paint and pink clay suggests In addition to the complete vessels, we 
that the firing may have affected clay and found approximately 450 sherds of recog- 
paint equally. Sherds from a single pot nizable Samarran ware, representing 
have zigzags of alternating pink and choc- about one-tenth of the total volume of 
date paint (PI. XI, 1). pottery. Since in certain levels these were 

The shapes which occur at Tell Has- found side by side with the local standard 
suna have been roughly classified, like the painted and incised wares, it was at first 
local Hassuna wares, as bowls and jars, natural to speculate as to whether the one 
but among the variations on these two was derived from or at least a local imita- 
themes most of the types found by Herz- tion of the other. By the end of our first 
feld are represented. (1) Wide bowls with season the following evidence was already 
outturned rims (see PL XVII, 1, and Fig. available to suggest a negative answer to 
1:4, 6) are Herzfeld^s Schusseln; (2) the both these possibilities: (a) The Hassuna 
bowl shown in Figure 1:3 could be an ex- shapes and designs were already in the 
ample of the FussschaUn, since the ring process of development in Levels I&~Ic 

^3 See JNES, III, 47-72. . ** Guifie the Iraq Museum Collections, PL XIV. f 
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long before the arrival in Level III of 
Samarran ware. The latter arrived already 
fully developed, but, far from superseding 
the indigenous wares, it remained in a 
quantitative niinoiity until Level VII, 
where the indigenous culture had been 
entirely replaced by Halaf material, (b) 
Frequent riveting of Samarran pots (e.g., 
Fig. 1 :4 and PL XVII, 1:9) suggests that 
the ware was regarded as a superior com- 
modity which should not be discarded. 
It is therefore hardly too much to assume 
that it was brought from a distance rather 
than locally made. 

In order to consolidate this argument, 
it became necessary early in the second 
season to range the two wares side by side 
and study their characteristics. It was 
then possible to reach the following con- 
clusions: 

a) In the Samarran ware the clay is 
better tempered and fired and the slip is 
thicker and more carefully applied than 
in the Hassuna pots. 

h) Hassuna shapes show far less variety 
than Samarran, and each has distinc- 
tive characteristics. For instance, almost 
spherical jar forms with fairly high verti- 
cal necks occur in both, but in the Has- 
suna examples the rim is almost always 
straight (see PL XV, 1~2), whereas in the 
Samarran it is slightly outturned (Fig, 

. 1 : 2, 8) . Jars with very short necks sloping 
inward (see PL XVI, 1"2) are peculiar to 
Hassuna. 

c) Painted-and-incised decoration in 
Samarran ware is limited to jars with a 
band of such ornament on the shoulder. 
The incisions do not resemble the Hassuna 
point-scratched ornament but are always 
in the nature of “jabs” or “slashes” (cf. 
Fig. 3 : 6 with Fig. 18 : 14) . 

d) The color of the paint in Hassuna 
wares is rarely red but varies through red- 
brown, brown, ^nd dark brown to almost 
black. The rich,. almost purplish, choco- 
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late paint so common in Samarran ware 
is a rarity. The designs themselves con- 
stitute one of the biggest distinctions. 
Hassuna bowls are almost always deco- 
rated with a wide band of some sort of^ 
grouped hatching beneath a single nar- 
rower band emphasizing the rim. Samar- 
.ran bowls have several parallel lines at 
the rim and a great variety of characteris- 
tic patterns beneath. Hassuna jars have 
a simple pattern of crosshatched triangles 
on the shoulder often with large spots of 
paint in the spaces between. These are 
never seen in the Samarran. The most 
common Hassuna neck decoration is cross- 
hatching, whereas Samarran jar necks al- 
most always have groups of two or three 
diagonal lines only. Finally, there is an 
instantly recognizable difference in the 
application of the paint. The Samarran 
designs are admirably regular and tidy. 
Groups of parallel lines are thick and 
straight and close together, usually with 
thinner spaces between them than the 
thickness of the lines. Bands of cross- 
hatching seldom overrun the limits of 
their field. In contrast, the Hassuna paint- 
ing is careless, with hatched lines not truly 
parallel, wide spaces between them, and 
crosshatching untidy (see Fig. 11:5, 6, 
10, 16). 

As a result of all these differences, there 
was usually little difficulty in definitely 
allotting a specimen to one or the other of 
the two groups. Yet it has to be admitted 
that there are occasional doubtful exam- 
ples (e.g.. Fig. 1:7) which combine some 
characteristics of each. These we were in- 
clined to class as local imitations of Sa- 
marran ware, since the Samarran potters 
would be less likely to bother to copy an 
obviously inferior technique. 

It is in consideration of all this evidence 
that we have assumed the Samarran pot- 
tery found at Tell Hassuna to have been 
not the work of local potters but a com- 
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modity imported from elsewhere by the 
indigenous people of Hassuna during the 
latter half of their sojourn in that village. 

HALAP AND UBAID WARES 

Except for a few sherds from near the 
surface in Sounding 1, these wares were 
found in the later levels of the mound 
represented in Sounding 2 only. They oc- 
curred in sufficient quantity and prepon- 
derance to establish incontrovertibly the 
stratigraphical evidence which we re- 
quired, yet in themselves they contribute 
little to our knowledge of the two wares, 
which have been so exhaustively studied 
by the excavators of Arpachiyah and 
Tepe Gawra. We have thought it best to 
postpone any detailed examination of the 
eight-hundred-odd sherds found or any 
search for evidence of the separate phases 
in the stylistic development of the two 
wares and of the transition from one to 
the other already detected elsewhere, par- 
ticularly because to do so in the absence 
of a final publication of the conclusions on 
this subject reached at Tepe Gawra would 
obviously be presumptuous. We have 
therefore contented ourselves with pub- 
lishing characteristic groups of sherds 
from each level (Pis. XIX, 2~-XXI, 1). 
The chronological evidence provided by 
the frequency of their occurrence may be 
seen at a glance in the chart (Fig. 5) . 

ASSYRIAN POTTERY 

The late pottery found in association 
with the stone pavement and terrace near 
the surface of the mound has little bearing 
on the main theme of the Hassuna investi- 
gation. Some complete vessels were found, 
including a long-spouted lamp, and these 
together with the main sherd shapes were 
recorded and are to be incorporated at a 
future date in a more general corpus of 
Mesopotamian pottery. 


SUMMARY 

The cultural isolation of material found 
in Level la has already been referred to. 
The vast majority of the pottery is straw- 
tempered coarse ware. The only excep- 
tions are, in fact, eight fragments of burn- 
ished bowls, one of which has faint traces 
of a line of paint around the rim (Fig. 
7:1). Both burnished bowls and coarse 
ware, however, continued to be found 
(the latter in slightly changed shapes) 
until Level II. 

The first acceptable examples of our 
archaic painted ware occurred in Level 
B, in which there were altogether twelve 
sherds. They are mostly rather thick, with 
heavy lustrous paint on a burnished slip; 
in quality they are most astonishingly like 
the earliest painted ware at Mersin (see 
p. 264). The archaic painted ware at Has- 
suna reached its highest preponderance in 
Levels Ic and II, diminished in Level III, 
and disappeared completely in Level IV. 

In the meanwhile Hassuna standard 
incised ware had appeared in large quanti- 
ties in Level 16 and throughout the next 
six levels continued to be far the most 
popular ware in use. Above Level VI, 
after the arrival of the Halaf ware, it dis- 
appeared except for chance survivals. 

The standard mat-surfaced Hassuna 
painted and the more elaborate Hassuna 
painted-and-incised wares were in Level 
Ic, already running parallel to the archaic 
painted ware, though the combination of 
paint and incisions in the early stages is 
hesitant and clumsy (Fig. 9 : 18-28). These 
two wares reached their peak in Levels 
ly and V, respectively, and ceased alto- 
gether after the arrival of Halaf ware. 

The Samarran pottery occurred first 
in very small quantities in Level III, 
reached its maximum in Level V, by Level 

46 Note, Lowever, that the burnished bowl, PI. 
XIV, 1:9, and the coarse ware^“huskmg tray,” Fig. 
3:9, are both from Level V. 



« Iln Mr. Lloyd’s letter of April 10, 1945, we 
were informed that, while exact proveniences were 
not kept for the imworked bone, the specimens all 
come “from true ‘Hassuna’ occupation” levels. Cf. 
also the goat horn igi the second camp site of Level 
I«. p. 272.— R. J. B.] ? c , V 
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; VIII was represented by nine sherds only, 
and siibsequently disappeared except for 
occasional survivals, ■ 

Halaf sherds were found in very small 
numbers near the surface of Sounding 1, 
in Level VI. In the same level in Sounding 
2 they already exceeded the Samarran 
sherds in numbers. Levels VII and VIII 
were exceptionally rich in Halaf pottery, 
which continued almost to the surface. 
From Level XI upward, characteristic 
t^North Iraq^^ or ^^Arpachiyah” Ubaid 


ware accompanied it in; fairly large ^ quan- 
tities.; ■ 

In the chart (Fig. 5) we have been able 
to inclose in heavy lines the levels in which 
the various wares can definitely be said to 
be represented. A ■ single' sherd;' of Halaf 
ware found about a meter beneath the sur- 
face in Level IV was at first disconcerting, 
but its significance was subsequently par- 
tially neutralized by the discovery of a 
second sherd from the same vessel at a 
much higher level in Sounding 2. 


APPENDIX I 


PRELIMINABY REPORT ON ANIMAL BONES^® BY THE BIOLOGICAL 
SECTION OF THE ROYAL IRAQI HOSPITAL 


It is possible to say with reasonable certainty 
that among the remains are those of the following 
animals: 

Toads - — Many fairly well-preserved vertebrae 
and other bones, the frontal parietals and sacral 
vertebrae being typical. 

Rat Of close relative . — Complete left innomina- 
tum. This should be readily identifiable with 
modern specimens available for comparison. It 
should be borne in mind that rats are burrowing 
animals and that the bone might be of later date 
than that indicated by stratification. 

Hare . — Firm fragment of a femm* only. 

Sheep and! or goat . — Goat or sheep remains 
were among the most numerous and, according 


to the Veterinary Department, cannot be easily 
separated. Some of the smaller bones of this type 
might be gazelle. 

Wild pig . — Several good fragments of skulls 
with teeth. 


Ox. — k few teeth. 

Ass. — The head of a tibia bone bearing close 
resemblance to that of a modern donkey. It is 
highly probable that herds of Mesopotamian wild 
ass roamed the area in early times. 

Other animals may be represented, but it 
would be necessary to go through the collection 
with a complete series of modern bones for com- 
parison. 


APPENDIX II 


REPORT BY THE GOVERNMENT OF IRAQ CHEMICAL LABORATORY 


The following are the results of tests on the 
exhibits obtained by us: 

Specimen labeled ^'Clinker from Hearth in 
Level IIL” This specimen consists largely of 
silicaceous material with traces of carbon. A 
little calcium carbonate is present. No soluble 
potash salts remain, but this might be expected, 
as the specimen appears to have been leached 
with water. 

Specimen labeled 'Taint (?) from Levels III 


and V.'^ The material is largely a natural iron 
oxide (FeaOs). 

Specimen labeled 'Taint(?) from Level Ic.’^ 
The material is largely a natural iron oxide 
(Fe208). 

Specimen labeled "Red Ocher from Level 15/' 
This is similar to the two preceding specimens. 

Specimen labeled "Metal(?) from Level la." 
This is galena, the black sulphide of lead. It is 
today used as a substitute for stibnite, black 
antimony sulphide (kohl), in the pigment used 
rpund the eyes. This material is very dense and 
heavy (s.g. 7) and may have moved downward 
considerably. A geologist’s opinion as to a near 
source would be interesting. 

Specimens labeled "Traces of Metal." In ail 
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cases these consist of natural basic carbonate of 
copper (malachite). We have searched for any 
trace of free metal therein, but none has been 


■found. I am 'of the .opinion that this .material, 
could not have been derived by corrosion of 
metal fragments. 


APPENDIX III 


REPORT ON SPECIMENS SUBMITTED TO THE IRAQ' 
GOVERNMENT GEOLOGIST 


Specimen i.— Level IV. A large yellow sample 
weighing about 1 kilogram. This is an admixture 
of limonite (yellow ocher), i.e., 2 Fe 20 .r 3 H 2 O, and 
gypsum sand in about equal proportions. Traces 
of quartz sand are present. A good smooth ocher 
is obtained by simple washing and decanting. 

This sample recalls limonitic sandy alluvium 
occurring in small patches in the Eatha (Tigris) 
gorge 110 km. south of Shura. There might be 
similar deposits in the Qaiyara — Hammam Alii 
district, but we have no specific record. The 
Fatha gorge is chiefly remarkable for some seep- 
ages of crude oil, bitumen, and sulphurated 
hydrogen and for impregnation of sulphur in 
alabaster (gypsum)* The sulphur is sometimes 
associated with limonite. 


PAINTS PBOM DIFFERENT LEVELS 


Specimen 2a. — Green material of crystalline- 
radiating fibrous structure. This looks like and is 
malachite (basic copper carbonate, CuCOsr 
Cu(OH) 2 ). It is associated with quartz and some 
limonite. 

Traces of copper carbonate are recorded from 
the Tuz Khurmatu district (no nearer locality is 
likely) and from Ora. Tuz Khurmatu is 100 km. 
from Shura. 

Specimen 2b. — A small yellow specimen. This 
is native granular gypsum heavily stained with 
limonite. It is analogous with Specimen 1 and 
probably from the same locality. 

Specimen 2c. — A small specimen of pale-pink 
brick color. This gives reactions for hematite 
(ferric oxide, Fe 203 ) in high proportion, gypsum 
in fairly large quantities, and lesser amounts of 
dolomite (MgCoa-CaCOs). It is fairly hard, 
though silica-free, and is amenable to grinding. 
The pale-pink color is the natural result of dilu- 
tion of hematite with two white constituents, 
and this is probably a natural rock fragment. 

Dolomite is a common constituent of Kurdish 
limestones; proportions of this magnesium car- 
bonate constituent are present throughout more 
than 1,000 feet of limestones and marls near 
Fatha, and therefore there is nothing improbable 


about the derivation of this fragment from the 
same neighborhood. 

There must be possible localities in a belt of 
country of great length, west of and roughly 
parallel with the Euphrates, but the distances 
involved make them less important. 

Specimen 2d. — Of the four samples which fol- 
low, only this one is now soft enough to allow 
color to be rubbed off freely on to brick, pottery, 
or similar hard material. The shape and the 
smoothed surface of this fragment suggest that 
it may have been so used. The color is brick-red, 
and the principal constituent is hematite. Exami- 
nation with a lens shows it to be a somewhat 
unhomogeneous mixture of several shades of red, 
one of them a less common magenta tint (cf. 
Specimen 2g). Particles of gypsum are numerous, 
having a dehydrated appearance, and there are 
traces of carbonized plant remains. This seems to 
be artist material not perhaps in the untouched 
state of natural ocher. It may have been exposed 
to fire accidentally or by design. 

Specimens 2e~f. — Two more somewhat brick-, 
like (red) fragments, / being darker than e. They 
are hard but could be ground for pigment, such 
grinding being quite usual. The hardening might 
be secondary, owing to the setting of gypsum on 
taking up water after partial dehydration. There 
are some carbonized plant remains, which may 
indicate firing. 

Since g can be matched at Fatha and since 
there is a family resemblance between d, e, /, 
and all may have come from the same place. 

Specimen 2g. — This specimen has a somewhat 
magenta tint. This shade is met in the range of 
colors in deposits stained with iron oxide but is 
less common. Traces have been noticed round a 
spring with sulphurated hydrogen at Fatha. ' 

Specimen J.— This specimen suggests modi- 
fication of natural red ocher (hematite) resulting 
from grinding and probably washing and de- 
canting, the fine material being allowed to settle 
from suspension. It shows under a lens a very 
delicate laminated structure. 
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Conclusions.— •Fatha gorge is a likely source greater distances. Iron oxides come from north 
of the iron pigments and Tuz Kharmatu of the of Eutna, east of Ser Amadia and Jebel Sanam 
cox)per (green). Other known sources for such (south of Basra) ; copper carbonates from Ora in 
materials are less likely in view of the much northern Iraq on the Tm’kish frontier. 

details of the figures and of the plates 


The following lists contain details regarding 
objects illustrated in the figures and plates. The 
information given in the captions is not repeated 
here, and many of the figures and plates are not 
listed here at all, as they contained no details 
which could not be included in the captions. As 
regards the listings of the figures and plates with 
pottery, the following sequence is followed in the 
desciiptions: body clay color, slip color, paint 
color, other surface treatment (e.g., burnishing), 
and level (in Roman), 

figures 

Fig. 1 .— 1 . Buff, cream, chocolate, IV. 2. Buff, 
cream, dark purplish and raised ornament, V. 3. Pink, 
cream, red, V. 4-5. Buff, cream, red-brown; riveted, 
IV. 6. Buff, cream, chocolate, IV. 7. Buff, greenish, 
black, VI. 8. Dark, light, black, IV, 9-10. Buff, 
cream, chocolate, VI. 

Fig. 2,-1. Brown, grayish, dark brown, IV. 2. 
Buff, greenish, black, IV. 3. Pink, cream, red, IV. 
4. Buff, light, brown, II. 5. Pinkish, cream, brown, 

III. 6. Pinkish, cream, red- brown, III. 7. Buff, 
cream, red-brown, VII. 8. Greenish, cream, black, V. 

9. Pinkish, pinkish in— cream out, red-brown, II. 

10. Buff, cream, red-brown, VI, 11 . Pink, cream, 
brown fading, VI. 12. Buff, cream, brown, II. 

Fig. 3.— 1. Buff, cream, dark brown, III. 2. Buff, 
cream, dark brown, V. 3. Pink, pinkish, red, V. 4. 
Pink, cream, black, VI. .5. Pink, cream, HI. 6. Pink, 
pinkish, II, 7. Pink, III. 8. Pink, wet-smoothed, III, 
9. Pink, wet-smoothed, V. 10. Pink, wet-smoothed, 

IV. 

Fig. 4.-1. Pinkish, cream. II, 2. Pink, cream, Ic. 
3. Dark, light, VI. 4. Pink, cream, Ic. 5. Buff, cream, 
Ic. 6. Pink, cream, Ic. 7. Pinkish, cream, V, 

Fig. 6.- — 1-12. la. 13-14. 16. 15. Pinkish, cream 
outside, la. 16. Buff, la. 17. Pink, la. 18. Buff, la. 
19-20, Pink, la. 21—23. Ic. 24-36. All coarsely made; 
pinkish, straw-tempered, occasional large white grits, 
black cored ware, sometimes with a localized “blush,’* 
usually wet-smoothed, la. 37-45. All pink or buff, la. 

Fig. 7. — 1. Bowl; well-levigated buff with localized 
pink “blush,” few white grits, overhand of red paint 
at rim (the only trace of painted decoration at this 
level), wet-smoothed and burnished outside only, la. 
2-3. Bowls; buff, slightly burnished outside only, dis- 
colored, la. 4. Bowl; brown, straw-tempered with 
black core, slightly burnished inside and out, la, 5. 
Ditto, but darkened, perhaps by unintentional burn- 
ing, la. 6. Bowl; brown, black core, slightly burnished 
inside and out, la. 7, Bowl; slightly burnished in- 
side and out, la. 8. Bowl; pink, tempered with fine 
straw, slightly burnished inside and out, la. 9-16. 
Bowls; buff or pink, most have a few large white grits 
and some are grit-tempered, sometimes with whitish 
slip outside, almost all lightly burnished ’ outside 
only, Ic. 17-20. Group of plain jar-rims; pinkish 
clay with or without whitish slip, one lightly bur- 


nished, Ic. 21-28. Jars; similar to Nos. 9-16, Ic. 29. 
Oval bowl; pinkish, burnished inside and out, II. 

30. Jar; pinkish buff, outside glossy red paint, II. 

31. Jar; well-levigated pink, slip outside, glossy red 
paint, burnished, II. 32. Jar; pink, straw-tempered, 
wet-smoothed, burnished, Ic. 33. Jar; buff, straw- 
tempered, wet-smoothed, Ic. 

Pig. 8. — 1. Plat dish; fine buff, cream slip inside 
only, lustrous red paint inside and out, tliin but very 
unevenly made, broken stump of one small leg. 2. 
Pinkish, burnished cream slip outside only, inside matt 
red paint, repaired with bitumen, handmade, 3. Bowl 
with flattened rim; gray-brown, matt dark paint, 
burnished inside and out, perhaps unintentionally 
burnt. 4. Bowl with flattened rim; buff, pinkish 
slip outside, thick lustrous red paint. 5. Bowl with 
flattened rim; pinkish, cream, dark red, burnished 
outside. 6. Ditto with red paint. 7. Flat dish; buff, 
cream, smudged glossy brown paint. 8. Dish; buff, 
wet- smoothed, thick glossy red paint inside only, out- 
5 Me burnished. 9. Bowl with flattened rim; dark 
brown, cream, dark red, burnished. 10. Bowl with 
flattened rim; pinkish, cream, matt chocolate, bur- 
nished. 11. Bowl with flattened rim; pink, cream, 
lustrous red over burnish. 12. Bowl with flattened 
rim; pink, slip, thick lustrous red. 13, Dish; pink, 
pinkish, glossy red. 14. Bowl; pink, red. 15-16. Bowls; 
pinkish, slip, burnished over red. 17. Buff, cream 
outside, light brown— all matt. 18. Pinkish, cream, 
red over burnish with both partly worn away, 
riveted. 19. Pinkish, cream, matt red, outside lightly 
burnished. 20. Pink, cream, red, all matt. 21. Buff, 
cream, glossy red, burnished outside. 22-24. Buff, 
cream outside, light brown, all matt. 25. Buff, slip, 
glossy red. 26. Grayish-buff, wet-smoothed, matt 
brown paint over light burnish inside and out. 27~ 

28. Cream,, slip, glossy red, lightly burnished outside. 

29. Buff with large grits, wet-smoothed, dark red 
paint, all matt. 30. Cream, slip, glossy red, lightly 
burnished outside. 31. Buff, cream, red, burnished 
outside matt. 32. Light buff, slip, glossy red, bur- 
nished outside. 

Fig. 9. — 1-4. Pink, cream., lustrous red, bur- 
nished, Ic. 5. Buff, cream, matt brown, burnished, Tc. 
6-7, Brown, cream, lustrous red, burnished, Ic. 8 . Buff, 
cream, lustrous red, burnished, Ic. 9. Buff, cream, 
lustrous dark red, burnished, Ic. 10. Pink, cream 
outside, burnished over red paint, III. li. Pinkish, 
cream outside, burnished over red paint. III. 12. 
Pink, wet-smoothed, matt, burnished outside, III. 
13. Pink, cream outside, burnished over red paint and 
point-scratched. III. 14. 'Pinkish, cream outside 
only, burnished over red paint, III. 15. Pinkish, 
cream, burnished outside over light red paint. III. 
16. Buff, cream, matt red wash. III. 17, Pinkish, 
cream outside, very pale pink glossy paint. III. 18. 
Pinkish buff, thick cream, dark red matt, rorighly 
handmade, slightly burnished, Ic. 19. Buff, poorly 
levigated, red paint, wet-smoothed, Ic. 20. Orange, 
red paint, wet-smoothed, roughly handmade, flint- 
scraped inside, Ic. 21. Pink, cream, matt red, bur- 
nished, jabbed ornament, handmade, Ic. 22. Buff, 
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slip, some grits, chocolate paint, handmade— re- 
paired with bitumen, Ic. 23. Brown, light, chocolate, 
handmade, Ic. 24. Orange, wet-smoothed, red, 
roughly handmade, Ic. 25. Brown, light, chocolate, 
handmade, Ic. 26. Buff, cream, red, II. 27. Pinkish, 
cream, dark brown, II. 28. Buff, cream, chocolate, II, 
Fig. 10.— 1-2. Clay is w^ell levigated with occa- 
sJbnal large white grits, light cream slip inside and 
out, Ih. 3-7. Nealy all buff or pinMsh, whitish slip, 
ornament scratched through slip, Ic. 8-12. Buff or 
pinkish, Mght cream outside only, point-scratching 
tlirough slip, 15. 13-18. Nearly all buff or pinkish, 
whitish slip outside only, point- scratching through 
slip, Ic. 19. Buff, cream, II. 20. Buff, cream, II. 

Fig. 11. — 1-2. Pink, cream, chocolate, handmade. 

3. Buff, cream, red-brown. 4. Buff, cream, black. 
5 . Pink, pinkish, red-brown. 6. Buff, cream, red. 
7. Buff, cream, chocolate. 8. Dark, light, black. 
9. Pinkish, cream, red-brown. 10. Dark, cream, dark 
brown. 11. Pink, pinkish, red-brown. 12. Buff, 
greenish, dark brown. 13. Cream, cream, brown. 
14. Buff, cream, chocolate. 15-16. Buff, cream, red. 
17. Buff, cream, dark brown. IS. Buff, cream, brown. 
19. Pinkish, cream, red. 20. Pink, cream, red-brown. 
21. Buff, cream, brown. 22. Pinkish, cream, red- 
brown. 23. Buff, cream, dark brown. 14. Buff, cream, 
red-brown. 25. Buff, cream, brown. 

Fig. 12.— 1. Gritty buff, greenish, dark brown. 
2. Buff, cream, sienna brown. 3. Pink, cream, dark. 

4. Buff, cream, light red. 5. Pinkish, cream, dark 
brown. 6. Buff, cream, dark. 7. Buff, cream, dark 
broAvn. 8. Pinkish, cream, brown. 9. Pinkish, pink- 
ish, red. 10. Dark, light, dark.. 11. Pinldsh, cream, 
dark brown. 12. Dark, light, dark. 13. Buff, cream, 
dark brown. 14. Buff, cream, brown. 15. Pinkish, 
cream, light brown. 16. Pink, pinkish, dark red. 17. 
Dark, hght, black. 18. Buff, greenish, dark brown. 
19. Buff, cream, chocolate. 20. Dark, light, dark 
brown. 21. Pinkish, cream, red-brown. 22. Buff, 
greenish, black. 23. Buff, cream, red. 24. Dark, 
light, brown. 

Fig. 13. — 1. Buff, cream, brown. 2. Pink, cream. 
3-5. Buff, cream, brown. 6. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
7. Pinkish, cream, brown. 8. Pink, cream, red. 9. 
Pinkish, cream, red. 10-11. Buff, cream, red-brown. 
12. Pinkish, cream, red. 13. Pinkish, cream, choco- 
late. 14. Buff, cream, brown. 15. Pinkish, cream, 
red-brown. 16. Buff, buff, dark brown. 17. Pink, 
pmkish, chocolate. 18. Pink, cream, red. 19. Buff, 
cream, brown. 20. Buff, cream, chocolate. 21. Buff, 
greenish, brown. 22. Pinkish, cream, black. 23. Buff, 
cream, brown. 

Fig. 14. — 1. Buff, cream, brown, 2. Dark, cream, 
black. 3-4. Pinkish, cream, dark brown. 5-7. Buff, 
cream, dark brown. 8. Pmkish, cream, dark brown. 
9. Buff, cream, red-brown, 10. Buff, cream, brown. 
11, Buff, cream, black. 12. Pinkish, light, black. 
13-14. Pinkish, cream, chocolate. 15. Pinkish, cream, 
red-brown, 16. Buff, cream, brown. 17. Pinkish, 
cream, red-brown. 18. Dark, light, dark brown. 19. 
Pink, cream, brown. 20. Pinkish, cream, red-brown. 
21. Pinkish, cream, chocolate. 22-23. Buff, cream, 
red-brown. 

Fig. 15. — 1-3. Buff, cream. 4-5. Pink, cream. 
6-11. Buff, cream. 12-14. Pmkish, cream. 15. Buff, 
cream. 16, Pinkish, cream. 17-21, Buff, cream. 

Fig. 16. — 1. Pinkish, pinkish, red. 2. Buff, cream, 
chocolate. 3. Buff, cream, red-brown. 4. Buff, 
cream, chocolate. 5-7. Pinkish, cream, red. 8. Buff, 
cream, dark, 9. Buff, cream, brown. 10. Buff, cream, 


red-broAvn. 11. Buff, cream, chocolate. 12-13, Buff, 
cream, dark- broAAm. 14. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
15-16. Buff, cream, red-broAvn. 17. Buff, cream, 
brown. 18. Dark, light, dark brown. 19. Pinkish, 
cream, red. 20. Dark, light, black. 21. Pmkish, pink- 
ish, red-broAvn. 22. Buff, cream, chocolate. 23. 
Pmkish, cream, red. 24. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
25. Buff, cream, dark. 26. Buff, cream, red. 27. Dark, 
cream, chocolate. 28. Dark, cream, dark brown. 

29. Buff, cream, chocolate. 

Fig. 17. — 1. Buff, cream, chocolate faded. 2. Buff, 
cream, red-broAAni. 3. Buff, cream, chocolate. 4. 
Greenish, greenish, chocolate. 5-6. Buff, cream, 
chocolate. 7. Buff, cream, purplish. 8. Buff, cream, 
brown fading. 9. Buff, cream, chocolate. 10. Buff, 
cream, browm fading. 11-12. Buff, cream, chocolate, 
13. Buff, cream, pink. 14. PinMsh, cream, red-brown. 
15. Buff, cream, chocolate. 16. Pink, pinldsh, red- 
brown. 17. Buff, cream, chocolate. 18. Buff, cream, 
red-brown. 19-20. Buff, cream, chocolate. 21. Buff, 
cream, black. 22. Buff, cream, chocolate. 23. Green- 
ish, greenish, chocolate. 24. Buff, cream, chocolate. 
25. Buff, cream, red. 26. Buff, cream, red-brown. 
27. Buff, cream, red. 28-29. Buff, cream, chocolate. 

30. Buff, cream, red. 31. Buff, cream, black, 32. Pink- 
ish, cream, chocolate. 33. Buff, cream, red-brown. 
34. Buff, cream, chocolate. 

Fig. 18. — 1. Buff, cream, chocolate. 2. Pmkish, 
cream, chocolate. 3. Buff, cream, chocolate. 4. Pink, 
cream, red, 5. Pink, cream, pink. 6. Pink, cream, red, 
7. Buff, cream, chocolate. 8. Pink, cream, red. 9. 
Buff, cream, chocolate. 10. PinMsh, cream, red- 
brown. 11. Buff, buff, chocolate. 12. Dark, light, 
chocolate. 13. Buff, cream, red-brown, shoulder in- 
cisions. 14. Buff, cream, chocolate, shoulder incisions. 
15. Buff, cream, brown, shoulder incisions. 16. Dark, 
light, dark, .shoulder incisions. 17. Buff, cream, red- 
brown, shoulder incisions. 18. Buff, buff, red-brown, 
shoulder invisions. 19-20. Pink, cream, red, shoulder 
incisions. 21. Buff, cream, red-brown, shoulder in- 
cisions. * 

Fig. 21.— Celts, cutting edge smoothed and pol- 
ished by whetstone. 1, Gray limestone, convex 
cutting edge, head trimmed, la, 2. Bluish quartzite 
head slightly knapped, la. 3. BroAvnish gray lime- 
stone, head slightly knapped, la. 4, Green crystalline 
stone, head slightly knapped, la. 5. Dark-brown non- 
crystalline stone, both sides polished, head smoothed 
into convex platform, 15. 6, Grayish-black lime- 

stone, plano-convex in section, IV. 7. Bluish-black 
quartzite, both sides polished, 15. 8. Dark-gray lime- 
stone, both sides polished, 15. 9. Blue limestone, head 
flattened, Ic. 10. Greenish noncrystalline stone, both 
sides polished, IV. 11. Gray limestone, both sides 
polished, head prepared into convex platform, VI. 

Fig. 22.— 1. Obsidian blade, trimming at one edge 
and on end of under face; signs of use at other edge on 
upper face. 2. Bituminous limestone arrow head, no 
traces of trimming or sign of use. 3. Arrowhead in 
chert, secondary trimming only at top end. 4. Arrow- 
head in red stone, slight trimming on one edge only, 

5. Fragment of obsidian blade. 6. Obsidian blade, sign 
of use on one edge. 7. Obsidian blade, sign of use on 
both edges. 8. Fragment of obsidian lancehead, 
secondary trinuning on upper face, 9. Tanged lance- 
head in obsidian, secondary trimming. 10. Tanged 
lancehead in chocolate chert, secondary trimming on 
faces and edges; an accidental nlStch near one end. 
11-13. Fragments of obsidian blades AMth no trim- 
ming or sign of use (virgin soil) . 14. Fragment of 
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obsidian Made, patina dark gray, sign of use on botb 
edges.':'' ■ ' 

Fig, 23.— 1. Flake in matt chert, secondary trim- 
ming at one edge on under face, and at other edge on 
upper face. 2. Sickle blade in matt brown chert, 
slightly denticulated, top being cortex with traces 
of bitumen. 3. Fragment of blade in slightly weath- 
ered obsidian, sign of use on both edges. 4. Blade in 
dark chert, signs of use on one edge. 5. Fragment of 
blade ill obsidian, sign of use on both edges. 6, Frag- 
ment of blade in obsidian, trimming along one edge on 
the upper face and on other edge of under face. 7. 
Blade in weathered obsidian, tanged at base, broken 
at other end. 8. Fragment of blade in obsidian, dentic- 
ulated. 9- Tanged base of blade in obsidian, second- 
ary trimming at edges on under face. 10. Sickle 
blade in chert, edge denticulated, much gloss from 
use, traces of bitumen. 11. Fragment of end scraper 
in obsidian, secondary trimming on both edges and 
finishing off at the end. 12. Blade in fresh obsidian 
tanged at base and broken at other end, signs of use 
on botii edges. 13. Arrowhead in brown chert, second- 
ary trimming at one edge on the under face, 14. Blade 
in obsidian, signs of use on both edges. 

Fig. 24. — 1. Sickle blade in brown chert, slight 
douticulation. 2. Blade In obsidian, signs of use on 
both edges. 3. Blade in obsidian, signs of use on both 
edges. 4. Obsidian flake, with no signs of use, 5. 
Blade ill obsidian, with no signs of use. 6. Fragment 
of blade in obsidian, showing trimming at the side 
of one end, used as nose-end scraper. 7. Blade in 
obsidian, signs of use at both edges. 8. Peg in black 
stone, finished oft by rubbing with a harder stone. 
9. Sickle blade in chert, not denticulated; an acci- 
dental notch in the other edge. 10. Arrowhead in 
chert, showing trimming on one edge on the under 
face and on the other on the upper face. 

Fig. 26. — 1. Notched blade in obsidian and signs 
of use on the other edge. 2. Fragment of blade in 
obsidian, signs of use at both edges, 3. Fragment of 
blade in obsidian, slight signs of use. 4. Blade in ob- 
sidian, signs of use at both edges. 5. Blade in ob- 
sidian. 6. Long blade in obsidian, no signs of use. 

7. Triangular peg in black pebble, finished off by 
rubbing with harder stone. 8. Peg in dark-brown 
stone, nicely polished by rubbing with harder stone. 
9. Fragment of blade in obsidian, tanged at base and 
broken at other end. 10. Fragment of obsidian blade. 
11. Arrow head in greenish-brown stone, point broken, 
showing trimming at both edges. 12. Laurel leaf 
arrowhead in black stone, secondary trimming at 
edge. 13. Peg in black stone, sides and faces polished 
through rubbing with harder stone, 14. Obsidian 
flake, signs of use on both edges. 16. Blade in chert, 
denticulatioii on both edges, luster on one only. 

16. Peg in brown chert, polished with hard stone. 

17. Blade in obsidian, signs of use on both edges, 

PLATES 

Pn. IX, 1. — Above: proportions of pottery types 
in Level I&. Top row: 1. Mixed shapes, Hassuna 
standard incised ware. 2. Mixed jars, Hassuna 
standard incised ware. 3, Bowls and jars,, coarse 
ware. 4. Bowls, Hassuna archaic plain ware. 6, ^owls, 
Hassuna archaic burnished ware. Bottom row: i'. Bims 
of jars, Hassuna archaic plain ware. 2. Bowls, Has- 
suna standard incised ware. 3. Bowls with flat rims, 
Hassuna archaic biX’nished ware. 4. Jars and bowls, 


Hassuna archaic painted ware. BeZo id; sherds and 
household stone articles of Level la. Left: potsherds 
either in coarse ware tempered with straw, or in bufi! 
to pinkish ware, burnished outside. Bight: examples of 
“digging-stones,"’ “poker-stones” (discolored by 
Are), rubbers, grinders, pounders, and stone mortars. 

Pl. IX, 2. Sherd yard of Level IV. Left {TQdi>d 
downward) : 1. Bowls, Hassuna standard painted ware" 
2. Jars, Hassuna standard painted ware. 3.’ Alixed 
shapes, Hassuna standard painted ware. 4. Bowls, 
Samarran painted ware. 5. Jars, Samarran painted 
ware, 6. Bowls, Hassuna standard incised ware. 

7. Jars, Hassuna standard incised ware. Right: 1 . Jars, 
Hassima standard painted-and-incised ware. 2, Bowls, 
Hassima standard painted-and-incised ware. 3. Mixed 
shapes, Hassuna standard painted and incised ware. 
4. Mixed shapes in Hassuna standard incised ware. 

Pn. X, 1. — 1-12. Spindle whorls in baked clay and 
limestone, Ia~III. 13. Miniature bowl handmade in 
pinkish clay cream slip, Ic. 14. “Mother-goddess” 
figurine in baked clay, IV. 16. Fragment of minia- 
tme vessel in pink clay, cream slip, IV. 16. Alinia- 
tm’e vessel, pink clay, cream slip, V. 17. Gypsum 
object. III. IS. Object in black basalt, Ic. 19. Object 
in black basalt stained all over with red ocher, Ic. 
20. “Sling-pellet” in baked clay, II . (N ote . — Similar 
pellets were found in considerable quantities in every 
level of the main sounding at Hassuna.) 21. Hol- 
low clay object pierced in three places (? whistle), V. 
22-23. Two small spheres of marble; smooth surface, 
11. 24. Oup. 25. Of. No. 21, larger in size, V. 

Pn. X, 2.— 1-3. Awls sharpened only at the point, 
16. 4-8. Awls, sides slightly smoothed, Ic. 9-11. Awls, 
sides slightly smoothed, II. 12-16. Awls, mostly 
short, III. 17-18. Awls, much polished, IV. 19. Knife, 
one edge slightly sharpened, VI. 20. Fine awl, 
smoothed all over, III. 21-22. Awls sharpened only 
at end, Ic. 23. Awl, sharpened point and sides, with 
bitumen for attachment, Ic. 24. Chisel, high polish, 
VI. 25. Large cliisel, polished edges, VI. 26. Tool, 
both ends used as scraper, Ic. 27. Short point, sharp- 
ened end, and polished sides, Ic. 28. Cliisel, liighly 
polished, II. 29. Point, end and sides sharpened, III. 
30. Point, end only polished, II. 31. Long awl, sides 
and end sharpened, Ic. 32. Long awl, sides and end 
sharpened, II. 33. Long rib-bone, slightly polished, 
Ic. 34. Spatula, tang with traces of bitumen for at- 
tachment, Ic. 35. Spatula, roughly polished, Ic. 
36. Spatula, head missing, Ic. 37. Spatula, surfaces 
finely smoothed, pierced at one end, Ic. 38. Spatula, 
surfaces smoothed, pierced at one end, II. 39. Spatula, 
smoothed and polished surface, pierced at one end, IV. 
40. Spatula, polished and smoothed surface, head 
missing, V. 41. Thin spatula, sides and faces polished, 
V. 42. Thin spatula, pierced at one end, V. 

Pl. XI, 1. — 1-3. Fragments of painted bowl, 
bufl clay, cream slip, decorated with heavy pink and 
chocolate paint, VI. 4. Miniature bowl, grained 
alabaster (only stone vessel found, in Hassuna levels), 
II. 5-7. “Mother-goddess” figurines, baked clay, IV. 

8. Pendant, pinkish limestone, pierced obliquely, V. 

9. Pendant, white limestone, pierced obliquely, V. 

10. (a) Shell bead,; (6) small turquoise bead; (c) 
pierced tooth; (d) two pierced shells — all H. 11, Small 
black stone polisher, III, 12. Flint arrowhead, II. 

13. Baked clay spindle-whorl, painted decoration V. 

14. Double conoid spindle-whorl, limestone, V. 16. 
Baked clay spindle-whorl, painted decoration, V. 
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Pl. XI, 2 . — 1. Discoid, butt on-shaped amulet in,; 
limestone, projecting cap on the back, pierced center, 
face ..slightly convex, incised ornament, V. 2. Conical 
pendant in grayish limestone, pink limestone in the 
base, pierced obliquely for suspension, IV. 3.' Bec- 
tangular bead in gree.nish stone, incised ornament, II. 
4—5. Fragments of obsidian pendant, edge polished, 
4}wice pierced, lb and Ic. .6. Ovoid-shaped bead, 
green sto,ne, finely polished, pierced lengthwise. III. 

7. Circular semidiscoid bead, rock crystal, pierced, V. 

8. Ovoid, dark-green stone, pierced lengthwise, V. 

9. PoHshed tooth (?. amulet), II. 10. Lozengoid bead, 
black stone, pierced, III. 11. Oval pendant, green 
stone, pierced, Ic. 12. (a) Shell pendant, striated 
surface, III; (&) small spherical turquoise bead, III. 
13. Drop-shaped pendant, : green stone (? malachite), 
pierced near head, Ic. 14. Irregular, drop-shaped 
pendant, greenish stone, Ic. 15-16. Long shell beads, 
la and H. 17. Five beads; four bone, one stone, III. 

18. Violet-colored translucent bead (? amethyst), Ic. 

19. Bead, reddish stone, Ic. 20. Bead with blue-green 
surface, pierced, Ic. . 21-22., Beads, limestone,. Levels, 
III and II . 23 . B.ead, ' diorite, pierced in center, edg.es 
cMpped, V. 24. Bead, limestone, la. 25. Bead, di- 
orite, pierced, V. 26. Four small beads, turquoise, I&. 

pL.- XIV, : 1.— 1. Bmall .jar, plain buff; wet- 
smoothed, \ Ic. ,2. .Narrow'-niouthed jar, , pinkish 
coarse ware, Ic. 3. Small cup, plain buff, cream, II. 
4. Large bowl, plain pink, heavy pinkish, V. 5. Small 
cup, plain pinkish, cream, II. 6. Simple jar, plain 
buff, cream, II. 7. Small cup, straw-tempered buff, 
light, black paint on rim, Ic. 8. Plain bowl, almost 
white clay with its own slip, slightly burnished out- 
side, II. 9. Plat bowl, gray, black slip, polished out- 
side, V. 10, Deep bowl, straw-tempered buff, greenish, 
slightly burnished outside, single line of green paint 
at rim, Ic. 11. Deep bowl, pinkish, gray, burnished 
inside and out, IV. 12. Deep bowl, pink, pinkish, 


.lightly burnished outside, Mil. 13. Oval bowl, buff, 
.w^et-smootlied, brnmished outside, Ic., 14,,.. '.Roughly 
made bowl, no.rm.al coarse, w^are, I?j. 15. Large oval 
bowl, coarse, ware, Ic. 

, Pl. XIV, 2. — 1. .Bowl, .pinkish,, .cream., red, bur- 
.nished over all outside. 2... Jar, buff, cream, matt rod. 
over burnished surface, 3. .Deep bowl, pinkish, cream, 
glossy red on matt surface. 4. Deep bowfi, buff clay, 
cream slip,, matt purphsh-red over burnished surface. 
5. See Pig, 7, No. 30. 6. See Fig. 7, No. 31. 7. Buff, 
cream, red, burnished over all, II. 8. See Fig, 2, No. 9. 

' Pl. XV,'.2.~1. See^Pig. 3, No. 6. 2. See Fig. 4; 
No. 1. .3. See Fig. 4, No. 4. 4. See. Fig. 4, No. 2, 5. 
See Fig. 4, No. 6. 6. Jar, pinkish, pinkish, V, 

Pl. XVI, 1.— 1. See Fig. 4, No. 7. 2. See Pig. 2, 
No. 5. 3. See Fig. 2, No. 6. • 4. Carinated bowd, IV. 
5. Bowl, light, slightly greenish, matt green over very 
sli.ght .burnish, IV.. 6. See Fig, 3, No. 1. 7. Bowi. 
pink, pinldsh, red, riveted,. V. 8. Imitation Samarran 
painted bowd, ■ greenish, greenish, almost black, VI. 
9. See Pig. 2, No. 11. .10. See Fig. 2, No., 12. ' 

Pl. XVI, 2.— 1. See Fig. 3, No. 2. 2. Tall-sided 
carinated bowl, buff, cream, red, V. 3. See Fig. 3, 
No. 3, V. 4. Short-necked jar, buff, cream, light 
chocolate, IV. '5. See Fig. 3, No. 1 , 

Pl. XVII,. l.—l. Bowl,' buff, cream, dark red, V. 
2. See Fig. 1, No. 8. 3,. See Fig. 1, No. 3. , 4. See .Pig. 1, 
No.. 2. 5. .See Pig... 1,.' No.,' 10, 6.' .See Big.. 1, No. 7. 
'7. See Fig. 1, No. 9. 8. See Pig. l, No. 5. '9. Soc Pig. 1, 

, No.. 4. 10. .See Pig. 1, No. 1. 11. See Fig.. 1, No'. 6. 
12. Bowl, imitation Samarran ware, buff, cream, 
chocolate, V. 13. Bowl fragment, buff, cream, dark 
red, IV. 14. See Fig. .18,' No. 2, IV. 16. Bowl frag- 
ment, buff, cream, chocolate, IV. 16. Bowl fragment, 
pink, cream, red, IV. 17. Tall-sided bowl fragment, 
buff, cream, chocolate, V. 18. Bowl fragment similar 
to No. 1, V. 10. Bowl fragment, light, cream, almost 
black, VI. 
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Fig. 2.— Levels II-VI; Hassuna standard painted ware (No. 9 ii 
Hassima archaic painted ware, Level II). 




-Levels H~VI; Hassuna standard 
Hassuna standard incised ware (N( 
), and ^ ^husking trays” (Nos. 8-10). 
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Fig. 31 .— Level IV; architecture 
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Fig. 32 . — Level V; architecture 





Fig. 34.— Cross-section 





FQACMENTS OF A SICKLE COMPOSEt) OF FL5NT BLADES 
set m ftlTUMEH WITH TttACES OF A WOODEN BACKINO. 
ON THE HiCHT IS A UECOHSTUUCTION . 




Fig. 37. — Level III; fliEt-bladed sickle as found and suggested restoration 


UEED-MATTINC FUOM LEVEL W. 




PLATE I 






3, Tbench Linking Soundings 1 and 2, 1944 


2. Sounding 1; Noethwest Coener at End of 
1943 Season. Jar in Lower Right-Hand 
Corner Is Sunk into Virgin Soil 



3. Level Ic, Room 6; Bemal 


Level II, Room 1; the Bread Oven 


iH/iQ PtsiTTcr "Rin Sunk from Floor of Level II, 

lomDiNC 1. Southwest Corner 





1. Level la; Burial 


2. Level Ic, Room 6; the Burial as Restored in the Iraq Museum 


3. Level II; Double Infant Burial in a Hassuna Standard 
Incised Ware Jar, as Reconstructed 








2. Level III; Gbain Bin Seen in Sectiw Shovotg 
B iTtMEN' ^Atwa AND ‘Gwmt Ldong » J ■ 











1. Level la ; Eabliest Camp Site, on Virgin Soil. Paved Hearth, 
WITH Ashes Removed, in Left Fobegroxind 


2. Level la; Second Camp Site, The Hearth 


PLATE TI 



PLATE VII 





.’'K^‘4'X’’ 


2. Level II; General View, with 


Level Ic Walls Appearing Beneath 







/lEW, WITH Level III Walls 
C oEBT Yard, Center 


i.soN» Remains of* a 
HibaR 




PLATE IX 
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' -4.-^W.'«5/ABiRisraxr. w .' ‘ 

1. Level 16 Above, Level la Below. Sherd Yard Layout; Below Are 
Also Larger Stone Artifacts OF Level la 


2. Level IV; Sherd Yard Layout 


3. Level II, Area 17; Cache of Pottery, Flint, and Other Artifacts 








PLATE X 



PLATE XI 





1, Levels II-VI; Sherds and Small Objects, 
Season 1943 


2 . Levels Beads and Small Objects, Season 1944 







PLATE XII 



2. Level la ileft )^ and Level III; Coabse Wake 




>« ^ 


Level VI; Hassuna Standakd Painted-andJncmbd Jar, 
AND an “Imitation Samarran” Bowl 





2. Levels 


II AND III (No. 4 Only); Hasstjna Aechaic Painted Ware 





PLATE XV 





2. Levels Ic-V; Hassuna Stanbabd Incised Ware 
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,NDARD II 
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PLATE XVII 




1. Levels IV-VI; Samarran Painted Ware and Local Imitations 


2. Level V; Samarran Painted Jar 
Fragment with Human Face 
in Relief 


3., From Samarra Itself, Apparently from 
THE Surface (Iraq Museum No. 50907); a 
“Brazier” or Pierced Foot Fragment, 

OF Samarran Ware 



IN Unbaked 'Clay 





















